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PREFACE. 



Thb publishers have embraced the opportunity which 
the demand for a new edition of The Competitive 
Elementary Geography afforded, to revise the whole 
work with a view to its better adaptation to the re- 
quirements of those who are reading for Intermediate 
Examinations. They have consequently issued the 
book in a new form under its present name. The 
papers hitherto set by the Examiners have been care- 
fully read, and selections of the questions proposed 
have been reprinted at the end of the volume, which 
will enable candidates to judge of the class of questions 
likely to be set at future examinations. As the space 
at our disposal would not allow of giving a lengthy 
list of towns in each country with their populations 
by the last census, a judicious selection of the most 
important has been made, which it is hoped will be 
amply sufficient not only for the class of persons above 
referred to, but also for the middle-class schools in 
Great Britain. The book (The Intermediate Geography) 
is intended to lead up to the larger work, * The Com- 
petitive Geography,' for those students who are able 
still further to extend their studies in Geography. 
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On the foUowing page we give a rough map of the 
Thames from Fulham to Woolwich. The dark letter 
K. at the top stands for north, S. at the bottom for 
Bonth, E, on one side for east, and W. on the other 

• for west. We say Islington is in North London ; that 
Kensington is in West London ; that Clapham is in 
South London, and so on. If you look at the *, it is 
placed to represent St. Paul's Cathedral; a marks 
London Bridge, b Westminster Bridge, c Yauxhall, 
X Chelsea, and d Battersea Bridge. We have inserted 
these references to prevent our sketch from becoming 
too crowded. You can see on glancing at the map 
the beautiful windings of the Thames. If you 

, point out the places marked, and remember them, 

• it will enable you when you visit the great metropolis 
on business, or for recreation after |t hard year's work, 
to know the direction to travel either by railway or 

• omnibus without making many irksome inquiries. 
Iiideed, this great metropolis has grown so gigantic of 
late, that most people are only acquainted with the 
pari of it in which they transact their ordinary business. 
On holidays people wend their way to the suburbs ; 
some go to the Zoological' Gardens, in Begent^a Park ; 
others to Battersea Park and Gardens, Victoria Park, 
Kew Gardens, Blackheath, Epping Forest, &c, Ssc' 
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On the succeeding page we have given a rough map 
of the east coast of Ireland, from the town of Wicklow 
as far aS'Newrj; and we have also marked moat of 
the large towns intervening, with the railways cotinect- 
ing them. It is necessary for the learner to note how 
railway lines are usually marked on mapsL In this 
outline we have introduced two parallels, that of 53* 
and 54* N. Latitude. We have also introduced two 
meridians^ viz., 6 and 7 W. Longitude. We do not 
desire to refer further to these lines for the present 
beyond saying the meridian9 run up and down the Vfio,^ 
while the parallels run across it. As an exercisd on 
this little map, the pupils, if young, may be asked in 
what direction is Drogheda from Dublin ; in what 
direction is Athy from Dublin : and here the teacher 
can introduce the terms south-west, a point directly 
between the S. and the W.; north-west, the direction 
Kells is from Dublin. -Again, in what direction is 
Bray from Dublin? Of course the answer is S.E. 
The pupils should also point out the^ seaports, dis- 
tinguishing them as such ; the inland t6wns ; and they 
may be asked at what kind of employment the inha- 
bitants are likely to be engaged. In this manner 
geography becomes interesting, the attention of the 
learners is kept up, and useful information impa^d. 
An intelligent teacher can always make a lesson in 
geography both interesting and attractive. 

On Uie annexed outline we lutve taken as centre the 
large commercial town of Manchester, aa only seeond 
in importance to the great metropolis. We have 
roughly delineated the position of most of the ' im^ 
portant towns in the cotton district, and we have also 
inserted it^e great cuUery town (Sheffield), the vrooUen 
towns Huddersfteld and Itochdale. We have inai^ed 

the county boimdaries thus , and we have .also 

given (^ riv^ Mersey with its Johiei^JeedaOf as far 
a^ our map reaches. We have marked the Peak of 
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Derbyshire, that interesting resort of tourists : we may 
point out the peculiar position of Stockport almost at 
the junction of the four counties ; and further, that 
Manchester and Salf ord, though separated by the river 
and under separate corporations, are in reality the same 
town, traversed by the same omnibuses and tramways, 
and engaged in the same industry. Their population 
considerably exceeds half a million. The cotton trade 
of the district has progressed with prodigious strides, 
and now. reaches the enormous annual figure of eighty 
millions sterling ; this, too, in the face of protecliye 
duty in many countries with which we have inter- 
course. We must pass on, merely naming Bamaley 
as the chief place for the manufacture of linen. It is 
also largely engaged in the railway iron trade. As 
before, the learners should carefully remember the 
position of these important towns ; and we shall next 
introduce them to ike subject of geography, in a sys- 
tematic form. 

Of the four counties marked on our little map, York- 
shire is by far the largest. Indeed five counties as big 
as Yorkshire would make up all Scotland. ' Lancashire, 
however, is much more populous, as it contains four 
and a half millions of inhabitants^ while Yorkshire has 
hardly three millions. It follows that, for every nine 
people in the one, there are only six in the other. There 
are two additional counties of England extremely 
populous considering their size. These contain most 
of London. Middle^x has three millions^ and Suirey 
a million. and a half. Cheshire and Derbyehire,' both 
taken together, barely exceed one million of ^lhabi- 
tants. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

L — Gbographt is a description of the surface of tbq 
earth. ; It is usually considered under three heads : 
Mathematical (Geography, which treats of the form, 
motions, and size of the earth, considered as a planet ; 
Physical Geography, which treats of the natural fear 
tures of the earth's surface; its mountains, plains, 
rivers, and lakes ; its atmosphere, climate, and natural 
productions ; and Political Geography, which treats of 
the earth divided into political governments, such as 
kingdoms, empires, and republics, with an account of 
the moral, political, and social condition of their inha- ' 
bitants. 

Porm. — The earth is nearly globular. It is flattened 
a little at the top and bottom, and bulged about the ' 
equator. ' The Ifength of the shorter diameter, which is 
its axis, is 7899 miles, and the length of the equatorial' 
diameter is 7925 miles ; the difference between these 
two diameters, viz., 26 miles, is called the. earth's com- 
pression. 

That the earth is round like a sphere or globe has 
been proved beyond dispute, although when we look 
around on any part of its surface it appears- to b^ flat, 
and to meet the sky at some distance from the place • 
on whidh we stand. Perhaps the best and most con- 
vincing proof of the rotimdity of the earth is derived 
from the well-known fact that persons hav^ frequently. 
saUed round it, and aro go4 round it evei^ day. 
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The earth is so very large that the mountains, deep 
seas, hills, &c., are quite insignificant in comparison. 

The axis of the earth is an imaginary line passing 
through its centre from north to soutL The extreme 
points or ends of the earth's axis are called the poles, 

II. — ^Round the middle of lie earth is liie cirde 
called the equator. Smaller circles, called parallels of 
latitude, are drawn round the glohe parallel to the 
equator, to indicate the distance of places from that 
circle. 

A circle drawn through any place at right angles to 
the equator is called the meridian of that place. Its 
distance is reckoned from the^r^^ meridian, which is 
supposed to pass through Greenwich. 

On a map of the world, latitude is marked on the 
sides or circumferences of the hemispheres ahove and 
below the equator, longitude is marked on the equator ; 
but on maps of countries latitude is marked on the 
sides, and longitude at the top and bottoixu 

The following illustration Will clearly explain the 
division of the earth into zones, with their position 
and respective sizes. 

The part of the earth between the Tropio of Cancer 
on the north and the Tropic of Capricorn, on the south 
U the Torrid zone, so called on account of the excessive 
heat that always prevails there. 

m. — The parts of the earth between the tropics and 
the polar circles are the Temperate zOnes, north and 
south, in which there is a moderate climate ; and the 
parts within the polar jcircles and round the poJ.es, north 
an4 iSQuth, are the FHgid zones, where the most in- 
tense cold prevails almost continuously throughofit the 
year. 

The parallels at 23J** from the K. and fe. poles re- 
spectively are called the Polar circles. 

If we suppose the entire surface of the earth divided 
into one hundred equal parts, the torrid zone contains 
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forty, each of the temperate zones twenty-aix, and eacli 
of the frigid zoneB four of these parts. 

Hotlona. — The sun, moon, and other htovenly 
bodies appear b) move daily from east to vest This 
appearance is cattSed by the earth's motion in a contrary 
direction, west to east. The earth has two motioOB, 
dJuiiifd alid ftrtnuffJ. 




The seftdbU horizon is the line which bounds our 
view by the apparent meeting of the earth and sky. 

The ratioiiai horiton is a similar circle of the heavens' 
vision, could we see half the globe, and, consequently 
half the heavens. 

The point in the sky directly over the head of an 
observer is called his Zmith, the opposite point is the 
Nwlir. 

The dinrual motion ia the turning of the earth on 
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its axis from «ast k> west, in 34 Iwan nearly. This 
motioa ia the cause of day and night. The half of the 
earth on which the sun is shining enjoys daylight, 
while darkness prevails on the o&er half ; and, as the 
earth makes a complete levdutioii on ite axis ia <4 
hours, day and night, taken togsthei, form the same 
period of time. This will be easily understood by 
the following simple illustration : — 




The sun appears to rise in the east in consequence 
oF the rotation of the earth in the opposite direction ; 
and,, consequently, places towards the east will be the 
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fi:rst exposed to his tays, and in the proportion of one 
hour to every 15°, the time at such places being in 
advance of that at places to^imrds the west Time is 
earlier to th^ Ei, later to the W. When the sun is on 
the meridian of any place, or at his greatest altitude, 
it is twelve o'clock, noon, at that place. 

The annual motion of the earth is its revolution 
round the sun in a period of about 365^ days ; and, 
as the quarter day is not counted, we must add a 
whole day every fourth year, which is called a leap 
year, and has 566 days. 

lY. — ^The Seasons. — The cause of the seasons is 
threefold--^isti the earth's ' annual motion round tlio 
sun ; 2nd, the earth^s axis makes with the plane, of the 
orbit an angle of 66 j^* ; and 3rd, the. axis always points 
to the same point m the heavens, or^ in other words^ 
moves x^arallel to itself. 



POSITION O^ PLACES ON THE EARTH'S 

SURFACE. 

In order to give the exact position of places on the 
globe, geographers have introduced, as already stated, 
the terms latitude and longitude. It is evident that if 
we say a place lies 127 miles due N. of London and 
123 miles due E. of Liverpool, it will be the point at 
which two lines drawn in the direction indicated from 
the places named cut each other, which we iind is 
Louth in Lincolnshire. If we are told a place is 
52* N. latitude and 1° W. longitude, we see at once it 
is Buckingham. In the same manner, if we are told a 
place is about 53^** N. latitude and 6^* W. longitude, 
we look at the side of a map, and find the parallel of 
5 3 J** as near as we can calculate from 50°, the parallel 
usually given, and the meridian of 6 J* W., which gives 
us the Irish capital, Dublin. 
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It is evident the greatest latitude any place can 
have is qo"", and the greatest longitude i» i8o% It is 
also plain that at the point the fij»t meridian cuts the 
equator, theve is neither latitude nor longitude. 

As the earth moves round or revolves on its axis 
before the sun with a uniform velocity in a period of 
twenty-four hours, and as the earth is a sphere^ one 
half of it wiU be exposed to the sun's rays, and the 
other deprived of them in regular succession ; that is, 
360** bemg its entire ciroumfeQcenoe, it will move ia 
one hour the twenty-fourth part of 360, or 15 degrees, 

y. — ^As already said, we reckon longilRide from the 
Greenwich Observatory; in Fiance and most otheir 
countries they reckon from their own principal 
obserratoiry. A person who goes to St. Peteisbua^ 
finds, when it is only tm o'dock with his watoh, whiok 
indicates London time, it is twelve o^dock hf local 
time ; consequently, he is twice 15* = 30* E. of London : 
on the contrary, should he visit New York, he will 
find when his watch showing London time is five in 
the afternoon, the sun is over his meridian, that is, it 
is twelve o'dock in Kew York, which must be five 
times IS** « 75^> wedt longitude. 

YL — ^We can generally find the number of miles 
from one place to another by taking the distance be- 
tween them on a map, and applying it to the scale of 
the map. If there be no scale, then this distance 
applied to the equator on a map of the world, to the 
fide of the map of a particular country, gives the 
number of degrees of a great cirde between them, and 
we can reduce these degrees to miles by multiplying 
by 69 j^, or to " knots,'' if we multiply by 60. If two 
places be on the same meridian, we can tell their 
distance in degrees by adding their latitudes if both be 
on different sides of the equator, or subtracting their 
latitudes if on the same side of it. These can be 
changed into miles by multiplying by 69j\y. If the 
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places %e on the same parallel, the distance lietween 
them in degrees is fotmd by adding their Icmgttndes if 
of different kinds, or subtracting their longitudes if of 
the Same kind. But as these degrees become. smalleir 
and smaller as we proceed from the equator towards 
the poles, they can only be reduced to miles by multi- 
plying by the length of a degree of longitude on that 
particular parallel of latitude, as found from such d 
table as the following :-^ 

YIL — ^Length of a Degree of Xipx^tude. 



LA.TITUDI. 


MILM. 


LATITPOB. 


MIMCS. 


O 


69^ 


50 


44 


5 


68i 


53 


41* 


10 


68 


55 


39i 


'5 


66i 


60 


34i 


20 


65 


65 


29 


25 


62i 


70 


^3i 


30 


60 


75 


18 


35 


56J 


80 


12 


40 


53, 


85 


6 


45 


4i 


90 






As an easy illustration of the use of the above table, 
let us find how far the town of Louth is N. of London, 
and how far it is E. of Liverpool On referring to our 
map, or the inde:t to an atlas, we see Louth is about 
5 3 J** N. latitude; and since London is 51^', we have 
the difference = il"**, which multiplied by 6g^j^ gives 
us 127 miles very nearly. Again, since Liverpool is 
3* W. longitude, and Louth is on the first meridian, 
and the length of a degree of longitude at 53^'' N. or 
S. latitude is 40 miles, we have the distance of Louth 
from Liverpool three times 40, or 123 niil^s. Again, 
since Dublin is 6^* W., and Liverpool is 3' W., we 

B 
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have the distance from Liverpool to Dublin three and 
one-third timee 40, or 133^ miles, and so on. 

VIIL — Definitions. — A continent is a large extent 
of land containing many countries. 

An island is entirely surrounded by water. An idet 
is a very small island, usually uninhabited. 

A penin^yla is surrounded on all sides by water 
except at one narrow neck, generally called an idhmua^ 
with which it is connected to a continent, or laa^ger 
portion of land. 

A cape juts out. into the sea ; when very small, it is 
called a point ; when elevated or mountainous, it is 
called a pramomtory.* 

An elevation or protuberance on the earth at least 
1000 feet above sea-level is called a mountain. 
Though the distinction is not always observed, smaller 
elevations are called hilU, A volcano is a burning 
mountain. 

A ylain is a flat or level district of considerable 
extent. 

A taUe-land or plateau is an elevated plain with 
steep acclivities on every side. 

IX. — A plain is called a vattey when it lies between 
two hills ; and a small valley is often called a vale. 

Steppes are extensive sterile plains in South Eussia, 
bordering en the Caspian Sea. 

The surface of the earth consists of land and water, 
in the proportion of three parts water to one part land ; 
and if we compare the north of the equator with the 
south of it, the proportion of land is as five to one. 

An ocean is the largest body of salt water. 

A sea is smaller, and usually confined or bounded 
by land. 

* VariouB names are applied to headlands according to the 
shape they aasume ; in the S. of England, some are called hills, 
as Portland BUI, Selsey BiU ; whilst dome* axe oatied muU or butt 
in the W. <d Scotland, as the MuU of Cantire, the Butt of Lewis. 
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An archipelago is a sea studded with islands. 

A gulf runs some distance into the land. 

A bay has a wider opening, and in general does not 
penetrate so deeply into the land as a gulf, but is* 
usually navigable. 

A creek is a very small bay or inlet 

A'firtJi, frithf or eshiary^ is the widening of a river 
into the sea. 

X.— A channel is longer and wider than a strait 

A strait connects- two large bodies of water. 

A sound is a shallow strait, usually separating an 
island from the mainland. 

A lake is entirely surrounded by land.* 

A lagoon is a sort of brackish lake. 

A river is a stream of fresh water. When one river 
flows into another it is called an affluent or tributary, 
A confluent is a river joining another, after flowing 
some considerable distance in the same direction with 
that other. When a river flows through a rugged and 
hilly district of country, cascades, cataracts^ and rapids 
are formed. > 

A delta^ so called from .its triangular shape, resem-- 
bling one of the letters in the Greek alphabet, is formed 
at the mouths of many rivers by matter carried down 
by the stream. 

XL — The Map of the World. — On standing before 
the map of the world, we see it is divided into two 
large circles, each containing one-half the globe. The 
map is drawn in this form to enable us to see the 
whole world at one view. The circle on the right 
includes what is called the Eastern Hemisphere, or 
Old World, which, mostly one continuous whole, con- 
sists of four great divisions, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Australia, with the oceans and islands by which they 
are surrounded. 

* In Scotland it is often caUed a loch^ in Ireland a lough^ and 
in England a mere, . 
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The Weatem Hemisphere includes the continent of 
America, with the oceans, seas, and islands by which 
it is surrounded. It is divided into two portions oou- 
nected bj the Isthmus of Panama. 

The whole extent of land may be taken at fifty-two 
millions of square miles. Europe contains three 
millions eight hundred thousand, or a little less than 
one-thirteenth of the whole ; Asia, sixteen millions six 
hundred thousand, or very nearly one-third <^ . the 
whole ; Africa, eleven millions and a half^ or ti little 
less than one-fourth of the whole ; Australia and the 
adjacent islands, three and a half millions, or less than 
one-thirteenth of the whole; and America, sixteen 
millions, or nearly one-third of the whole. 

XIL — ^We perceive from the map that the form of 
the land differs in the two continents. In the Old 
Worid, the extension is chiefly from east to west, 
while in the New it is from north to south. The 
chief mountain chains, with a few breaks, follow the 
general direction, In the one case the great plain is 
north of the mountain ridge; in the oth^, though 
consisting of two separate plains, it is east of it. 
America differs from the Old World chiefly in the 
absence of sandy deserts, and in the admirable adapta- 
tion of its great system of rivers and lakes for com- 
munication with the interior of the continents. 

All the great divisions of the globe differ from one 
another in many important particulars. Europe, the 
smallest, is more broken up^ and more deeply indented, 
with a longer coast-line than the others, which, to a 
great extent, accounts for its less rigorous cold in 
winter, and less oppressive heat in summer. Its 
rivers, though not so long as those, in the other conti- 
nents, are much more convenient, and better suited 
for commercial purposes. Its inhabitants, being more 
intelligent, more energetic, and better educated than 
those of the other divisions, have gradually spread, 
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either by colonisation or conquest, over most of the 
globe. With an abundance of the more useful minerals, 
coal and iron, it has very little of the precious metals, 
gold and silver. Its plants are not so exuberant or so 
varied in foliage, nor has it such a variety of animal 
life as the other great divisions of the earth. 

Xni. — ^Asia, with three peninsulas in thesouthi 
just as there are three of Southern Europe, has the 
most opposite extremes of heat and cold, is possessed 
by a less energetic race, has thd highest mountain, the 
most extensive plateau, the largest islands adjoining its 
coasts, and is richer in tropical productions than any 
of the other divisions. It resembles America in size, 
and, to a certain extent, in climate. It differs from 
Africa in its general outline, and, with the exception 
of Arabia, which has a striking resemblance to the 
African continent, is much better watered. It pos^ 
aesses governments of the most diametrically opposite 
character, some parts of it still retaining the ancient 
patriarchal form, others the most absolute despotism ; 
while others, though absolute in form, are limited in 
the exercise of their political functions, either by the 
established customs or traditions of the country. 

XrV. — A£rica, with sandy deserts and. scorching 
heat^ resembles South America only in general outline 
and the fewness of the islands around its coast, having 
few bays or openings of any kind : much of it still 
remains unexplored. While South America is well 
watered and abounds in grassy plains, Africa has few 
large rivers; also their productions differ materially. 
Both continents project towards the east,* and have a 
bending or indentation towards the west. The heated 
winds, which sweep over the great deserts of Africa, 
increase the temperature of Southern Europe. It is 
the most backward division of the globe in civilisation, 
and the least interesting ad regards the progress' of the 
human family. 
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XY. — ^America extends in the meridional direction 
from K. to 8., has every variety of climate, and most 
luxuriant productions. Its great mountain chains are 
not at the centre of the land, but near the coast; 
instead of running parallel to the equator, like most of 
those of the Old World, they take a direction almost N. 
and S. ; and its rivers follow the general law, that 
those flowing eastward are much longer than those 
westward. Young and energetic, its immense republic 
is making rapid strides in modem scientific research, 
and extending its influence far and wide. Unlike 
Europe, it has its islands and openings much more on 
the eastern than on its western side. It is strikingly 
the land of earthquakes and active volcanoes; and 
its mountains, rivers, lakes, plains, and forests are all 
at colossal dimensions. In no other part of the world 
have we such a system of fresh- water lakes. 

Australia, an island a little smaller than Europe, is 
very compact, with only a few wide bays ; rich in the 
precious metals, it is becoming very quickly inhabited 
by the immigrants who flock thither in search of 
them. The peculiarities of its animals and vegetables 
are well known. It has very few rivers, most of its 
surplus waters being carried off by evaporation ; in 
tbis |)articular, and also in that of its interior being 
until recently unexplored, it resembles Africa. Its 
rainfall is small, its droughts frequent. 

Populations. 

Europe 536 mUlioiuL 

Asia ....... 800 „ 

Africa 200 „ 

America' loo „ 

Australia and Polynesia . • 40 ,, 

XVI. — The water on the surface of the globe con- 
sists also of five great divisions. The Pacific has an 
area of 70 millions of square miles, is 10,300 miles by 
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7200, and \^cui 80 named^from the erroneous supposi- 
tion that it T^as almost free from storms. It is quite 
open to the south, hut ahnost closed to the north, 
where a narrow strait forms an entrance to the Arctic 
Ocean. The hottom of the Atlantic consists of two 
valleys and a central ridge. It has a breadth of 3600 
miles at its widest part, and 800 miles at its narrowest 
(from Norway to Greenland), and an area of 25 mil- 
lions of square miles. It is open at the south, but 
partially closed by islands towards the north. It 
drains an area of 19 millions of square miles, while 
the Pacific scarcely drains 8^ millions. 

The Indian Ocean lies north of a line drawn from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the south of Tasmania. 

The Arctic Ocean is round the north pole. It is 
much smaller than any of ihe others; and, so far as we 
know, nearly covered with ice, and almost shut in by 
the great continents. The Antarctic Ocean lies south 
of a line from the south of Kew Zealand to Cape 
Horn, thence to the Cape of Good Hope, by Tasmania 
to New Zealand. 

XVII. — Mountains. — In the great continent, a line 
of continuous mountains may be traced from the north- 
west of Spain almost to Behring Strait, including the 
Pyrenees, Alps, with their continuation in the Balkhan, 
Taurus, Hindoo Koosh, Altai, and Stonovoi ranges; 
while in America, the Bocky Mountains and Andes, 
with a short break, extend through the whole Conti^ 
lieht. Many offshoots and buttresses !may be traced in' 
both continents. 

The shape of a country seems often to depend on, or 
follow, the direction of its chief mountain chains.. 
Italy is a striking example ; also Scandinavia, as tra- 
versed by the. Dofrefield Mountains'; McidagascKir,' 
Cuba, and Jamaica, among islands, are additional 
examples of this rule. 
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VoIcanoe& — Of all the phenomena which mountains 
present, certainly the most remarkable are volcanoes, 
or burning mountains. Four of these are found in 
Europe : VesuvtuSf EtnOy Hekla^ sjid. Strombolt, Most 
volcanoes are situated near the sea, and some are under 
its waters^ as is proved by islands and rocks rising in 
its bosom after earthquakes. The remains of several 
extinct volcanoes are found in many countries, particu- 
larly in France and Bhine Prussia. 

XyilL — Hills. — In a small area, elevations which 
in a eoptinent would be termed hills are called moun- 
tains. Another distinguishing feature between hills 
and mountains is that the former are usually isolated, 
whereas the letter occur in chains or groups, as already 
stated. In England, however, the hiUs, such as the 
N. and S. Downs and the E. Anglican beights, run a 
considerable distance. 

PlateaiLZ.* — ^These include all. table-lands or ele- 
vated plains, although many of them bear no resem- 
blance to the tablelike form. 

The most remarkable table-land in the world is in 
Ccodtral Asia, including Thibet (15,000 feet above sea- 
level) and the desert of Gobi. The plateau of Mexico 
is 7000 feet hi^h, and that of Quito, in S. America, 
still higher The table-land of Spaiu exceeds 2000 
feet in height. 

XIX. — ^Plains or Lowlanda — In Russia an extended 
pUdn stretches from the Arctic Ocean to the Black and 
Caspian Seas. Orossii^ the Uralian Mountains, we 
come to another plain of greater extent, sloping to the 
Arctic Ocean; The Great Desert of Africa is another 
plain, for the most part of moving sand, on which rain 
seldom falls. North America contains vast savannahs 
(HT plains, in the valley of the Mississippi to the east 

* Prof esior Ansted limits the term plaUau io an eleration at 
eait 600 feet in height 
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of the Becky Mountains ; in other parts axeprairiesj or 
natural meadows, alternating with forests. In South 
America the plains are called, towards the Orinoco, 
llanos ; in the centre near the Amazon they are called 
selvaSf or forests ; and farther south, pampas. The 
Bussian Steppes are harren plains near the mouths of 
the Dnieper, Don, and Volga, those east of the latter 
being termed Lower Steppes, In Europe the plain of 
Hungary is second in extent to that of Bussia. 

XX.---Springs rise from sheets of water stored under* 
ground ; and as water will " rise to its level," if the 
reservoir be in a hill, the spring on the lower ground 
will gush up as a fountain : on the other hand, if the 
source of the supply be deep below, the water must be 
brought up by a pump or bucket. 

These internal supplies are formed by rainwater or melted snow 
entering the earth tnrough fissures, or through the soil, till it 
meets with a stratum through which it cannot penetrate, such as 
clay ; it then rises till it finds an opening, through which it runs 
out as a spring. 

XXL — ^Rivers form the natural drainage of the 
land, and return to the sea the surplus waters circulat- 
ing between the ocean, air, and dry land. Besides 
this, rivers fill many and important offices. They en- 
rich the plains at the expense of the mountains, collect 
nourishment for plants, carry food to the sea for its 
inhabitants^ and constitute in most cases an easy means 
of transit. ' Biver-water contains large quantities of 
lime, held in solution, from which sea-animals build 
shells and coral islands. The high land between the 
sources of rivers flowing in different directions is called 
a wdtersked^ and the extent of the country drained by 
a river and its feeders is its hasiru 

In Europe the longest river is the Volga, in Africa 
the Nile, in Asia the Yang-tse-Kiang, in S. America the 
Amaaon, in N. America the Mississippi, in Australia 
the Murrey, 
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' llany riven overflow their banks, more eipecuilly in the torrid 
sone, after the wet season or the meltiDg of the snow. This, by a 
deposit of mud along the valleTs through which they flow, causes 
great fertility. The rate at which a river flows depends on the 
declivity of the country, the volume and depth of water eairicMl 
down, and the windings in its oonrse. 

XXII. — Lakes are described under fotir heads : — 

If several springs and small streams of water fill up 
a cavity or basin, and evaporation is not sufficient to 
dispose of the whole supply, the waters will form for 
themselves a channel and issue forth as a river. Such 
is the origin of the Mississippi^ flowing from Lake 
Itasca; of the Volga, which flows from Lake Teruoff; 
of the Oxus, rising in Lake Victoria in Thibet ; and of 
the NUe, issuing from Lake Victoria Nyanza. 

Another class of lakes consists of those which occur 
in the course of a river, as the Sea of Galilee along the 
Jordan ; the Albert Nyajiza along the Nile ; AUen, Beey 
and Derg in the line of the Shannon. The waters of 
both these kinds of lakes is always fresh. 

A third class consists of lakes which have streams 
running into them, and have no outlet visible, such as 
the Dead Sea. These are for the most part salt. The 
purer parts of the water are taken off by evaporation, or 
sink into porous beds underneath. 

Lakes which have no visible outlet, or apparently 
no water flowing into them, are supplied by springs 
from below, which compensate for the water lost by. 
evaporation. These are supposed to be craters of ex- 
tinct volcanoes : Lake Albano, near Rome, is a pro- 
minent example. 

Lakes are always most numerous in mountainous 
countries, while lagoons are usually found on flat 
coasts in tropical climes. 

XXIIL— The Ocean has been computed to have an 
average depth of two and a half miles, and to weigh 
309 of our atmospheres. The sea, by its currents, 
winds, and rainfall, moderates the cold of the frozen. 
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and the heat of the torrid zone. It is the treasure- 
house of the rains and rivers, and the great thorough- 
fare between distant nations. The action of the waves, 
breaking rocks to pieces, and forming sand for future 
use in ti^e production of land in other places, is daily 
going on around our coasts, with ceaseless activity. 
In distant seas its insects are building up islands — 
future habitations for man and beast. 

The Golf Stream is the most remarkable of the per- 
manent ocean currents. It is an oceanic river, carry*, 
ing warm water into higher latitudes, and in connection 
with it are other currents carrying back its waters, 
chilled by the frosts and ice of the Arctic Sea. It 
originates on the African coast, and flows almost 
directly W. with a breadth of 350 miles, and enters 
the Caribbean 8ea; increasing in temperature under 
a tropical suhj it sweeps through tlie Gulf of Mexico, 
out of which it issues an impetuous stream. of hot 
water 600 feet deep, at the rate of some 80 miles a 
day. It proceeds northwards along the American coast, 
with, an increasing breadth, uutil^ deflected to the west 
by the banks of Newfoundland, it recrosses the At- 
lantic, one branch proceeding between Great', Britain 
and Iceland, while the main stream proceeds 8. by 
the Azores and Spain; 

By this current the west side of Europe, and espe- 
cially Irdand, Cornwall, and tha H^irides,. rebel ve 
warmth aild moisture. A cold ouii»nt! comes S. < from 
the north polei beneath the Gulf Stream, which carries 
icebergs along with it. 

In the Pacific. Ocean there is also a great current 
running W. from the Bay of Panama, right across to 
the Philippine Isles, and proceeding K., returns along 
the W. coast of North America. 

A current starts f roin the Bay of Bengal, and, flow- 
ing past Ceylon, passes the Seydielles, and runs be- 
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tweea Mozambique and Madagascar to the neighlxniT- 
hood of the Cape of Good Hope. 

XXIY. — Tlie Tides are caused by the attraction of 
the sun and moon. They occur twice each day, or, 
more strictly speaking, twice every twenty-four hours 
and fifty minutes. When the tidal wave is out at 
sea, the waters recede from our shores, and it is ebb 
tidCf or low wetter. As this wave strikes the coast 
when following the moon in her course, it is called 
fiood tide, or high water. There is anotiier tidal wave 
at the same time on the opposite side of the earth. 
At full and at new moon the tide is highest, and is 
termed spring tide ; neap tide occurs at her quarters^ 

At Bristol it often rises higher than 40 feet, at 
Chepstow 50, in the English Channel i2|^ feet, and in 
the Bay of Fundy, Nova 8cotia, 70 feet When, 
against the carrent of a river, as the Ghmges, or of 
one opening into a funnel-shaped channel, as the 
Bristol, a great wave rolls violently and suddenly, it is 
called a Bore ; and this rises 180 feet in the Maranon« 

Sometimei, on the west coait of IreUuid} and on the Cornish 
coast, though the air is calm, the sea rolls in great wares. This 
is called a qround 9weU^ and is the effect of a storm ra^ng out in 
the Atlantic manjr miles distant. According to the direction in 
which it ia heard, a storm is' predicted or fine weather expected. 
This ground swell is also felt on other coasts open to the direct 
wayes of the ocean. 

XXY. — The Atmosphere is the "aerial ocean,'' 
which surrounds the earth on all sides, and at whose 
bottom we live. It is about 50 miles in height, and 
has the same weight as an ocean of water would have 
of the same surface, and 32 feet deep. 

The temperature of the atmosphere diminishes as we ascend, 
and this diminution is consequent on its increased raritj. In the 
lower regicHis of the air the decrease of heat is one de^ee for 300 
feet of ascent ; and, consequently, the tope of mountamsi even at 
the equator, are always covered with snow. 

The atmosphere reflects light coming from the sun. 
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If it were, not so, total darkness would surround us, 
exoapt where the sun is actually shining. Twilight is 
due to the refraction of rays of light in passing through 
the atmosphere. The air conducts sound in erery 
direction at the rate of 1143 feet per second. The 
atmosphere moderates • temperature hy the interchange 
of air between polar and equatorial regions, attend^ 
by the condensation of vapourr Had we no atmo- 
sphere, we should have no twilight^ and instead of the 
gradual transition in the evening from light to total 
darkness, and in the morning from darkness to day- 
light, we should be suliject twice a day to the sudden 
rel)ound from darkness to sunlight, and vice versa. 
When the sun is not more than iS"* below the horixon, 
his rays, striking into the higher regions of the atmo- 
sphere, and being by the clouds and vapours suspended 
in it^ are reflected to the earth, causing twilight, which 
varies in duration according to the season of the year, 
the latitude of tiie place, and the state of the atmo- 
sphere. 

XXVL — ^Around the middle of the earth, on account 
of the sun being always vertical, or nearly so, the air 
becomes heated and ascends, while the cool air from 
the colder parts of the earth, north and south, rushes 
in to supply its place, and gives rise to the most 
constant and regular winds on the surface of the globe, 
called trade wincbi so named from their being so favour- 
able to commerce. These extend about 30^ north and 
south of the equator ; on the north of the equator 
their direction, which is greatly influenced by the 
rotation of the earth on its axis, is from the north- 
east, and on the south of the equator from the south- 
east. Of course, the force and direction of these winds 
are very much affected by local causes, such as the 
intervention of high mountains, and changes in the 
amount of atmospheric pressure. Their course is most 
permanent and regular in large open seas. The moih 
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9oans. are to a certain extent modifications of the trade 
'winds found in the Indian Ocean; and they shift 
their direction every six months, according to the posi- 
tion of the sun. 

The. chief cause of local changes in the direction of 
the wind is change of temperature. Heat produces 
expansion of air, which rises, and, as it were, overflows 
to a place of greater coldness, while the cooler air 
rushes in from all sides to take its place. In the 
torrid zone a large quantity of vapour is drawn into the 
air from the sea, and more comes with air currents 
from different places. Now as vapour is lighter than 
common air, it rises, expands, and is often condensed 
into clouds and rain : hence the great rainfall wherever 
the sun is vertical 

XXYII. — Searbreezes occur in hot climates : the 
land during the day hecomes more heated than the sea, 
and a current sets in from the water towards the shore. 
After sunset the land cools more rapidly than the 
water, and a land breeze continues during the night 

Bain is caused by an accuinulation of watery vapour 
in the atmosphere, in consequence of a lowering of the 
temperature. The aqueous vapour when frozen in its 
passage downwards through a very cold stratum of air 
becomes hail or sleet. 

The Baitifall is now pretty accurately recorded. In 
mountainous or forest regions it is greater, while in 
places in the interior of a country far from hills it is 
smaller than .one might expect Cumberland, Corn- 
wall, and the West Coast of Ireland have a considerable 
rainfall. The rainfall varies a little from year to year. 
It is at the following places : — 
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3» 



PI.ACX. 


COUMTRT. 


BAUfrALU i 


London . • 


England . 


1 

21 inches 


Paris .... 


France 






21 1, 


Madras 


India . 






48 „ 


Bombay 


1 






^i •• 


Canton 


China. 






78 „ 


Vera Cruz . 


Mexico 






183 » 


Oporto . . • 


Portugal 






54 >f 


San Francisco . 


California , 






21 „ 


New Orleans 


Alabama 






52 „ 


Stye .... 


Cumberland 




198 „ 



Bainless regions are found in both hemispheres. 
In the eastern they extend in a wide bolt across the 
widest part of Africa, eastward by the Isthmus of 
Suez, over the Red Sea and Arabia, and, though not 
continuously, over Persia and Cabool, terminating in 
the great desert of Gobi. 

In the ISTew World, the rainless belt extends K and 
S. through a part of Chili and Peru, and, with an 
interruption at the Isthmus of Panama, through Gali^ 
foiinia and Mexico. 

XXYIII. — Climate. — The climate of a place is its 
prevailing weather, or the usual degree of warmth and 
moisture at that place, distinguished by the terms cold, 
wet, salubrious, equable, extreme. . 

The proximate causes of differences of climate are 
the heat of the sun, the proximity of the sea, elevation 
above sea-level, the prevailing winds, the position of 
mountain ranges, currents of the ocean and in the 
atmosphere, aspect and nature of the soil. 

Isothermal {equal heat) lines have been drawn round 
the globe to mark the average annual temperature, but 
on such lines an extreme climate may correspond with 
an equable one. 

Places near large bodies of water have a morA 
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equable climate than places in the interior of continents 
in the same latitudes. Ireland has a higher winter 
temperature than any part of Great Britain, with 
the exception of a very small district in Cornwall. 

The mean temperature of Ireland in January reaches 
round Cork and Kerry to 42°; in the eastern, and 
central districts of England to the Thames it is hat 
37*. Hence, the winter climate of the former district 
is higher by 5* than that of the east and centre of 
* England, the shallow German Ocean having little in- 
fluence on the latter. Again, London has & winter 
temperature of nearly eight degrees higher than Vienna, 
which is three degrees south of it, but in a continental 
position. 

XXIX. — ^The snow-line, that is, the height above or 
on the surface of the earth that marks ^e freezing- 
point, is higher on the side of mountains looking 
towards the equator than on the opposite side ; but 
on the Himalaya mountains the higher snow-line is 
northwards, in consequence of the radiation of heat 
from the Central plateau of Asia melting the snow to 
a greater height than the direct rays of ti^e sun. 

Siberia, which slopes towards the north pole, being 
turned away from the sun's rays, is a striking instance 
of climatic influence through aspect The coldest 
portion of the globe is here about 80' N. latitude, and 
at 95*" E. longitude. . It is said to have a mean tem^ 
perature of 1° Fahrenheit. There is another point iu 
Korth America about the same parallel, 80* and 100* 
"W. longitude, which is said by some to have even a 
lower temperature. These points are denominated 
poles of cold. 

XXX — The.maxiner's compass, so useful to sea- 
men, is formed of a needle or a small piece of steel 
magnetised and balanced on a pivot Its "N, end 
points at Greenwich 24° W. of the true north. This 
deviation from the actual north is called the variation 
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of tlie needle. Now, as the needle always points in 
the same direction, it is invaluable to sailors, as it is 
an unerring guide of their vessel's course by night and 
by day. The north magnetic pole is on the W. of 
Boothia Peninsula in North America, and was found 
out in 1 83 1. The place was visited in 1859 by 
M'Clintock, the friend of M'Clure, the discoverer of 
the North- West Passage.* 

XXXI. — Baron von Humboldt divided the globe 
into eight vegetable zones : — 

1. JSqtuUorial, or region of the palm and bananas, 
extending about 15*" on each side of the equator. 

2. The tropical zone, or region of the tree-ferns and 
figs, from 15° to the tropiqs. 

3. The sub-tropical zmie, or region of laurels and 
myrtles, from the tropics to 34°, 

4. The toarm temperate zone, or region of evergreen 
trees, from 34* to 45*. 

5. The cold temperate zone, or region of deciduous 
trees, from 45 ** to 58°. 

6. The sub-arctic zone, or region of pines, from 58° 
to the arctic circle. 

7. The arctic zone, or region of andromedas and 
alpine rhododendrons, from the arctic circle to 72"* 
north and south latitude. 

8. The pdar zone, or region of alpine plants, gen- 
; tians, ranunculus, &c., also lichens, mosses, from 72° 
' to the utmost limit of vegetation. 

Similar changes of vegetation are found in ascend- 
ing from the base of some mountains to their summits, 
such as the Andes, the Peak of Teneriffe, and Mount 
Etna. 

* It ia now csiAblished that there are four magnetic poles ; KufL 
the periodical variation of n^aguetio force ia chiefly due to cleotii- 
cal currents near the earth's surface. 
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EUROPE. 

L — Bnrope extends from Cape Nordtyn in Korway 
to Caps Matapon in Greece, 3400 miles; and from 
Cape St. Yincent in Portugal to the month of the 
Kara River in the N.E., 3400 miles. Its population 
is 336 milliona Irrespective of islands, it lies between 
the parallels of 36° 1' and 71° 6' N. latitude, and 
between the meridians of gj W., and 65! E. longitude. 
It is bounded on the N, by the Arctic Ocean; on the 
W, by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the S. by the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the Sea of Marmora, the Black 8ea, 
and the Caucasian Mountains ; on the E. by Asia, from 
which it is separated by the Ural Mountains, TJisl 
River, and Caspian Sea. 
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In addition, Ihere are the small republics of Andorra 
on the S. side of the Pyrenees, and 3an Marino, in the 
Apennines. 

ilTofe.— The QMat Power* ten — Great Britain, France, Oer- 
manj, Kassia, and Austria ; the second rate are — Italy, Tarkey, 
Belgium, Holland, Sweden and Norway, and Spain. 

III. — Snzface. — Generally speaking, Europe is moun- 
tainous and hilly in the N.W., the centre, and the S., 
and flat everywhere else. The Great Plainy occupying 
an area of about 2\ millions of square miles, extends 
from the Ural Mountains to the Baltic, and including 
Belgium and Holland and North Germany, reaches 
across the N. of France almost to the Atlantic. 

The following smaller plains may also be enume- 
rated : — There are three plains watered by the Danube 
— that of Bavaria on the Upper, the greater and less 
Hungarian plains on the Middle, and that of Wallachia 
and Bulgaria on the Lower Danube. The Plain of 
L&mhardyj traversed by the Po, is 250 miles long and 
50 broad, and is exceedingly productive. The Great 
Plain divides the European mountain system into two 
parts — the Scandinavian K. of it, and the Alpine sys- 
tem S. of it. 

IV.— Seas.— The White Sea, N. of Eussia, the Baltie, 
North Sea, Mediterranean, ArcMpelago, Marmora, 
Black Sea, Sea of Azov, the Irish Sea, the Skager 
Back, and Cattegat. 

Islands. — Nova Zemhla, Spitzbergen, and Vaigatz, 
N. of Eussia ; the Loffoden Isles, N.W. of Norway ; 
Zealand, Funen, Langland, Aland, Oland, and Goth- 
land in the Baltic; Iceland, the Faroe and British 
Isles, in the Atlantic : the Balearic Islands, Sardinia, 
Corsica^ Elba, and Malta in the Mediterranean ; the 
Ionian Isles, W. of Greece, Negropont, and many others 
on the E. of Greece. 

Feninsulas. — Norway and Sweden, Jutland, Spain 
and Poiiugal, Italy, the Morea, and the Crimea, 
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IfltlimiMes. — The Isthmus of Corinth^ in Greece, 
and Perekqp in S. Russia. 

V. — Oape& — The North Cape on the isle of Mageroe, 
Nordkyn in Finland, the Naze in S. of Norway, the 
SJcaw in N. of Denmark, Cape Wraih in N. of Scot- 
land, the Land! 8 End in S.W. of England, Malin Head 
in N. of Ireland, Cape La Hogue in N. of France, 
Ortegal and Finisterre in the N.W. of Spain, Cape St, 
Vincent in Portugal, Ti'ofalgar and Falos in Spain, 
Pasaaro in Sicily, Spartivento and Otranto in Italy, 
Matapan and Angela in Greece. 

GnlfB. — Fientce, Lyons^ Chnoa, Taranto, SqutUacCy 
and Lepanto^ in the Mediterranean ; Bothnia^ Finland^ 
and i^i^a, in the Baltic ; jS^. ifoZo in France ; Corinth 
in Greece. 

Bay. — The Bay of Biscay, on the W. of France, is 
the only one of importance. 

Straits. — The Sound, between Sweden and the 
island of Zealand; the Great Belt, between this isle 
and that of Funen ; the Little Belt, between Funen and 
Denmark proper ; Dover, between the North Sea and 
English Channel ; Gibraltar, S. of Spain ; Bonifacio, 
Messina, Otranto, Dardanelles, Bo8phorus,QJidYenikale, 
in the Mediterranean and its branches. 

VL — Mountains. — ^The Alps, in Italy, Switzerland, 
France, and South Germany ; the Apennines, which run 
down Italy ; the Pyrenees, separating France from 
Spain; the Balkan Mountains in Turkey; the Car- 
pathian Mountains in Austria; the Erz and Svdetic 
in Central Germany ; the Dofrine or Dofrefleld Moun- 
tains,' between Norway and Sweden ; the Ural Moun- 
tains E. and the Caucasian Mountains S. of Russia. 

Table-lands. — ^The only real plateau in Europe is in 
Central Spain, extending over 100,000 square miles, 
and varying from 2000 to 3000 feet in height. 

VIL — Rivers. — Generally the rivers of Europe either 
flow towards the S.E, or N.W. The principal rivers 
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are : — ^The UrdL and Volga, flowing into the Caspian 
Sea; the Don into the Sea of Azov; the Dnieper, 
Dniester, and Danube into the Black Sea ; the Adige 
and Po into the Gulf of Venice ; the Tiber, Rhone, and 
Ebro into the Mediterranean; the Douro, Tagm, 
Guadiana, and Otuidalquivir into the Atlantic; the 
Graronne and Loire into the Bay of Biscay ; the Seine 
into the English Channel ; the Rhine, Weaer, and Elbe 
into the North Sea; the Oder, Vistula, Memel, and 
Duna into the Baltic ; the Onega and North Dwina into 
the White Sea ; the Thames, Severn, Shannon, Black- 
water. Forth, and Clyde in the British Isles. 

Lakes. — ^The principal lakes are : — Geneva^ Lucerne, 
Neuchatel, and Constance in Switzerland ; Lakes Mag- 
giore, Garda, Como, and Lugano in Italy ; Lakes 
Neusiedter-see and Platten-see in Austria ; Lakes Wener, 
Wettem, and Malar, in Sweden; Lakes Ladoga, 
Onega, Peipus, Enare, Saima, and Ilnien in Russia. 

VIII. — Climate. — The climate of Europe is not so 
extreme as that of the other continents. Roughly, 
Europe may be divided into three climatic zones : (i.) 
The Northern, lying N. of the parallel of 55", in which 
the severe and boisterous winter lasts nearly nine 
months, summer the remainder, with a few days of 
spring and autumn intervening; in the summer the 
heat is powerful and vegetation rapid. (2.) The 
Cerdral, from 45** to 55**, has the four seasons dis- 
tinctly marked, with {t gradual succession from one to 
the other, winter longer than summer, and from W. to 
E, its intensity increasing. (3.) The Southern, S. of 
the parallel of 45**, has very little snow, long droughts, 
and great heat in summer. 

The rainfall decreases towards the E. On the coast of Portugal 
the usual fall is more than 100 inches, and only 15 in the E. of 
Bussia. The most rainy part of Europe is Coimhra, where more 
than 200 inches is the average annual fall. In the S. the rain 
generally falls in winter ; in tiie W. and N.W. in autumn; in the 
A. and Central countries in the summer. 
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IX. — ^InliabitantB. — With the exception of a few 
tribes at the extreme N., and the Magyars of Hungary, 
all the inhabitants of Europe belong to the Caucasian 
race. In reference to their language this race is 
divided into three great branches : first, those whose lan^ 
guages are in a great measure derived from the Latin, 
such as the French, Spanish, Italians, and Portuguese ; 
secondly, the Teutonic, which includes most of Grer- 
many, the British Isles, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and the Netherlands; thirdly, the Slavs, represented 
by the dialects of Russia, Poland, much of Austria, 
and some provinces in Turkey. A recent computation 
gives 80 millions of Slavs. The population is densest 
in Belgium, England, and Holland. 

X. — Religion. — The principal creeds of Europe are 
three— Catholic in the S.W. ; Greek Church in the 
E. ; and Protestant in the middle and KW. The 
countries in which very little mixture is found are : 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, being almost exclusively 
Catholic ; Norway and Sweden with England, almost 
exclusively Protestant. Eussia contains about 8 mil- 
lions of Catholics, 4 millions Protestants, 2^ millions 
Mohammedans, i| million Jews, and i million Arme- 
nians. All the other European countries are mixed, 
Turkey alone representing Mohammedanism. 

XI.-^Indu8tTies. — The prevailing industry in most 
countries of Europe is agriculture, chiefly consisting 
in tillage, cattle-rearing, and dairy-farming. Mining 
forms an important industry in Great Britain, Belgium, 
Eastern France, Hungary, and Sweden. Manufactures 
of coarse woollens for home use are carried on in all 
countries ; liTiens in France, the Low Countries, the 
British Isles, Hanover, Silesia, and Moravia ; iron goods 
in the British Isles and Belgium ; cordage and sailcloth 
in all large seaports ; beer m most countries, but par- 
ticularly in Bavaria, the British Isles, and the city of 
Strasbourg. Chain is largely exported from the coun- 
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tries boidering on the S. of the Baltic and from Southern 
Kossia; a2ti;e otZ from Northern Italy. The production 
of wines constitutes an important iikdustry in France 
and Spain ; dried fruiU in Greece, Spain, Portugal, 
and other southern lands. 

XIL — Animals. — The progress of civilisation and 
Uie increase of population have rendered extinct many 
species of animals which were once numerous. The 
hone was fleetest and best in Spain, having been in- 
troduced by the Arabs ; but there the breed has de- 
generated. The heaviest horses are found on the 
shores of the North Sea. Holland, Switzerland, and 
England have splendid draught horses. Corsica has the 
snifidlest horses, the N. of Sweden the largest, England 
the nicest and swiftest The mtUe is used in hilly 
eonntries, particularly Spain; and the ass^ though 
much used in Ireland and many other countries, is 
biggest in Spain and Malta. The sheep^ of which 
there are many varieties, is everywhere ; the goat in 
mountainous districts ; the hog is used extensively for 
food, except in Turkey ; the reindeer is found in Lap- 
land ; the dog everywhere is man's faithful companion. 

Of Wild Att<Tna.lg^ two species of bear are found ; 
the hrown hear of the mountains of Southern Europe, 
and the polar hear of Northern Europe. The lynx, and 
wolf, wUd cai, fox, and otter are also found widely dis- 
tributed. Of the rodentia we have heavers, squirrels, 
marmots, rats, and mice. Monkeys are found wild on 
the rocks of Gibraltar. 

XIIL — Minerabk — There is very little gold, silver, 
or precious stones in Europe, but abundance of iron, 
coal, and other useful metals are found. Iron is found 
in the British Isles, Belgium, France, Russia, Germany, 
Sweden, Italy, Spain, and Austria. Coal is found in 
the three first-named countries, also in Hungary, 
Sweden, and Germany. QuicksUver is found in S.W. 
of Austria, in- Spain, and Bavaria. Copper is found 
in the British Isles, Russia, Hungary, Sweden, Nor- 
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way, Turkey, Germany, and Spain. Lead in Spain, 
British Islos, Austria, France, and Norway. Tin in 
England, Saxony, and Spain. Zinc in Great Britain, 
Belgium, and Germany. Salt in Russia, Austria, 
France, Spain, Portugal, England, Ireland, Italy, 
Greece, and Sweden. England produces ten times as 
much coal as both Belgium and France, the next most 
productive countries. 

XIV. — ^Vegetables. — In the south the vegetation re- 
sembles that of Africa, the vine, the datey.ihejpricklif 
pear, castor-oil plant, rice, cotton, sugar-cane, maize, 
fig, olive, and orange being produced. Almost all these 
either disappear or languish at about the parallel of 
40° ; then comes the vine, which more northward is 
followed by wheat and other grain, also by hard kees, 
such as the oak and birch^ witib rich grazing pastures, 
which are almost unknown in Southern Europe. In 
the extreme N. vegetation ceases, and the ground is 
covered with perpetual congelation. 

XV. — Rivers, with Chief Towns on them. 

Volga, — ^Astrakhan, Saratov, Kazan, Nijni-JSTovgorod. 
Danube. — Ismail, Galatz, Belgrade, Buda - Pesth^ 

Vienna, Ulm. 
Rhone, — ^Avignon, Lyons, Geneva. 
Tagus, — ^Lisbon, Toledo. 
Garonne, — Bordeaux, Toulouse. 
Loire, — Nantes, Tours, Orleans, St. Etienne. 
Seine, — Havre, Rouen, Paris. 

Sclieldt, — Antwerp, Ghent, Cambrai. , 

Rhine. — Leyden, Utrecht, Cologne, Bonn, Coblentz, 

Mannheim, Strasbourg, Basle. 
J?/6e.— Gluckstadtj Altona, Hamburg, Magdeburg^ 

Dresden. 
(Mer. —Stettin, Frankfort^ Breslau. 
Vistula, — Konigsberg, Warsaw, Cracow. 
Niemen. — Memel, Tilsit, Grodno. 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 

I.— The BKITISH EMPIKE consists of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, with the adjacent 
islands, together with the colonial possessions, India, | 
Australia, South Africa, the Dominion of Canada, New 
Zealand, Jamaica, and many other places. 

England is hounded on the north hy the Solway 
Firth and Cheviot Hills; E., hy the North Sea or 
German Ocean ; on the S., hy the English Channel ; 
and on the W., hy the Irish Sea and St. George's 
Channel England and Wales have an area of nearly 
58,000 square miles, and a population of 26 millions. 
The length, from Berwick to the Lizard Point, is 420 
miles ; from the Land's End to Lowestoft Ness, 
360 miles; the coast-line is* ahout 2000 miles in 
length. 

II. — Of the 40 English counties, 20 are on the 
coast and 20 inland. Of the 12 counties of Wales, 
only 3 are inland. 



Six South-Ooast Oounties. 



County. 


County Town. 


Situation. 


I. Kent .... 


Maidstone . . 


Medway. 


2. Sussex. . . . 


Lewes . . . 


Ouse. 


3. Hampshire . . 


Winchester . . 


Itchen. 


4. Dorsetshire . . 


Dorchester . . 


Frome. 


5. Devonshire . . 


Exeter City . 


Exe. 


6# Cornwall . . . 


Bodmin . . 


Camel. 
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Seven East-Ooast Counties. 



County. 



1. Northumberland 

2. Durham . 

3. Yorkshire 

4. Lincolnshire 

5. Norfolk . 

6. Suffolk . 

7. Essex . . 



County Town. 



Newcastle . 
Durham City 
York City . 
Lincoln City 
Norwich City 
Ipswich . . 
Chelmsford . 



Situation. 



Tyne. 

Wear. 

Ouse. 

Witham. 

Wensunu 

Orwell. 

Chelmer. 



IIL — Seven WeslrCoast Conntiea 



1. Somersetshire 

2. Gloucestershire 

3. Monmouthshire 

4. Cheshire . . 

5. Lancashire . 

6. Westmoreland 

7. Cumberland . 



Taunton . . . 
Gloucester City 
Monmouth . 
Chester City 
Lancaster . 
Appleby . . 
Carlisle City 



Tone. 

Severn, 

Wye. 

Dee. 

Lune, 

Eden. 

Eden. 



Six North-Midland Connties. 



f . Derbyshire . . 

2. Nottinghamshire 

3. Salop .... 

4. Staffordshire. . 

5. Leicestershire . 

6. Butlandshire. . 


Derby . . . 
Nottingham 
Shrewsbury . . 
Stafford . . . 
Leicester . . 
Oakham ... 


Derwentw 

Trent. 

Severn. 

Sow. 

Soar. 

Chatmoss. 
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lY. — Seven ICdland Oounties. 



CtorHTT. 


OOUHTT TOWH. 


SrnjATiov. 


1. Herefordshire . 

2. Worcestershire . 

3. Warwickshire . 

4. Northampton- 

shire 

5. Hnntingdonshire 

6. Bedfordshire. . 

7. Camhridgeshire . 


Hereford • . 
Worcester City. 
Warwick . . 
Northampton . 

Huntingdon. . 
Bedford . • . 
Cambridge . . 


Wye. 

Sevenu 

Avon. 

NeiL 

Great Ouse. 
Great Ouse. 
Cam. 



Seven South-Midland Oonntiea 



1. Oxfordshire . . 


Oxford City . 


Thames. 


2. Buckinghamshire 


Aylesbury . . 


Thames. 


3. Hertfordshire . 


Hertford . . . 


Lea. 


4. Wiltshire . . . 


Salisbury . . 


Avon.' 


5. Berkshire. . . 


Beading . . . 


Kennet. 


6. Middlesex . . 


London . . . 


Thames. 


7. Surrey .... 


Guildford . . 


Wey. 



Y. — Six North-Wales Oonnties. 



1. Flintshire 

2. Denbighshire 

3. Carnarvonshire 

4. Anglesea . . 

5. Merionethshire 

6. Montgomeryshire 



Mold. . 
Denbigh . 
Carnarvon 
Beaumaris 
Dolgelly . 
Montgomery 



Alyn. 

K of county. 

Menai Strait. 

Menai Strait. 

Mawddach. 

Severn. 
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Six South-Wales Comities. 



OOTJKTI. 


County Town. 


Situation. 


1. Eadnorshire . . 

2. Cardiganshire . 

3. Pembrokeshire . 

4. Carmarthenshire 

5. Glamorganshire . 

6. Brecknockshire . 


Presteign . . 
Cardigan . . 
Pembroke . . 

Carmarthen . . 
Cardiff . . . 
Brecknock . . 


Lug. 
Teify. 
Milford Uar 

yen. 
Towy. 
TaE 
Usk. 



VL — Islands — 

On the East — Holy, Earn, and Coquet Islands, off 

Northumberland; Sheppey and Thanet, at the 

mouth of the Thames. 
On the South — Isle of Wight, the Channel Islands, 

viz., Jersey, Guernsey, Aldemey, Sark. 
On the West— Scilly Islands, Lundy Island, Bard- 

sey Island, Anglesea, Holy Island, Walney Island, 

and the Isle of Man. 
Capes — 

On the East — Flamborougli Head, Spurn Head, 

Lowestoft Ness, Naze, Foulness, N. Foreland, 

S. Foreland. 
On the South — Dungeness, Beachy Head, Selsea 

Bill, St. Catharine's Point, Needles, St Alban's 

Head, Portland BiU, Start Pointy Black Head, 

the Lizard. 
On the West— Land's End, Hartland Point, St. 

Govan's, St. David's, and Strumble Heads, Braicb- 

y-Pwll, Holy Head, Great Orme's Head, and St, 

Bee's Head. 
VII. — Bays and Openings — 

On the East — Mouths of the Tyno and Tees, Brid- 
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liDgton Bay, Mouth of the Humber, the Wash, 
Mouth of the Thames. 

On the South, Portsmouth Harbour, Southampton 
Water, Spithead, the Solent, Poole Harbour, Tor 
Bay, Plymouth Sound, Falmouth Harbour, and 
Mount's Bay. 

On the West— Barnstaple, Swansea, and Carmar- 
then Bays, Bristol Channel, Milford Haven, St. 
Bride's and Cardigan Bays, Menai Strait, Mouths 
of the Dee, Mersey, and Kibble, Morecambe Bay, 
and the Solway Firth. 
Lalies — 

Are mostly in Cumberland and Westmoreland; 
Windermere, the largest, is lo miles long and i 
mile broad ; XJUeswater, Derwentwater, Coniston, 
and Buttermere. In Wales, Bala Lake is 4 
miles long and half a mile broad. 
Ylll.— Plains— 

The Plain of York, the Cheshire Plain, the Cen- 
tral Plain, the Eastern Plain, lying in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex, the Fen district around the 
Wash, and the Salisbury Plain in Wiltshire. 
Rivers — 

On the East — Tyne, Wear, Tees, in and bordering 
Durhamshire ; Yorkshire Ouse and Trent, which 
flow into the Humber; into the Wash — the 
Witham, Welland, Nen, and Great Ouse; in 
Korfolk, the Yare; in Suflfolk, the Orwell; in 
Essex, the Chelmer; then the Thames and the 
Medway. 

On .the South — The Sussex Ouse, the Itchin, the 
Salisbury Avon, Stour, Exe, and Tainar. 

On the West — ^The Torridge, Parrot, Bristol Avon, 
Severn, Wye, Usk, TaflP, Teify, Dee, Mersey, 
Eibble, Lune, Derwent, and Eden. 
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1. Tyne. . . . 

2. Wear .... 
J Tees ... . 

4. Yorkshire Ouse 

5. Trent .... 

6. Witbam. . . 

7. Welland . . . 

8. Nen ... . 

9. Great Onaa . . 

10. Thames . . . 

11. Severn . , . 

12. Wye .... 
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XIII.— ENGLISH INDUSTRIES. 

There are four great indastries — agriculture, mining, 
manufacturing, and commerce. Agriculture is pursued 
in two great branches, tillage and grazing. Our chief 
crops aire wheat, oato, barley, rye, potatoes, turnips, 
beans, peas, fruits, vegetables, hemp, and flax. Wheai 
tmd the other grains are raised in all the tillage coun- 
ties, Norfolk, Cambridge, &c. Hops are extensively 
grown in Kent, Surrey, and Hereford. Vegetables in 
the neighbourhood of all our great towns. Fruits 
chiefly in Kent and the southern counties. Notwith- 
standing the advanced stage of our agriculture, yet we 
must import immense quantities of wheat from various 
parts of the world. 

mining! 

The chief minerals are coal, iron, copper, lead, tin, 
and rock salt. Our coal is distributed in seventeen 
fields, three of which are in Wales. Iro?i is chiefly 
found mixed with the coal. Copper is found in Wales, 
Devon, and Cornwall. Lead in Flint, Cumberland, 
and many other counties. Tin in Cornwall chiefly. 
Mock salt in Worcester and Cheshire. 



XIV.— MANUFACTURES. 

Our three great manufactures are cotton, iron, and 
woollens. The seat of the first being Manchester and 
the towns around, and the chief seats of the woollens 
being at Leeds and Bradford in the West Riding, and 
in the West of England, at Frome, Trowbridge, Brad- 
ford, and Stroud. Iron is found in all the coal-fields, 
but chiefly at Merthyr Tydvill, Wolverhampton, Dud- 
ley, Rotherham, and Middlesborough. 
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XY.— MANUPAOTUEmO TOWKa 



Town, 


County. 


Situation. 


Trade. 


Manchester. 


Lancashire. 


• 

Irwell. 


Cotton. 


Birmingham. 


Warwick. 


Bea. 


Iron and metal. 


Leeds. 


Yorkshire. 


Aire. 


Woollens, 


Sheffield. 


Yorkshire. 


Sheaf. 


Cutlery. 


Bradford. 


Yorkshire. 




Woollens. 


Stoke. 


Staffordshire. 


Trent. 


Potteries. 


Wednesbnry. 


Stafford. 


Sow. 


Iron and coaL 


Sunderland. 


Durham. 


Tees. 


Goal. 


Merthyr 


Glamorgan. 


Taff, 


Iron and coal. 


Tydvill. 








Leicester. 


Leicestershire. 


Soar. 


Stockings. 


Nottingham. 


Notts. 


Trent. 


Lace, boots, &o. 


Blackburn. 


Lancashire. 


Burn. 


Cotton, muslin. 


Preston. 


Do. 


Ribble. 


Cotton, cordage. 


Bolton. 


Do; 


IxwelL 


Cotton, silk. 


Oldham. 


Do. 




Cotton, hats, &c. 



XVI. — other Town& — Brighton, 130,000, is a 
fashionable watering-place ; York and Canterbury 
cities are ecclesiastical capitals; Exeter, Winchester, 
Worcester, Carlisle, and Durham are important cathe- 
dral cities; Oxford and Cambridge are the seats of 
our old universities; Maidstone is the centre of the 
hop trade; Crewe and Derby are railway centres; 
Doncaster, Newmarket, and Epsom have races, 

XVII.— OTHER MANUFACTURES. 

Silk is made at Spitalfields in E. London, Maccles- 
field in Cheshire, Coventry in Warwick, and at 
Derby : Flannels are produced at Halifax and Roch- 
dale ; also at Newton and Welshpool in Wales : 
Blankets at Witney in Oxfordshire and Dewsbury 
in Yorkshire : Carpets at Kidderminster, Halifax in 
Yorkshire, and at Louth : Leather at Bermondsey in S. 
London, Leeds, Nortiiampton, and Stafford : Ships at 
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Birkenhead, Simdeilaiid, Lmdeii^ GiUBsby, Shielda, 
Fleetwood, and HnQ : Earthaaoart at Bnislem, Han- 
ley and Stoke in Staffi>idshiie : Lace at Nbttingham, 
Perfoy, and Leicester : Hotiery at Nottingham, Derby 
Bradford, and Leicester: Bicycles and Tricycles at 
CoYcntry. 

XYUL^^BEAT SEAPOBT XOWHSL 

Ptfrts. — Ltmdon — 3,852,000 — (T^bomea), is the 
greatest port in the world, the capital of the British 
Empire, tibe seat of our Parliament^ the residence of our 
nobility, the mainspring of our eommercial iMjtivity, 
and the largest and wealthiest ccnnmunitj on the face 
of the globe. 

Liverpool — 552,000 — {Mersey^ia the second English 
port. Its docks extend for miles ; and, besideiB being 
our chief cotton port, it is the great emporium of 
American and Irish commerca 

Bristol — 207,000 — (Avon), ranks next as a port, its 
dbief trade being with the South of Ireland, West 
Indies, &c. It has glass, brass, iron, and lead works. 

Hull — 154,000 — (Humber), is the great emporium 
of trade with the Netherlands, Holland, and the 
Baltic. It is an important fishing town. 

Newcastle— i4S,ooo-^(Tyne)y is our fifth port, its- 
importance having risen with the neighbouring coal 
trade. It has many glass and other factories. 

Portsmouth— 1 2S,ooo^(Solent\ is the principal seat 
of our navy and one of the three naval arsenals, the 
others being Chatham and Plymouth. 

Yarmouth— 46,000*— the seat of the herring-fishery ; 
Fleetwood, with a large timber trade ; Holyhead, with ' 
a great Irish intercourse ; Dover, with French, and 
Harwich, with Dutch trade, are noteworthy places. 
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XIX.— EXPORTS 

We export all kinds of manufactured goods, parti- 
cularly the following: — Cotton and woollen goods 
of every kind, iron and steel of every kind, hardware 
and cutlery, earthenware and glass, copper, coal, tin, 
and chemicals, beer, porter, and wWskey. 



1 


XX.^ 


-IMPORTa 


IMFOBTS. 


Countries. 


Raw cotton 


• • • • • • 


Egypt, India, United States, 


V r 


* •• 


Queensland. 


Wool 


••• f •• 


Germany, Spain, S. Africa, 


. 




and Australia. 


sak ... 


••• •• * 


Italy, China, and India 


Flaxseed 


* • • ... 


The Netherlands and Russia. 


Jute and hemp 


India and Russia. 


Tallow and hides ... 


Russia and S. America. 


Timber and wood ... 


Canada, Norway, and the 






West Indies. 


Olive oil 


• • • • * • 


Italy, Africa. 


Petroleum 


... • • • 


United Statea 


Gold 


•. • • * • 


Australia, New Zealand, and 
California. 


Copper 


•«• •• . 


Australia, S. Africa, United 
States, and Spain. 


Silver 


•f • •.. 


Mexico, United States. 


Tea ... 


... . . • 


China, Assam, Paraguay. . 


Sugar 


••• ••« 


West Indies, Mauritius, and 






Brazil. 


Cofifee 


••• ••• 


West Indies, Arabia, Brazil, 
Guiana. 


Wheat 


t«« #•• 


Prussia, Russia, Egypt^ India, 


. 




and Canada. 
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IMP0BT8 — continued. 



IXFOBTB. 


Ck)UlITBIE8. 


Maize 


... 


United States. 


A«1C6 • • ■ • • • 


• .. 


India, United States. 


Dried fruits 


• . . 


West Indies, Spain, Turkey, 
Italy, Greece. 


Green fruits 


•• • 


Channel Isles, France, Spain, 
Portugal, America. 


Butter and cheese 


... 


Denmark, Hdland, France. 


Eggs and vegetables 


N. France, Ireland, and Bel- 






gium. • 


Fish ... 


• • • 


Holland, Canada, Ireland, 
and Scotland. 


Cattle 


... 


Spain, Denmark, Austria 


J566I ••• ••• 


* • • 


United States and Canaida. 


Wines 


... 


Spain, Portugal, France, Ger- 




. 


many, Sicily, S. Africa. 



BAILWATa 

XXI. — Bailways. — Only three of the railways which 
enter London have incomes of above ;^i 00,000 a 
week : the London and North- Western (i 783 miles), the 
main line going to Carlisle, passing Bugby and Crewe^ 
from which a branch runs by Chester to Holyhead 
for Ireland, and another to Liverpool by Warrington, 
and a third branch by Manchester and Huddersfield to 
Leeds; the Ghreat Western (2302 miles) — the main 
line going to Falmouth, through Beading, Swindon, 
Bath, Bristol, Exeter, and Plymouth — with a branch 
by Oxford to Birmingham, a second by Shrewsbuty 
and Chester to Birkenhead, a third from Swindon, 
through Gloucester, Cardiff, and Swansea to Milford ; 
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tlie Midland (1262 miles), the main line to Barrow, 
passing Bedford, Leicester, Chesterfield, Sheffield, and 
X^eeds, with three branches, one connecting Derby 
^with Nottingham and Lincoln, a second connecting it 
mrith Manchester and Liverpool, and a third running 
from Chesterfield through Derby, Birmingham, Glou- 
cester, and going on to Bristol. 

The North-Eastern (1536 miles) has also receipts 
of over ;^ 1 00,000 a week, and runs from Leeds 
through York, Durham, and Newcastle to Berwick* 
A branch connects North Allerton with Middlesbor- 
ough, Leeds with Hull, and York City with Whitby 
and Scarborough. 

XXIL — ^The following also run from London: — 
I. The Great Northern (934 miles) main line runs 
to Doncaster, passing Huntingdon, Peterborough, Gran- 
tham, and East Bedford. 2. London, Chatham, and 
Dover (175 miles), which passes through Canterbury. 

3. South-Eastern, which goes to Hastings and Dover. 

4. Brighton and South Coast, which runs to Brighton, 
and from Brighton to PortsQiouth. 5. The Great 
Eastern, which goes through Chelmsford, Colchester, 
and Ipswich to Yarmouth. 6. The Lancashire and 
Yorkshire connects Liverpool with Manchester, Hud- 
dersfield, and Leeds. 7. The South- Western (798 
miles) runs to Portsmouth, Salisbury, Weymouth, &c. 

XXIIL — ^Watering-places. — On the South are 
Dover, Hastings, Brighton, Ventnor, Ryde, Dawlish, 
Teignmouth, Torquay, and Penzance. On the East — 
Tynemouth, Whitby, Scarborough, Filey, Margate, 
Eamsgate, and Deal On the West — Ilfracombe, 
Weston-super-Mare, Tenby, Bangor, Llandudno, Rhyl, 
Douglas (in the Isle of Man), Southport, and Black- 
pool 

Mineral Springs are at Harrogate, Askeme, and 
Ilkley in Yorkshire, Matlock and Buxton in Derby- 
shire, Malvern ia Worcestershire, Cheltenham and 
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Bath in Gloucestershire, Tunbridge Wells in Kent^- 
and Leamington in Warwickshire. 

UniversitieB. — Oxford, Cambridge, London, and 
Durham, together with the Victoria Univeisitji whose 
head-quarters are at Manchester. 

Great Schools. — ^Winchester, Cheltenham, Marl- 
borough, Eton, Harrow, Stonjhurst^ Rugby, liyerpool 
Institution, City of London College, King's College 
(London), Brighton College, Shrewsbury School^ 
Wellington College, &a 



SCOTLAND, 

I. — ScOTLAKD or North Britain is separated froni 
Ireland by the North Channel, and from England by 
the Cheviot Hills and the Solway Firth. Its length 
from Cape Wrath to the Mull of Galloway is 270 
miles, and its breadth varies from 180 to 30 miles.' 
The area, including islands, is 31,000 square miles, 
and the population 3,360,00a It is divided into 33 
counties, 10 northern, 10 central, and 13 southern. 

COUNTIES. 
II. — Ten Northern CfonntiesL 



County. 

• 


County Tows. 


SrruATioK. 


I. Orkney and Shetland 


Kirkwall. . . 


On Mainland 


• 2. Caithness .... 


Wick .... 


Wick River 


. 3. Sutherland . 








Dornoch . . . 


Dornoch Firth 


4. Boss . . . 








Pingwall . . . 


Cromarty Firth 


5. Cromarty . 








Cromarty ,' . 


Cromarty Firth 


6. Nairn . . , 








Nairn .... 


Nairn Biver 


7. Elgin . . , 








Elgin .... 


Lossie „ 


8. Banff . . 








Banff .... 


Deveron „ 


9. Inverness . 








InTerness . . . 


Nes* „ 


•10. Aberdeen. 

r 








Aberdeen . . , 


JLiee }y 

1 
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III. — Ten Central Counties. 



COVMTT. 


COUUTT TOWH. 


SiTOATIOir. 


1. Kincardine .... 

2. Forfar 

3. Perth 

4. Dumbarton .... 

5. Stirling 

6. Clackmannan . . . 

7. Kinross 

8. Fife 

9. Argyle 

io» Bute ...... 


Stonehaven . . 
Forfar. . . . 
Perth .... 
Dumbarton . . 
Stirling . . . 
Clackmannan . 
Kinross . . . 
Cupar .... 
Liverary . . . 
Bothesay . , , 


Carron 

L. Forfar 

Tay 

Clyde 

Forth 

Devon 

Loch Leven 

Eden 

Loch Fyne 

Frith of Clyde 



lY.r^Thirteen Southern Counties. 



COUNTT. 


County Town. 


Situation. 


1. Lanark . . , 

2. Renfrew . . . 

3. Ayr . . . • 

4. Wigtown. . , 

5. Kirkcudbright 

6. Dumfries. , . 

7. Peebles . . , 

8. Selkirk . . . 

9. Boxbuz^h . , 

10. Berwick . , , 

11. Haddington. 

12. Edinburgh . 

13. Linlithgow . . 


1 i 




Lanark , . . 
Benfrew . , . 

wifl*own! ! \ 
Kirkcudbright • 
Dumfries . . . 
Peebles . . . 
Selkirk . . . 
Jedburgh . , . 
Greenlaw . . . 
Haddington . . 
Bdinburgh , . 
Linlithgow . . 


Clyde 

Clyde 

Ayr 

Wigtown Day 

Dee 

Nith 

Tweed 

Ettriok 

Jed 

Tyne 
Leith 
Avon 

■ 1 — 



y.' — Islands — 

There are three large groups — the Orkneys, which 
include twenty-nine inhabited islands, with above 
forty smaller ones. The largest are Mainland 
or Pomona, Hoy, and Sanda. The Shetland, 
which consist of thirty inhabited islands, together 
with above sixty islets and rocks. The largest 
are Mainland, Yell, and Unst. The Hebrides 
are distinguished as the Inner and Outer, the 
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former including Skye, Mull, Islaj, Jura, Bum, 

&C., and the latter, Barra, North and South Uist 

(Wist), Harris, &a Of the Hebrides, which 

number two hundred, about seventy are inhabited. 

We have also Arrau and Bute in the Firth of 

Clyde, Fair Isle, north of the Orkneys, and Bass 

Rock in the Firth of Forth, 
VI. — Cap^s — 

On the East— Duricansby Head, Tarbet Ness, Kin- 

naird's Head, Buchan and Fife Ness, and St 

Abb's Head 
On the South — Burrow Head and Mull of Grallo- 

way. 
On the Wbst — ^The Mull of Cantire, Point of Aire, 

Ardnamurchan and Sleat Points, Butt of Lewis, 

and Barra Head. 
On the North — Cape Wrath and Dunnet Head. 

In the Orkneys are Marwick and Hoy Heads. 
BaySy Straits, and Openings — 

On the East — Sinclair Bay, the Firths of Dornoch, 

Murray, Beauly, Tay, and Forth. 
On the South — Solway Firth, and the Bays of 

Wigtown and Luce. 
On the West — Loch Ryan, Firth of Clyde, and 

Lochs Fyne and Linnhe, together with the Sounds 

of Jura, Mull, Kilbrennan, Sleat, and Islay, the 

Minch, and Little Minch. 
On the North — Pentland Firth and Thurso Bay. 
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^ THE jBBITISH ISLES. 

X. — Lakes. — Ijotk^ Lomond (the largest)^ Katrine 
(which supplies water to CrlMgrnv)^ Tay, Bannoeh, 
£arn, Leven (two), Awe, Ness, Lochy, Shin, Doon, 
and Ken. 

Mineral Springs are at MofiOEit, Peterhead, Strath- 
peffer, Bonnington, Innerleithen, Crieff, and Ballater. 

Manufactures. — Cotton at Glasgow, Paisley, and 
Eilmampck; Linen at Dundee, Arbroath, and Dun- 
fermline ; Woollens at Hawick, Stirling, Bannockburn, 
Galashiels, and Kilmarnock ; Stlk at Paisley ; Irofi at 
Glasgow, Airdrie, and Johnstone ; AgncuUurid ImpU- 
ments at Stirling; Paper at Glasgow, Paisley, £din* 
burgh, and Dundee ; Leather at Glasgow and Hawick. 

XI. — Scotch Industries. — In the Lothians, a part of 
Berwick, and other southern counties, agricidture is 
carried on systematically and successfully: in the 
counties between the Firths of Clyde and Forth, 
agricultural, mining (which includes iron, coal, lead, 
and granite), manufacturing, and mercantile industries 
are all combined. In the Highlands sheep-farming is 
extensively followed. Shipbiulding is actively pursued 
on the banks of the Clyde, at Aberdeen, Dundee, and 
Leith ; and whiskey is largely exported from many 
places, particularly Campbeltown, Inverary, &c ; the 
book trade, including printing, binding, and publishing, 
is actively carried on in Edinburgh, and the retail 
trade in^ all the large- towns. 

XII. f— Towns. — JSdinburgh^ whose port is Leith 
(coast), Myo, miles distant, is a handsome city, divided 
intQ th^ 0I4 an4 uqw tgwn, the fprmer consisting of 
narrow streets with houses ten or twelve storeys high, 
the latter having fine wide streets, good shops, and 
handsome dwellings. 

Glasgow (Clyde), is a magnificent commercial and 
manufacturing town, combining with active local 
industries commerce with all parts of the world. 

Dundee {Taij\ is a splendid town engaged in linen, 
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canvas, and jute trade, shipbuilding, and extensive 
commerce. 

Aberdeen {Dee), has extensive shipbuilding, and 
ranks high as a seaport, 

Greenock (Clyde)y is remarkable for sugar refineries, 
and serves as the outward port of Glasgow and the 
south-west of Scotland. 

Paisley is noted for silk factories ; Perth (Tay) for 
inland trade; KUmamock has various manufactures; 
and Arbroath {North Sea) is chiefly engaged in the 
coarse linen trade. Hatoick {Teviot), produces leather 
and woollen goods, and Bathgate paraffin oil. Wick 
has a fine herring-fishery; Port-Glasgow imports 
timber ; Montrose is an active port ; Inverness is the 
capital of the Highlands. 

XIIL — ^Other Towns. — Haddington and Dalkeith 
have splendid grain markets; while Dumfries and 
Kelso are noted for stock markets. Falkirk has three 
great fairs. Ardrossan and Troon export coal ; Oban 
is frequented by tourists ; Dunoon and Rothesay are 
watering-places frequented by sea-bathers and invalids; 
Alloa makes ale; Kirkcaldy floor-cloths; Peterhead 
and Fraserburgh take an active part in the whale and 
herring fisheries ; Ayr, with considerable manufactures, 
is associated with the history of Sir William Wallace ; 
Banru>ckhumy near Stirling, and Culloden Moor, near 
Inverness, are famous for battles in 13 14 and 1746, 
the former a defeat of the English, the latter a defeat 
of the Highlanders. Balmoral is the Scotch royal 
residence. 

Populations. — Edinburgh^ 228,000; Glasgow, 
488,000 ; Dundee, 140,000 ; Aberdeen, 105,000 ; 
Greenock, 64,000; Leith, 58,000; Paisley, 56,000; 
Perth, 29,000; Kilmarnock, 25,000; Arbroath, 22,000; 
Ayr, 21,000; Inverness, Dumfries, and Dunfermline, 
17,000; Hawick, Stirling, Montrose, and HamUtonf 
16,000. 
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XIY* — ^Exports. — Cattle, sheep, whiskey, cotton, 
linen, iron, hardware, earthenware, silks, tweeds, tar- 
tans, refined sugars, coal, canvas, confectionery, and fish. 

Imports. — Eaw cotton, silk, jute, hemp, wheat, 
books, flax, tea, coffee, raw sugar, timber, woollens, 
entlery, vegetables, &c. 

UniTersity Towns. — Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. 
Andrews, and Aberdeen. 

Railways. — (i) The Caledonian (743 miles), enters 
from Carlisle and proceeds N. to Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, and goes through Perth and Montrose to 
Aberdeen ; (2) The North British (870 miles), runs If. 
from Berwick to Edinburgh, and also to Aberdeen ; 
3) The Highland (246 miles), connects Perth and 
nvemess and proceeds to Wick ; (4) The Great North 
of Scotland (276 miles), connects Aberdeen with 
Eraaerburgh, Banff, and Elgin. 



t 



IRELAND. 

I, — Ireland is bounded on the K, W., and S. by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the E. by the Irish Sea and St. 
George's Channel. 

Its length from Eair Head in Antrim to Mizen 
Head in Cork is 300 miles ; and its breadth fron^ 
Howth Head in Dublin to Slyne Head in Galway 
is 1 70 miles, 

Ireland is divided into four provinces — Ulster in 
the N., Leinster in the E., Munster in the S., and 
Connaught in the W, These are subdivided into 32 
counties: area, 32,000; popida^tion, 5,300,000. 

This country was united with England and Scotland 
in the year 1800; and the three countries then were 
named " The United Kingdom." 
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Ulster, Nine OoosUes. 



GOUMTT. 


CouMTT Town. 


Situation. 


z. Antrim . . 

2. Down . . . 

3. Armagh . , 

4. Mona^an. 

5. Cavan . . , 

6. Fermanagh . 

7. Donegal . . 

8. LondondeiTT . 

9. Tyrone . . . 




1 • • 


Belfast. . 
Downpatrick 
Armagh City 
Monaghan • 
Cavan . . . 
Enniskillen , 
Lifford . . 
Londonderry 
Omagh . . . 


• 


Lagan. 
Quoyle, 
Callan. 
Ulster CanaL 

Erne. 
Foyle. 
Foyle. 
Strule, 



II. — Leinster, Twelve Oottnties. 



County. 


County Town. 


Situation. 


I. Louth • . , 


» . . Dundalk • . . 


Dundalk Bay. 


3. Meath. . 




1 . . Trim . • • . 


Boyne. 


3. Dublin . 




. . • Dublin . • » . 


Liffey. 


4. WicUow . 




, . , Wicklow . . . 


Vartry. 


5. "Wexford . 




. . . Wexford . . . 


Slaney. 


6. Carlow . 




. . . Carlow .... 


Barrow. 


7. Kilkenny, 




. . . Kilkenny . . , 


Nore. 


8. Kildare . 




, . . Kaas .... 


Near Liffey. 


9. Qneen^s Com 
zo. King's Conn 


nty . Maryborough. . 


Triogue. 


ty . . Tullamore . . . 


Grand Canal. 


zz. Westmeath , 


. • . Mullingar . . . 


Royal Canal. 


Z2. Longford. . 


. • . Ix>ngford . , . 


Camlin. 



III. — Munster, Six Oounties. 



County. 


County Town. 


Situation. 


z. Waterford . . . 

2. Cork 

3. Kerry 

4. Limerick. . . . 

5. Clare 

6. Tipperary . , , 


Waterford . . 
Cork .... 
Tralee .... 
Limerick . . . 
Ennis .... 
Clonmel . . . 


Suir, 

Lee. 

Tralee Bay. 

Shannon. 

Fergus. 

Suir. 



E 
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IV.— OonnOTtfit, Fhre Ckm&tiea. 



COUMTT. 


CouiiTT Town. 


BiTUATIOir. 


I. Galway . . • . 
a. Mayo . . « . . 

3. Sligo 

4. Leitrim .... 

5. Boaoommon. . . 


Galway. . . . 
Cattlebar . . . 

au^ .... 

Garriek. . . . 

Boaoommon • , 

1 * 


Corrib. 

GarroguQ. 

Shannon. 

flaid. 



V. — Islands — 

On the West — ^Valentia, Arran (North and South), 
Clare, Achill, and Tory. 

On the NoBTH — ^Rathlin. 

On the East — Copeland, Lamhay, and Ireland's 
Eye. 

On the South — Great Island, Cape Clear, and Bear 
Island. 
Capes — 

On the NoBTH — Bloody Foreland Point, Hal-in, 
Bengore, and Fair Heads. 

On the East — Clogher, Howth, and Wicklow 
Heads, Cahore and Greenore Points. 

On the South — Camsore Point, Hook Head, Old 
Head of Kinsale, Cape Clear, Mizen and Sheep 
Heads. 

On the West — Sybil Head, Kerry Head, Loop 
Head, Hags Head, Slyne Head, Achill Hea(^ 
Erris Head, and Bossan Point 
VI. — Bays and Openings — 

On the North — Loughs Swilly and Foyle. 

On the East — Belfast and Strangford Loughs, Dan- 
drum Bay, Carlingford Lough, Dundalk, Drogheda, 
and Dublhi Bays, Wexford Haven. 

On the South — Waterford, Cork, and Kinsale Har- 
bours, Dungarvan, Ballycotton, and Bantoy Bays. 

Oil the West — Keiiniare, Dingle, and Tralee Bays, 
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Month of the Shannon, Liscanor, Galwaj, Clew, 
Blacksod, Killala, Sligo, and Donegal Bays, Broad 
Haven, and Killar; Harbour. 

Lakes — 

Loughs Neagh, Erne, and Oughter in Ulster; 
Loughs Allen, Bee, and Seig on the Shannon ; 
Loughs Conn, Mask, and Conib in Connaught; 
and the Lakes of Killamej, noted for exquisite 
scenery, in Kerry. There are hundreds of smaller 
lakes, teeming with abundance of fine fish. 

Mounting-:—. 

The mountains of Ireland are, for the most part, 
around the coast The highest mountain in the 
kingdom is in Kerry county, namely, Macgilli- 
cuddy^ ^edks. Li the Mo.ume Mountains, in 
Q^i^tj Down, SMeve Donard rises 2796 feet; 
in Donegal we have Slieve Snaght^ Errigal, and 
Blue Stack. In the County Mayo, Croagh Pat- 
rick and Muilrea. In the County Wicklow, 
Lugnaquilla and Kippure. In Tipperary, Keeper 
flill ; and in Queen's County, Arderin. 
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Cork Harbour. 
Yonghal Harbour. 
Waterford Harbour. 

Waterford Harbour. 
Wexford Haven. 

Dublin Bay. 

Irish Sea. 

Atlantic. 

Loch Foyle. 
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Caha Mountains . . . 
Kerry Mountains , , . 

Sliere Bloom Mountains. 
Wicklow Mountainn . . 

Wicklow Mountains . . 

BogofAllen 

Moume Mountaioa . . 

NearStrabane .... 
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X. — ^Irish lAdustriea — ^The prevailing industry in 
Ireland consists of agriculture, the crops being pota- 
toes, irbeat, oats, flax, barley, and rye, with the usual 
green crops. Many thousands of beeves are annually 
exported to England, together wit^ all kinds of farm 
produce, pigs, sheep, and poultry. Mining is carried 
on to a very modenite extent, coal, lead, and copper 
being found in so limited quantities as hardly to defray 
the expense of bringing them to the surface. Rock 
salt is found in Antrim. The Manufactures consist of 
tabinets, lace, glass, porter, whiskey, and coarse woollens. 
Linen, however, is very extensively made at Belfast and 
towns in its neighbourhood. The Fisheries are said to be 
improving, owing to a better management ; and salmon 
during the season are forwarded to London with com- 
mendable expedition. The herring-fishery- of Howth 
is unsurpassed by that of any other town in the world. 
Einsale is the seat of the Irish mackerel-fishery, a 
source of considerable wealth in successful seasons. 

XI. — Towns. — Dublin (Lifet/), a beautiful city in 
many respects, stands on Doth banks of the river. It 
has several breweries and distilleries, and considerable 
trade as a port. Its park^ squares^ and public build- 
ings are unique. Bel/cut {Lagan) is noted for linen 
manufacture, shipbuilding, commerce^ and provision 
curing. Cork (Lee) has large shipping trade, particu- 
larly exports 6f butter and provisions. Its butter 
market id the Very besi Limetick {Shannon) hiets bacoii 
curing on a inost extehsive scale, but as a port it is 
declining. WaUrford (Suir) ships provisions largely 
to Kngiand. Londonderry {Foyle) has some coasting 
trade, shirtmaking, &c., and is an industrious place. 
tSaltmy {Corrih) is declining. Drogheda {Boyne) exports 
grain, live stock, and provisions largely. 

Popnlatioiui. — ^Dublin, 250,000; Belfast, 208,000; 
Cork, 98,000 ; Limerick, 48,000 ; Londonderry and 
Wdterford, 29,000 each ; Galway, 19,000; Kingstown; 
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18,000 ; Progheda, Newry, and Kilkenny, 15,000 
eacL 

XII — The other ports are Sligo, Dundalk, Newry 
(which import timher), Kingstown (which is the packet 
station for England), Wexford, Bantry, Westport, and 
Ballina. Among the inland cities, Kilkenny and 
Armagh are agricultural centres, and the towns of 
Mullingar, Ballinasloe, Fermoy, Enniskillen, Kavan, 
Ballymena, and Dungannon have very good markets 
of live stock. 

The following industries are carried on at the towns 
named : — 

Linen. — Belfast, Lisbum, Portadown, Antrim, Car- 
rickfergus, Ballymena. 

Cotton. — Belfast, Drogheda, Portlaw, 

Shipbuilding. — ^Belfast, Cork, Londonderry. 

Pottery. — Belleek, in Fermanagh. 

S(dmon'Fishery,--ColbTQ,m% Ballyshannon, Ballina, 
Westport, Galway, Glin, Limerick, Bandon, Wex- 
ford, Drogheda, 

Provision Curing. — ^Dublin, Limerick, Belfast. 

Hosiery. — Balbriggan, in the County Dublin, 

Paper. — ^Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. 

XIIL — Exports. — Cattle, pigs, sheep, com, provi- 
sions, poultry, eggs, whiskey, porter, fish, butter, vege- 
tables, linen, lace, &c. 

Imports. — Manufactured goods, brandy, wines, 
books, velvet, cheese, hops, silks, flannels, furniture, 
woollens, leather, chinaware, coal, glass, tea, coffee, 
sugar, &c. 

Railways. — Tliere are four great railway systems : — 
(i) The Greed Northern of Ireland (467 miles), which 
connects Dublin with Belfast, Coleraine, and London- 
derry; (2) The Midland "Great Western (370 miles), 
which runs from Dublin to Galway and Sligo; (3) 
The Gi'eat Southern and. Western (474 miles), which 
connects Dublin with Cork, Limerick, and Tialee; 
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(4) The Dublin and WiMow (122 miles), which goes 
to Kingstown, Bray, and Wexford. 
XI Y. — Gk>yemment of the Uxiited KiiigdoiiL — The 

Government of England has been monarchical since the 
remotest period that history can penetrate. The 
supreme Government consists of the King, Lords, and 
Commons; and no law can be enacted without the 
concurrence of the three, according to well-defined prin- 
ciples of our constitution. In the House of Commons, 
England and Wales have 488 members ; Scotland is 
represented by 60, and Ireland by 103 members ; and 
in the House of Lords Ireland is represented by 28 
peers, elected for life from all the Irish peers, and 
Scotland by 16 peers. All the English peers are 
hereditary members of the House of Lords. The real 
ruler of the British Empire is the Prime Minister of 
the day, who must be an eminent statesman, com- 
manding a majority of the House of Commons. He is 
assisted by fourteen others, usually prominent mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, who preside over 
the various departments of state. When from any 
cause whatever the Premier loses the confidence of the 
country — a circumstance usually proved by an adverse 
vote of the House of Commons — his party go out of 
office, and a successor from their politioal opponents is 
intrusted with the affairs of the State. The private 
meeting of the members of the Government is called 
a Cabinet Council, which dates almost from the Eevolu- 
tion. Our army is small ; but our navy is by far the 
most powerful in the world. 

"Ab to the system of repxesentative goyemment imder which 
we live, its superiority is only fully apparent when contrasted with 
countries governed on autocratic principles. The machinery ot 
our government is self -regulative ; the pressure of public opiniou 
through the legitimate channels, a free press, and freedom of 
Rpeech at public meetings, precluding the risk of political plots 
being hatched on an extensive scale in this country."*— CoiAjoetttit'e 
Geography, 
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British Ooloaial Empire. 

I. — Our colonies, as regards form of government, may 
be divided into three classes — those having responsible 
governments, those having representative institutions, 
hut not responsible governments, and those called 
" Crown colonies," in which the authority of the Crown 
predominates. In the first class the countries are 
alniost independent, the Crown appointing the governor, 
and having a veto upon their legislation lest it might 
clash with imperial interests. These have responsible 
ministers, who exercise patronage, and are subject to 
change, just as in the Imperial Government. In the 
second class the Ctown controls all appointments, and 
the officers of administration are under the home 
government. The principal Crown colonies are Ceylon, 
Hong-Kong, Guiana, Jamaica, Mauritius, Trinidad, the 
Straits Settlements, and the districts on the west coast 
of Africa. Our right to the colonies was acquired by 
occupancy, conquest, cession, or purchase. An, appeal 
lies from the colonial legal tribunals to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in London* 

British Possessions in £nrope. 

' II. — Heligoland is a small island in the German 
Ocean, taken from the Danes^ 1807 ; population, 2000, 
who are mostly engaged as fishermen and pilots. In 
summer it is much frequented as a bathing-place. 

Gibraltar (25,000) consists of three streets running 
parallel to each other, the longest extending about a 
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mile. Here every day may be seen a mixture of the 
inhabitants of most European nations. There are no 
freshwater springs, and the only supply is the rainfall ; 
hence, in the hot season, from July to November, 
epidemics have often preyed on the inhabitants. In 
1462 it was taken from the Moors. In 1704 it was 
taken by Sir George Rooke, and in 1779 it was 
gallantly defended against a combined attack of France 
and Spain by General Elliot, afterwards Lord Heath- 
field. The blockade lasted until 1782. About 1000 
guns are mounted on the fortifications, one of which 
is fired every evening, when the drawbridge from the 
mainland is hauled over. It is a free port, and com- 
mands the entrance to the Mediterranean. 

We possess the Maltese Group, lying fifty miles S. 
of Sicily, and consisting of Malta (142,000), Oozo 
(16,000), and Comino, They were taken from the 
French in 1800, who had taken possession of them 
two years previously. Cotton, honey, and fruits are 
the productions. 

Vaktta (45,000), the capital, is stron^y fortified. 
This is the chief station of the Mediterranean fieet, 
and principal depdt for English merchandise in the 
Mediterranean. It exports raisins. 
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I. — France has Belgium on the N.E.; Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy on the E. ; the Mediterranean 
and Spain on the S. ; and the Bay of Biscay, witli a 
portion of the Atlantic, on the W. This is the most 
compact country of Europe, its length, from S.K to 
N.W., being 620 miles, and its breadth about 540 
miles. It lies between the parallels of 42'' 20' and 51^ 
5' ; the meridians of 7° 5' E. and 4* 54' W. longitude. 
Until the revolution of 1789, this country was divided 
into 34. provinces. It is at present divided into 87 
departments. 

France is one of the wealthiest and one of the most 
productive countries in the world. In the K. potatoes 
and grain are largely raised with beetroot for the sugar 
factories ; in the centre the vine is most carefully 
cultivated, and the exports of French wines are still 
increasing ; in the S. maize, olive oil, honey, &c., are 
produced in large quantities. 

Mountains. — The PyreneeSf the Alps, Cevermes, and 
Mountains of Auvergne. Generally speaking, the svirface 
is level. 

II. — Rivers. — The Seine, Loire, Garonne, and Ehone^ 
together with the Somme, into the English Channel ; 
the Charente into the Bay of Biscay, the Meuse flowing 
into Belgium, and the Marm, which joins the Seine at 
Paris. 

Bays and Openingrs. — The Bay of Biscay, always a 
restless sea ; on the S. the Gulf of Lyons ; on the N. 
the Gulf of St Malo and the Bay of the Somme, 

Islands. — Corsica, in the Mediterranean, has Ajae- 
do, its capital ; Bdle Isle, Hi, and Oliron, in the 
Bay of Biscay ; the Uyires, near Toulon. 

III. — Towns. — Paris, the capital, is a beautiful city. 
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the centre of fashion and taste. It is on the Seine, 
and its edifices are beautiful and elegant. 

Lyons (Rhone\ is the first town for manufactures, 
and the second for population. It is the great silk centre. 

Great Ports. — Marseilles {Mediterraneans^ ranks first 
as a port, its trade being principally witn Southern 
Europe and the East Indies. Bcrdeavx {Garonne)^ 
ranks second as a port, and is the great emporium of 
the claret and brandy trade. Havre (Seine), has very 
extensive trade with England and Northern Europe. 
Brest (Atlantic), has extensive commerce with America 
and other places. Nantes (Loire), is the fifth port. 

Four Naval Arsenals. — Totdon (Mediterranean), 
Cherbourg (English Channel), Brest, and Bochefort 
(Chareate). 

lY. — Other Towns. — Versailles has a magnificent 
palace and gardens; ^i^. Quentin is noted for table 
linen ; Amiens (Somme) has woollen factories ; Calais 
(St, of Dover), Boulogne (Channel), Dieppe (Chawnel), 
and St Mcdo have considerable intercourse with 
England ; Oambrai (Scheldt) and Sedan (Meuse) have 
cloth-factories; Rheims, Chalons, Angers, Aulun, and 
Dijon have trade in wines. 

Orleans (Loire) and Tours (Loire), are two splendid 
inland cities ; Bayonne (Adour), is where the bayonet 
was invented ; Fau (Gave), has a mild climate ; Nice, 
Cannes, Monlpellier, and Mentone, all on the Mediter- 
ranean, are frequented by invalids on account of their 
salubrious climate. 

Cognac (Gharente), is the chief brandy seat ; GrenoUe 
(Isere), is noted for gloves ; St, Etienne for coal and 
iron. 

Commerce. — The Commerce of France ranks next to 
that of England. 

Exports. — Wines, brandies, articles of taste and 
luxury, eggs and fruits, silks and velvets, flour, tur- 
pentine, essential oil, perfumery. 
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Importa. — Baw silk, tea, coffee^ spices, wool, hard- 
ware, timber, horses, cpal, &c. 

Education. — ^France stands pre-eminent in establish- 
ments .for instruction in the fine arts, chemistry, esas' 
gery, mnsic, astronomy, &c. 

y. — Oolonies. — In Africa, Algen(if Senegal and its 
dependencies^ the isles of Bourbon and Si, Marie in 
the Indian Ocean, MayoUe with its dependencies, a 
portion of the island of Madagascar, and stations on 
the coast of Guiana ; total area, 95,000 squares miles, 
%nd population about 900,000, not including Algeria. 
In Amer^cai are Martimqitey and GuodciUmpe in the 
W. Indi^, French Guiana^ the fishing stations St 
Pierre 9^d MiqueUm in Newfoundland; total area, 
80,000 square miles ; population, 300,000. In Asia, 
Fondicherry, MtM, &a, in India; aiea, io,3oo square 
mil^; pppulation, 2^ milliona In the Pacific^ the 
McfrguesoB, Tahitiy and New Caledonia; area, 9560 
square miles ; population, about 84,000. 

yi. — Popalattons, — Paris^ 2,000,000 ; Lyonsy 
300,000; Marseilles^ 3i9>ooo; BordeauXy 200,000; 
%illey 130,000 ; St Etienne and NarUes, 1 10^ 000 ; Tour 
louse, 107,000 ; Eouen, 94,000 ; Ha/vrey 85,000 ; SkeimSy 
78,000; BoubaiXy 74,000; Nancy, 61,000; Nismes 
Qjid AmienSy 56,000; Limoges and Bresty 50,000; 
AngerSy 48,000; Besangon^ 46,000; Movipdliery 
Tonlouy EenneSy Nice, and Orleans, 45,000 ; Tours, 
Dijon, Troyes, Le Mans, 40,000. 



SPAIN. 

I. — Boundaries, &c. — K, France* and the Bay of 
Biscay ; W., Atlantic Ocean and Portugal ; S. and E., 
Mediterranean; area, 196,000 square miles; length, 
560 miles; breadth, 380; population, 16,550,000. 
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Spain occupies five-siziliA of " the PeninBuISi" and 
has a si^iface traversed by mountain ranges running 
paiaUel With Long rivets between. It contains a 
plateau in tbe centre, on which stands the capital 

li lies between the paxallels of jd"" and 43* 45^ 
.N. latitude, an4 between 3* 20' £. and 9*" ao' W. 
longitude. 

IL — It has fourteen districts, which i^re subrdivided 
into 43 pioyinces. 



Pi«XKicni, 


Capitau. 


I. CkUeU 


Santiago, Comnna, FerroL 


2. Astnrifif .... 

3. Basqae Provincet . 


Otieda 


Bilbao, Sftn Sebastian. 


4. Old Castil . . . 


Burgos, Sai^tander, Talladolid. 


5. Arragon . . .' . 


Saragossa. 


6. NaTAito .... 


Pamplona, Tudela. 


7. Catalonia .... 


Barcelona, Tarmgona, Toriosa. 


8. Valencia .... 


Valencia, Alicante, Alcoy. 


9. Muroia. .... 


Muroia, Oarthagena, Iiorca. 


10. Andalusia. . . . 


Seville, Granada, Cadii^ Malaga, 


^ 4 


Cordova, Xeres. 


II. Estremadnra . . . 


Badajos, Merida. 


12. New Castile . . . 


Hadnd, Toledo, Talavenw 


13. Leon 


Leon, Salamanca. 


14. Islands .... 


Palma and Santa Cruz. 



IIL — Towns. — Madrid {Manzanares) is a fine city, 
with a university and some manufactures. It is 
Availed and entered by fifteen gates. Barcelona (coad) 
has also a university, and is the first manufacturing 
town in the country. Spain has three naval arsenals, 
Cadiz, Oarthagena, FenvL 

Seaports. — Corunna, on the N.IV. ; Santander and 
Bffbao, on the Bay of Biscay; Barcelona, Alicanle^ 
CartJiagena, and Malaga, on the Mediterranean ; Seville 
in the S.W. has great trade in oranges. 

rV. — Islands. — The Balearic Islands include 
Majorca, Minorca, Iin^a, and a few smaller ones. 
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Port Mahon is the capital. The Canabt IsiiAN^DS 
also belong to Spain ; Teneriffe, the largest^ contains 
Santa Crvz^ the capital ; but Palmas, on Grand Canary, 
is more commercial. 

Monntains. — ^The Pyrenees, with their continuation 
the AsturiaSy run from Cape Creuse to Cape Finisterre. 
The second range is known as the CastUian mountains, 
but in Portugal as the Sierra cTFetreUa, terminating in 
the rock of Lisbon. The third range lies S. of the 
Tagus, and is called the mountains of Toledo, The 
fourth, S. of the Guadiana, is the Sierra Moreno, The 
fifth and highest is the Sierra Nevada, 

Table-land. — The plateau is 2500 feet high, and is 
skirted by the Asturias mountains on the N. ; on the 
W. by the frontiers of Portugal. 

V. — Minerals. — Silver, copper, manganese, iron, 
coal, quicksilver at Almaden, tin, marble, and salt. 

Forests. — Cork trees, olives, oranges, are found. 

Rivers. — ^The Llohregat^ Ebro, Gtuxddlaviar, Jucar^ 
Segura, Minho, Douro, Tagtis, Gruadiana, and the 
OuadaLquivir. 

Manufactures. — Silk at Valencia, linen in theN. W., 
and wines in the S. 

Agriculture is in a backward state. 

Oolonie& — Cuba and Port Eico in the "West Indies ; 
the Philippine and Ladrone islands in Asia ; Fernando 
Po, Tetuan, &c., in Africa. 

Andorra. — This little republic is on the S. side 
of the Pyrenees, occupying a very picturesque district 

Populations. — Madrid, 400,000 ; Barcelona^ 
2 1 6,000 ; Valentia, 1 5 3,000 ; Seville, 1 2 2,000 ; Murcia 
and Malaga, 98,000; Cadiz, 68,000 j Saragossa and 
Granada, 66,000; Carthagena, 54,000; PoZma, 53,000; 
Lorea, 48,000 ; Cordova, 44,000 ; Valladolid, 43,000 ; 
Xeres, 40,000. 
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POBTVOAL. 

I. — PoBTUGAL partakes in its entirety of the physi- 
cal features of Spain. It is bounded on the K. and £. 
by Spain ; on the S. and W. by the Atlantic. It is 
about 360 miles long, and 134 broad, and lies between 
the parallels of 36* 50' and 42'' 15' N. latitude, and 
between the meridians of 6* 15' and 9* 30' W. 

The following are its six' divisions : — 



Old PROViHcm. 


T0WV8. 


Algajryo 

Alentejo 

Eatremadora 

Beira • -> 

Tns-ot-MoBtes 

Bntre-Douro-e-'lIiDho • . 


^1 

Faro. 

BeJA, Evora, FortaUgre. 
Liibon, Santnrem, Leiria. 
Caafeello-Branco, Guarda, Yisen, 

Goimbra, Aveiro. 
Villa Keal, Bragaqza. 
Oporto, Braga, Viana. 



IL — Towns. — lAshon is very nicely situated on the 
K. bank of the Tagus, in the midst of delightful scenery. 
Oporto stands on the Douro, and consists of many 
broad skeets with some narrow ones — eleven public 
squares, a cathedral, theatre, mint, &c. Its immense 
wine-cellars are unequalled ; wine being the chief 
export. Braga is the seat of the primate ; Evora has 
manufactures of hardware and leather; Coimbra has 
the only university in the country ; Setuhal is a flourish- 
ing port, and Elvaa is noted for a cathedral, an aqueduct, 
and a plum market. 

Mountains. — The mountains enter from Spain — 
the S^i&rra ilEstrdla in the K ; the Sierra Monr 
ehiqtte terminating at Cape St Vincent in the S. 

III. — BiTers. — The only river which has its entire 
eourse in Portugal is the Mondego, 

p 
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Productions. — Similar to those of Spain. The 
Minerals include lead, copper, iron, tin, salt, coal, 
slate, and marble. Agriculture is very mudi neglected, 
but crops of maize, rice, barley, oats, and flax Are 
raised ; cattle are numerous ; forests of cork, oak, and 
pine extensive. The Manufactures consist, of wine, 
tobacco, cigars, and a little woollens and linens. 
Much fruit, onions, oil, and wine are exported. Al- 
most all the trade of the country is with England. 

Oolonies. — Angola, Benguela, Mozambique Coast, 
Cape Yerd Islands, St. Thomas, and Prince's Isles, in 
A&ca ) Goa, Damaun, Diu, and Macao, in Asia ; the 
Azore and Madeira Isles in the Atlantic 

Populations. — Lisbon, 265,000; Oporto, 89,000; 
Braga, 20,000; Coimbra, 18,000; Funchalf 17,000. 



THE EmODOM OF ITALY. 

L — Italy may be considered as divided into three 
distinct parts — the plain of Lombardy, the Italian 
peninsula, and the islands. The length from the Alps 
to Cape Spartivento is 750 miles : the breadth varies 
from 330 at the N. to about 100 miles in the centre, 
and 15 at the Gulf of Squillace. It is the central 
projection of Southern Europe, and has been styled 
" The Garden of Europe," from its delightful climate. 
It lies between the parallels of 37" 55' and 47° N., 
and the meridians of 6* 45' and 18" 30' E. 

Italy has gradually grown out of the dukedom of Savoy, to 
-which was added, in 1720, tlie island of Sardinia, with the rank of 
a kingdom. In 1815 the province of Genoa was added ; and in 
1859 the Austrian province of Lombardy was ceded to Sardinia, 
which, in turn, gave up Savoy and Nice to France. In the fol- 
lowing year, the duchies of Tuscany, Parma, and Modena, with 
the kingdom of the two Sicilies, and the Papal provinces of 
Romagna, Umbria, and the Marches, were added, and the capital, 
which had hitherto been Tnrin, was transfened to Florence. In 
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1866 tho'inroTiiiee of Yenetia wai ceded by AnstrU ; and in 1870 
the P*Pf^ States were all annexed. Finally* in 187 1, the king 
aud paniament made Borne their residence and capital. 



IT. — The following 


IS a popular division of Italy : — 


Pbovimoes. 


Capitau 


I. Piedmont . , . 


Turin on the Po. 


2. Grenoa 


Genoa on the Gulf of Grenoa. 


3. Lombardy . . . 


Milan on the Olona. 


4. Yenetia , . . . 


Yenice on the Adriatia 


5. Emilia .... 


Parma on the Parma. 


6. The Marshes . . 


Anoona on the Adriatic, 


7. Umbria .... 


Perugia on the Tiber. 


8. Tuscany .... 


Florence on the Amo. 


9. Naples .... 


Naples on Naples Bay. 
Borne on the Tiber. 


I a Papal ProTinces . 


II. Sioly 


Palermo on Mediterranean. 


12. Sahlinia .... 


Cagliari on the Gulf of Cagliari. 



[Point out on map the capitals of the provinces and their posi- 
tion in every case.] 

Ill, — ^Towns. — Turin^ with a flourishing university, 
has extensive silk and velvet manufactures. Cascde 
(Po)f has some good public buildings. Alessandriaf or 
Al&candriaj is also very strongly built, and has exten- 
sive silk trade. 

Oenoa, a free port, stands in the form of a small 
circle around the harbour, with the Apennines rising 
behind. Columbus, the discoverer of America, was 
born in Genoa. Spezzia, an arsenal, on a iine bay, is 
the terminus of the cable over to Corsica. Savona is 
an active port. 

Milan stands on a plain between the Adda and 
Ticino. Lodi, the seat of much trade in cheese ; Ber- 
gamOy with silk trade; Brescia, with a cathedral; 
Cremona, famous for its violins. 

Venice^ " Queen of the Adriatic," occupies a cluster 
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oi seventy-two isles in the midst of lagoons, giviilg it 
the appearance hy night of a floating dty. A bridge 
of two hundred arches links it with the mainland. 
Padua (BrerUa), is the seat of a univeisity ; Vieema^ 
ia extensively engaged in silk trade. The famons 
QuADRiLATBRAL consists of the fortresses — Mantua^ on. 
an island in the Mincio ; Feschiera, where the Mincio 
leaves L. Garda ; Verona {Adige\ and Legnago (Adtge). 

rV. — Parma is a town of ancient date, witii a univer- 
sity. 

Piacenza (Po), Modena (Panaro), and Beggio ; also 
Bologna (i2eno), a large nniversity city ^ Ferrara, a 
decayed old town ; and Bavenna^ six miles inland. 

Ancona is an active commercial port ' Loreio has a 
magnificent church. Pertigia stands eighty miles N. 
of Borne, with a university. 

Florence, called "Florence the Beautiful," in the 
garden valley of the Amo, charmingly combines medi- 
eval grandeur with modem elegance in its noble man- 
sions. It is in shape a pentagon, surrounded by a 
wall, and entered by eight gates. 

Leghorn (Mediterranean), the port of Florence, is of 
great commercial importance. Pisa (Amo), with a 
university; LuGca (Serehio), with good baths, and 
trade in oil and silk; Siena, has renowned marble 
quarries. 

y. — Naples, the largest city in Italy, stands on a beau- 
tiful bay, the shores of which are studded with villas, 
olive and orange groves, vineyards and orchards, with 
nice plantations in the neighbourhood. 

CapiuJL (Voltwmo), is strongly fortified. Oaeia 
(Mediterranean), is another stronghold; Salerno is. 
farther S., and Beggio is the port for the island of 
Sicily. Taranio is an old decaying town. Brindisi 
(Adriatic), is the port of embarkation for Alexandria 
on the " overland route " to India. 

Sicme, the capital of the Catholic world, and o&ce 
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the mistress of many nations, stands about sixteen 
miles from the mouth of the river. It has trade in 
silks and perfumes. Civita Veeehia {Mediterranean) ^ 
is a free port, with rich alum-mines near, and con- 
fiiderable trade by sea. Viterbo stands inland. 

YI. — SiGiLT is of a triangular shape, with many fine 
harbours around the coast, a fertile interior, a luxuri- 
ant vegetation, and some delightful scenery. On the 
N. coast lie the Lipari isles, all of volcanic nature. 
Sicily produces grain, sulphur, wines, and dried fruits. 

Palermo has trade in wine and fruits. It stands on 
a fertile plain. 

Messina (Strait of) is a good commercial port Catania 
(£. coast) has silk trade and exports of grain. Marsala 
(W. coast) has exports of excellent wine. Syraeuse^ 
on a splendid bay, is a decayed town. Trapani ex- 
ports coral, salt, and wheat; Girgenti grain, almonds, 
and sulphur ; Lipari precious stones and sulphur. 

Sardinia, a little lu:ger than Sicily, is haixily so fer- 
tile. The vegetation is delightful. The vine, olive, 
orange, myrtle, arbutus flourish. 

Cagliari is on a hill in the S. of the island. S€U»ari 
has trade in fruit and tobacco. 

YII. — ^Mountains. — The Alps on the 'N. and Apen- 
nines in the middle ; Vestmus, near Naples, Mnay in 
Sicily, and Strombolif on an island of the same name, 
are three active volcanoes. 

Biyers. — The Po, in Lombardy ; Brenta and Adige 
in Venetia; the Amo^ Onibrone^ Tiber, and VoHumo 
on W. coast. 

Bays and Openings. — The bays of Genoa, Spezzia, 
G^xetOy Leghorn, and Naples; the gulfs of G^noa, Naples, 
Manfredonia^ Salerno, Taranto, and Squiltaee, 

Minerals. — ^The minerals are valuable ; marble, ala- 
baster, alum, and sulphur are the most important. 

Education. — Great efforts are being made at present 
to spread education. 
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. The Bepublic of San Marino, HFhicli is ono of tHd 
most ancient states of Europe, lies in the Apennines, 
and consists of a town of the same name, together with 
a few villages. 

VIII. — Populations. — Naples^ 450,000; Rome^ 
291,000; Milan f 200,000; Turin^ 250,000; Palermo^ 
186,000; Florence^ 167,000; Genoa^ 13,000; Yenice^ 
139,000 ; Bologna^ 90,000 ; Oaiania^ 80,000 ; and 
Leghorn and Memna, 70,000 ; Verona^ 60,000 ; Baari^ 
49,000 ; Parma and Padua^ 45,000 ; Brescia^ Foggia^ 
and Piacenza, 35,000 ; Sassariy Modicay and Andrea^ 
32,000; Modena, Ferara^ CreToona, Ancona^ Cag- 
Uari, Alessandria^ and Pavia, 30,000. 

British Possessions. — We possess the Maltese 
Group J see page 75, ante. 



KINGDOM OF OBEECE. 

I. — Greece, to which the Ionian Islands were an- 
nexed in 1863, regained its independence in 1832. 
It lies between the parallels of 36* 25' and 39' 30' 
N. ; and 19° 16', and 26* E. longitude. The surface 
is very much covered by forests of pine, with oak in 
the upper regions. The vegetation is, in general, rich 
and varied ; but agriculture is still backward. 

Exports. — Fruit, including grapes, oranges, lemons, 
figs, almonds, citrons, currants, cotton, silk, tobacco, 
rice, wool, and com. 

Greece may be divided into three parts — CofUinental^ 
Peninsular, and Instdar, 

Thessalt, in the N., is a highly productive country, 
rich in grain and fruits. Its capital is Lcmssa, which 
contains some silk and cotton factories* 

Livadia, called also BoumeHa^ lies N. of the Gulf of 
Corinth. 

Athens is situated on two small streams ; and, with 
the exception of the Acropolis, or citadel, and the 
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Parthenon, or temple of Minerva, has few traces of its 
ancient splendour. 

Livadia is considered the hest town in the district 
Missolonght, in the W., was besieged in the civil wars. 
Here Lord Byron died, 1824. 

II.— The Morba, so called by the ancients from the 
resemblance of its shape to the leaf of a mulberry tre6| 
is a peninsula terminating in three capes in the S. 

Nauplia exports wina Fairas {G, of LepaTdo\ is 
the largest and handsomest town, and has extensive 
foreign trade. Navari/no is noted for the almost total 
annihilation of the Turkish fleet, 1827, by the British, 
French, and Russian squadrons— called the " untoward 
event." 

Insular Greece embraces the Ionian IdeSj the 
island of Eubcea, the Cyclades, and most of the 
Sporadea. The Ionian group comprehends seven large 
islands, with about thirty islets. In general they enjoy 
a delightful climate. Their surface is rugged, but 
mostly wooded. Commerce is active. Productions. 
— Olive-oil, wine, silk, cotton, essences and fruits. 
The isles are Corfu, Paxo, Santa Mauray Cephalonia^ 
Zante, Ithica or Thiaki, and Cerigo, Corfu is the 
capital Euhcea (called also Egripoa and Negropont) 
runs parallel to the E. coast for 115 miles. Popula- 
tion, 75,000 j area, 1700 square miles ; capital, ChaUcia. 

ILL — The Ctcladbs, *' encircling isles," lie in three 
rows. These islands are in general rocky, bare, and 
naked, but have some fertile valleys* Syra contains 
the capital, &yra^ or Hermopolis, a busy port The 
Sporades, or "scattered" isles, are usually divided 
into the Northern and the Western, 

Minerals. — Gold, silver, copper, lead, and iron, with 
salt and marble are found. 

Riyer. — The Alpheua, on the banks of which thjs 
Olympic games were practised, is in the Moroa. AU 
.the rivers are nearly dried up in summer. 
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Industry. — Agrictdture in Greece is carried on with 
primitive rudeness ; the pastures are much better 
looked after. 

Prodactions. — Cereals, figs, maize, rice, currants, 
and silk, with cotton, madder, oil, and tobacco. 

Manafactures. — Coarse articles of cotton and i^ool 
for domestic use, cutlery, and saddlery ; shipbuilding 
is carried on. 

Populations. — Athens, 60,000 ; Larisas, 25,000 \ 
Ptr(BU8, 22,000 ; Hermopolis, 21,000; PairaSy 20,000; 
Zante and Corfu, 1 5 ,000. 



TUBKEY IN EUBOPR 

I. — Turkey in Europe is only a part of the Ottoman 
Empire. It lies S. of Servia and Bulgaria, and I^. of 
Greece, extending from 38° to 44' K". latitude, and 
from 15° 40' to 28' E. longitude. It is washed by 
four seas — the Black Sea, Marmora, Archipelago, and 
Adriatic. 

The present provinces of Turkey are : — 

Pbovincb. Capital. 

1. Constantinople . . ConstantiuQple. 

2. Adrianople . . . Adrianople. 

3. E. Roumelia . • . Philippopolis. 

4. Salonika . • . Salonika. 

5. Prisrend , . • Prisrend. 

6. Janina . . » • Janina. 

The province of Constantinople contains the capital, 
with a very small territory around. 

On the north extend the Balkan Mountains, from 
which the country has a gradual southern slope, being 
drained by the Maritza, Struma, and Yardar, all of 
which, take a southerly course. On the west a 
mountain chain, called Dinaric Alps, may be traced, 
which is of a less elevation. It skirts the province of 
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Albania, which lios between it and the Adriatic. The 
dimate of Turkey is admirable. 

The Turks retain almost all the manners and cus- 
toms of the East; are a rather indolent but proud 
people, possessing much valour and braTer j. 

IL — Towns. — Constantinople^ called by the Turks 
Stambotd, is nicely situated on the "Golden Horn.*' 
Two of the suburbs, Galataf the seat of commerce, and 
Pera, the residence of the foreign consuls and am- 
bassadors, are a little distant. The city itself, though 
imposing when seen at a distance, on account of its 
mosques and minarets, consists of narrow dirty streets, 
through which many savage half-starved dogs wander 
about. 

Adrianople (Ma/ritza), the second town, is the com- 
mercial centre of a rich territory. It was entered by 
the Russians in 1828. PhiltppqpoltSy a good inland 
town; QiiUvpoUy an active port on the Dardanelles; 
Salonika, a commercial town, at which the German and 
French consuls were murdered, 1876, and Bododo are 
in this province. Janina has manufactures of gold 
lace, morocco leather, silks, and cotton ; Scutari has 
manufactures of fire-arms and cottons; Durazzo is a 
small port. 

IIL — Mands. — ^The islands belonging to Turkey are 
Thaso, Samothraki, Imbros, LemnoSy and Candia, 

Oandia (ancient Crete) is traversed by a chain of 
mountains. It is fertile, well watered, and productive 
of grain and fruits, wax and honey. The population 
is about 160,000, mostly Greeks. Candia (12,000) 
was fortified by the Venetians. 

Mountains. — The Balkan, S. of Bulgaria, and the 
Despoto, near the Gulf of Lagos. 

Rivers. — The Maritza, the Struma, and the Vardar. 

Populations. — Constantinople, 660,000 ; Adrianople^ 
150,000 ; Salonika, 70,000; GaUipdi, 50,000; Philip- 
popolis and Scutari^ 45,000 ; Janina, 36,000. 



9<3 BULQABIA. 

BOUMANIA. 

Moldavia, with Wallachia, are known as the king- 
dom of Boumamcu Moldavia lies partly between 
Austria and Eussia, and is a grain-producing district. 

Wallachia lies S. of the Carpathians and ^N*. of the 
Danube. This kingdom has extremes of climate. 

Jasay (100,000), a great agricultural mart ; Galatz 
{40,000), an active port on the Danube, with exports 
of grain; and Ismail, a fortified town nearer the 
mouth of the river, are well known; Bucharest 
(144,000), picturesquely built; Ibrail (10,000). 

MONTENEGBO. 

MoNTBNBGRO, " black mountain," a rugged district, 
about the size of Westmoreland, has maintained, to a 
great extent, its independence, among inaccessible fast- 
nesses. A hereditary prince governs it under the 
name of Hospodar. The only river worth noting is 
the Zda, 

Cettigne, or Cettinje, is a mountain village ; Podgor- 
itza is a fortress. 

SEBVIA. 

Servia lies along the S. bank of the Danube, and 
has a beautifully varied surface, nicely wooded in many 
places. For the most part the soil is fertile and the 
minerals valuable. 

Belgrade (30,000), is of great historical interest, as 
the scene of many bloody struggles; Semendria, 
10,000 (Morava), is strongly fortified, Nish is a 
trade centre. 

BULaABIA. 

Bulgaria extends from the Danube to the Balkan 
Mountains, with resources undeveloped. 

Sophia (30,000) (Isker), is a handsome town near 
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ihe Balkans, one of the passes of which it defends; 
SchunUa (26,000) also occupies an important strategic 
position, and defends the great eastern pass. Varna 
is a fortified, silent port on the Black Sea, where the 
Allies encamped, 1854; WtddtUj BtLstchuk, and Silts- 
trio, all on the Danube, have fair trade. At Silistria 
the Turks repulsed the Russians in 1854. 

Elvers. — The river Danube has many tributaries ; 
on the X. the Pruth passes through Moldavia, and 
joins the Danube twelve nnles below Galatz ; the 
SereOi runs parallel with the former : the Aluta is in 
Wallachia; on the S. its feeders are the Vidy Isker^ 
Tdbany Morava, and Save, 

Inhabitants. — ^The following are the principal races 
of South-Eastern Europe : — The Slavs, which include 
the Servians and Bulgarians, about four millions ; 
the GrecchLatins, the Armenians, Jews, &c., about three 
millions. The Turks are proud and haughty, indo- 
lent in peace, but active in war. They retain most of 
the manners and customs of the East. 

Indnstries, &c. — ^Although the soil is very fertile, 
yet the system of agriculture is so very backward that 
much progress has not yet been made. The commerce 
is increasing. The exports, including gall-nuts, oils, 
goatskins, figs, &c., are important. 



EMPIEE OF AUSTBO-HUNGABT. 

L — ^This, the most ancient empire in Europe, lies 
S. of Saxony, Prussia, and Russia, E. of Bavaria and 
Switzerland, and K. of Turkey and the Adriatic. It 
extends 785 miles from E. to W., and about 600 from 
K. to S. 

It lies between the parallels of 42*" and 51"^ K., and 
the meridians of 8* 20' and 26* 20' E. longitude. It 
was formerly the leading derman state, but since its 
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defeat by the Prussians in 1866 it has been excluded 
from the affairs of Germany, and is now a kind of dual 
state. 

11. — Austria contains the following provinces : — 



Provincb. 


Capital. 


I. Lower Austria . . 


Vienna, Aspem, Eloster. 


2. Upper Austria . . 


Line, Steyor, Bied. 


3. Styria 


Gratz, Eisenerz, Marbuig. 


4« CamioJa 




Laybach. 


5. Carinthia . 




Klagenfurt. 

Innsbruck, Trent, Brixea, Botzen. 


6, Tyrol . 




7. Salzburg , 




Salzburg, Badstadt. 


8. Bohemia . 




Prague, Carkbad, Toplitz, Kolln. 


9. Silesia . . 




Troppau. 


zo. Moravia . 




Brunn, Olmutz, Iglau, Kroman. 


II. Galicia 




Lemberg, Cracow, Brody, Tamow. 


12. Bukowina . . . 


Czemowitz, Sereth. 


13. Coast Districts . . 


Trieste, Goritz, Pola. 


Z4« Hungary • . , . 


Buda-Pesth, Comom, Scliemnitz. 




Tokay, Szegedio, Temeswar.. 


15. Croatia and Sla- 1 
vonia . . . . ) 


Agram,Peterwardein, SemUn» Essek. 


16. Transylvania • . 


Klausenburg, Hermanstadt. 


17. Dalmatia . . . • 


Zara, Bagusa, Spalato. 


18. Fiume • . • • . 


Fiume, Orsova. 

Bosna-Serai, Travnik, Mostar. 


19. Bosnia and Hetze- ) 
govina ) 


# # 



III. — ^Mountains. — The Erzgebirge, Riesengebii?^, 
and Sudetic on the N.W., the Carpathian on the N.E., 
and the K Carpathian on the S.E. The Cai^c Alps, 
a continuation of the EhsBtian Alps from Switzerland ; 
the Dinaric Alps on the coast of the Adriatic. 

Biyers. — The Danube, Elbe, Oder, Vistula, Dniester, 
and Adige, with their tributanes the Theiss, Cfrcm, 
Waag, March, Save, Drove, and Baab. In Bohemia, 
the Moldau; in Galicia, the Dniester ; in Tyrol, the Inn, 

LaJces. — Balaton or Platten-see. 

Minerals. — Eich gold-mines in Transylvania ; silver 
in Hungary; copper in various provinces; lead is 
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widely distributed ; iron is produced of the very best 
quality ; tin in Bohemia ; quicksilver in Idria ; zinc in 
many places ; and salt in Galicia. 

Manufactures. — Linen in Silesia, Bohemia, and 
Moravia ; woollens in the two last-named provinces ; 
silk, hardware, cotton, cigar-cases, are also largely 
manufactured. 

Inhabitants. — Nearly one-half are Slavs ; the Czechs 
number in Bohemia 3,200,000; the Oermana (two 
inillions), dwell chiefly in the archduchy, Styria, and 
Tyrol The Magyars^ the dominant race in Hungary 
and Transylvania, number more than live millions ; 
the Po2e« are in Silesia, Galicia, and Bukowina ; and 
the Italians in Tyrol and the coast districts. 

Exports. — Wines, minerals, cattle, com, iron, &c. 

IV. — Towns. — Vienna {Daniibe)^ is a splendid city, 
Trith extensive commerce, manufactures of silks, lace, 
hatdwaie, povcelain, musical instruments, carriages, and 
paper ; Linz {Danube) ^ with a capacious market-place ; 
Gratz (Mur), with important trade, a university, and 
hardware manufactures; Laybaehf an episcopal city; 
Klagenfurt with active industry; Innsbruck pictur- 
esquely built in a valley surrounded by high mountains ; 
Hoill^ with salt-mines ; and Trent {Adige), the seat of 
the celebrated Catholic Council, 1545 to 1563, are 
important places. Salzburg, the birthplace of Mozart, 
has a beautiful cathedral ; Dwrrenburg, with salt-mines ; 
Pragtte {Moldau), has the palace of the old Bohemian 
kings and a university — the chief commercial and 
manufacturing town of the kingdom. Konigraiz was 
the scene of the defeat of Austria by Prussia, 1866, 
called the battle of ** Sadowa." Carlsbad and Toplitz, 
important watering-places; Troppau is fortified; 
Brunn, wi<^ extensive woollen factories, the "Austrian 
Leeds ; " Olmutz, with a university ; and AtLsterlitz^ the 
scene of Napoleon L's great victory over the Eussians 
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and Austrians in 1805 ; Lemberg^ with a library rich 
in Polish literature. 

CracoWy once the capital of Poland ; Wieiiezka, with 
celebrated salt-inines ; and Brody^ a great einJtreptt of 
the grain trade, are also worthy of note. Trieste is 
the chief seaport of Austria. There are the ports of 
Fiume, Zara, Bagusa, SpalcUo, Gratz, and Cattaro, 
Hermanstadt^ Krongtadt^ Klausenburg^ Feierwardein, 
and Semlin are fortresses. 

Y. — In Hnngary, which is almost all one vast plain, 
traversed by the Danube and its tributary the Theiss, 
are Buda-Pesth^ with a university ; Comom (Danube)^ 
a strong fortress; Presburg, once the capital of Hungary; 
Cremnitz is in the midst of gold, and Sckemniiz in the 
midst of silver mines. Tdkay^ the centre of the Hun- 
garian wine trade; Debreczin ; Ketshemet, with large 
fairs ; Szegedin {Theiss) ; and Temestoar are its best 
known towns. BosnorSerai manufactures fire-arms, 
jewellery, and leather. 

Populations. — Vienna^ i, 1 04,000 ; Buda - PestJi, 
308,000; Prague, 190,000; Lemberg, SjyOoo; Gratz, 
81,000; Brunn and Trieste, 70,000; Szegedin and 
Bosna-Serai, 69,000 ; Theresienitadt, 56,000 ; Cracow, 
50,000; Presburg, 47,000; Ketskemet and Debrecssin, 
40,000; Ldnz, Arad^ Temeswar, Vasarhdy, Czemomtz, 
30,000. 



THE QEBMAN EMPIRE. 

I. — Boundaries. — N. by the North Sea, Denmark, 
and the Baltic ; on the E. by Russia and Austria; on 
the W. by Holland, Belgium, and France ; and on the 
S. by Switzerland and Italy. Generally speaking, it 
extends from 47* to 55' N. latitude, and from 6° to 
23° E. longitude. 

The Surface is divided into four physical regions— 
( i) The low plain in the K ; (2) the central moun- 
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tain region; (3) an elevated plain, including the 
Bavarian table-land; (4) the Alpine district in the S. 
At the Treaty of Vienna, in 1815, Germany was re- 
organised as a number (39) of confederate states, with 
Austria at their head, and Frankfort-on-the-Main their 
capital After the defeat of Austria by Prussia in 
1866, the former was excluded from all participation 
in German affairs, and Germany Waai reconstituted into 
the North and South Germanic Confederations, with 
Prussia at the head of the former, and Bavaria at the 
head of the latter. The river Main formed the boun- 
dary line, and Hanover, with many' other states, were 
incorporated. After the German successes in France, 
1870, the German Empire was revived, and this dignity 
declared hereditary in the kings of Prussia. 

II — Tabular View op Germany, 



Divisions. 



4 KmaDOMS. 

1. Prussia , . . , 

2. Saxony , . . , 

3. Bavaria . . . , 

4. Wurtemburg , , 



6 Grand-Duchies. 

1. Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

2. Do. Strelitz 

3. Oldenburg , . 

4. Hassen . . . 

5. Saxe- Weimar . 

6. Baden , . . 



Oapital. 



Berlin on the Spree. 
Dresden on the Oder. 
Munich on the Isar. 
Stuttgart on the Nesen- 
bach. 

Schwerin. 
Neu- Strelitz. 
Oldenburg. 

Darmstadt ontheDarm. 
Weimar on the Hun. 
Carlsruhe, 
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Tabut.ar Vibw of Germavt — (continued). 


Divisions. 


Capital. 




III. — 5 I>UCHIB8. 




1. 


Brunswick 


Brunswick on ibe Ocker. 


2. 


Saxe-Meiningen . . . 


Meiningen. 


3- 


Do. Altenburg ... 


Altenburg. 


4- 


Do. Coburg-Gotlia . . 


Gotha. 


5- 


Anhalt 

7 PfilXCIPALITIES. 


Dessau. 


I. 


Waldeck 


Corbach. 


2. 


Lippe-Detmold . . . 


Detmold. 


3. 


Do. Schaumburg . . 


Bukeburg. 


4. 


Schwartz-Rudolstadt . . 


Eudolstadt 


5. 


Do. Sondershausen . 


Arnstadt. 


6. 


EeusS'Schleitz .... 


GeT&. 


7. 


Do. Greiz . . . . ^ 


Greiz. 



IV. — ^Besides Alsace-Lorraine (area, 6000 ; popula- 
tion, i,S5S,ooo), three free towns, Hamburg (305,200), 
(Elbe), a splendid commercial town ; Lubeck (48,538), 
(TVow), with active trade y Bremen (109,572) (Weeer), 
having commerce with America and other countries. 



THE FOUR KINGDOMS. 

Prussia extends from France on the W. to Eussia 
on the E., and consists of vast plains, bordered on the 
S. by mountains, and drained by several large rivers. 
The population is 27^ millions. 
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V. — PRoynrcBS op Prussia 



Pboyixces. 



1. Prussia Proper . 



2. Posen . . . 

3. Brandenburg 

4. Pomerania • 

5. Silesia. . . 

6. Saxony . . 

7. Westpnalia . 

8. Lower Rhine 
g. HohenzoUem 

la Jahde . . . 

11. Hessen-Nassou 

12. Hanover « . 



13. Schleswig-Holstein 

14. Lauenbutg • • • 



TOWKS. 



Eonigsberg, Dantzic, Memel, 

Thorn, Elbing. 
Posen, Bromberg. 
Berlin, Potsdam, Frankfort 
Stettin, Stralsund. 
Breslau, Qlocau. 
Magdeburg, Hall, Wittenberg. 
Munster, Minden. 
Cologne, Coblentz, Bonn. 
Sigmaringen. 
Yarel, Wilhelmshaven. 
Wiesbaden, Homburg, Nassan. 
Hanover, Qottlngen, Luueberg, 

Emden, Osnabruck. 
Flensbiirg, Gluckstadt 
liaueuburg. 



YL — FnuNiia Proper lies along the Baltic shores, 
and embraces the- lower basins of the Vistula and 
Kiemen. The winters are severe. Excellent wheat 
is produced in great quantities; 

Konigsberg is a spkndid commercial mart, with 
PUlau as its port ; Dcmtzie ( Vistula), a great fortress, 
and one of the greatest grain- shipping ports ; MemeU, 
whose red deal is well known ; Tkom^ the birthplace 
of the astronomer Copemitus; and Elbing, with ex- 
tensive grain trade, are its towns. PoBen, a cathedral 
city; Bromberg, on the railway from Berlin to War- 
saw, are in Posen. Berlin is the capital of Prussia, or 
North Germany, and of the commercial league called 
the Zollverein. Her^ the Spree is crossed by 37 
bridges ; Potsdam (Harnl), one> of thd' chief stations of 
the army ; Brandemburg, an industrial town ; Ffa^iJc" 
fort, with three great faiifs yearly ; SieUin, a flourish- 
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ing shipping port ; SiraJLaumd^ a commercial town on 
the coast ; and Breslau, a splendid town, with great: 
industry and much wealth, are noteworthy. 

VII. — In Fmssian Saxony, Magdeburg is a beau- 
tiful city, sacked by Tilly, 163 1, when it is certain 
30,000 of its inhabitants were butchered. 

Hall {8ad£)y has a university, and Luizen was the 
scene of a victory of Gustavus Adolphus, 1632, in 
which he was slain. EieHeben^ the birthplace of Martin 
Luther ; Erfurty long his residence ; Wittenberg {Elbe\ 
with his tomb, are in this province. 

VIII. — Wkstphaua is level in the N. and hiHy in 
the S. In the former, heaths, morasses, and scanty 
forests are found. Agriculture, and mining are the 
principal industrial pursuits. The minerals include 
copper, lead, iron, and marble. The manufactures in- 
clude linen, cotton, silk, and paper. 

Munster (Ems), is a well-built town. Mmden 
(Weser) gave its name to a battle, 1759, in which the 
British defeated the French. 

Cologne or Koln is interesting on account of its 
Gothic monuments; while Cohlmtz is noted for its 
wine trade. Ehrenbreitetein is one of the strongest 
fortresses in Europe. Boring the birthplace of Beeth- 
oven. Du86ddorf is a flourishing port for a large 
industrial district around, including Mberfdd^ Bairmen, 
and Crefddy which has extensive cotton, silk, and 
velvet factories. Treoe» is a declining town; and 
AixnlorChapelle has been noted since the time of the 
Somans for its hot springs. 

IX. — WiBSBADRN is the resort of many fashionable 
visitors from June to September, for whose accom- 
modation every effort is made ; Homhurg is much fie- 
frequented on account of its waters ; and Hanover has 
one of the largest theatres in Germany ; Emden is the 
chief port ; Luneburg, in the midst of bee-culture ; Get- 
tin^gen has a university ; Flensburg^ GluekstaM {Elbe) . 
AltonOj Kiely and Scfdesvng are in Schleswig-Holstein 
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X. — Saxont lies N. of Bohemia and Bavaria an^ S. 
of Prussian Saxony, and is traversed by the Elbe from 
S.K to N.W. On the hills the climate is severe, but 
very mild in the valleys. It is one of the most care- 
fully cultivated countries in Europe, and produces good 
crops of rye, hemp, flax, wheat, oats, and barley. The 
minerals consist of gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, tin, 
zinci rnarU^, &c lUfnanufaciuree are very important 
— damasks, silks, cottons, woollens, porcelain, paints, 
pianos, paper. Wool is largely exported. The popu- 
latioB 3 millions. 

Dr^den {Elbe)^ stands on a plain surrounded by 
beautiful ranges of hills, and has eleven gates or 
entrances^ It has splendid public buildings, including 
a royal palace, a picture gallery, a library, &c Le^mc 
{Elker)y is the seat of a university, and the centre of 
the German book trade, which ranks next to that of 
London and Paris. Is has three annual book fairs, 
each lasting three weeks. Chemnitz, an important 
manufacturing town ; Freiburg, with a mining school, 
and Meissen {Mhe), Uie seat of the china manufacture, 
are its chief towns. 

XI. — Bavaria is the most important and most 
populous of the kingdoms of South Germany. Its 
population is 5^ millions. 

It is divided into two parts, the eastern containing 
eleven-twelfths of the whole, and the western, on the 
left bank of the Rhine, called the PdUUinate, contain- 
ing the remainder. 

Productions. — The usual grain crops, tobacco, and 
hops; minerals: coal, iron, copper, salt, and quick- 
silver ; manufactures : ale, coarse woollens, &c. 

Munich is the great seat of the fhio arts of South 
Germany, and has a university of good repute. 

Augsburg (LecJi), an ancient city, with extensive 
wine trade ; Nuremburg, an important town ; Erlangen 
(Regnitz), with a university ; Bamberg {Main), an im- 
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portant manufacturing town, and BaiMon {Danube\ 
the seat of the German Diet from 1663 to 1806 ; 
Wuri^rg (Main\ with a university ; Spires {Bhine)^ 
a very old town, where the term Protestant was first 
applied to those who signed a celebrated ''protest" 
made to the Emperor Charles V., 1530, are noteworthy 
places. 

XII. — ^WuRTBMBURO, with 2 millions of inhabitants, 
is about 130 miles in length and 95 in -breadth, with 
an elevated surface, the valleys of the Neckar and 
Danube being 450 feet above sea-level. The soil is 
fruitful, and a good system of husbandry is followed. 
Minerdls: silver, copper, iron, salt, zinc, marble and 
precious stones ; manufadutts : linen, woollens, silks, 
carpets, leather and iron. 

Towns. — Stuttgart, on a tributary of the Keckar, is 
situated in the midst of hills clothed with vineyards. 
It is the seat of an important book trade, and its library 
has the greatest collection of Bibles in the world. 
Heilbron, an industrial town, Ttibingen (Neckar) with 
a university, and Ulm {Danube) are the chief places. 

THE SEC aBAND-DUOHIEa 

XIII. — Meoelenburo-Schwerin is on the coast of 
the Baltie. The population is about 600,000. 

Mbcklenburg-Strblitz is formed of two parts, one 
E. and the other W. of the former. Hesse lies prin- 
cipally N. of the river Main, and is, generally speaking, 
mountainous. It produces excellent wines. 
' BaDex is a long narrow district N. of Switzerland, 
on the E. bank of the Rhine, and traversed by the 
Blat^k Forest. It contains the source of the Danube. 
The climate is mild and the soil fertile. The popula- 
tibn is 1 1 million. Oldenburg is made up of three 
parts. 

Saxe-Wbimar has a population of only 312,000. 
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Towns in the Grano-Duohibs. — Schwerin stands on 
the brink of a lake. Mainz or Mayence {Bhine\ a 
strong fortress, has wine trade. Carlsruhs has its 
streets diverging like a fan. Manheim (Rhine) is the 
head-quarters of the steam-boat navigation of the 
river. Frankfort {Main) is noted as the former 
meeting-place of the German Diet, and has still im- 
mense monetary transactions. Darmstadt (Dorm) has 
a splendid library. 

THE FIVE DUOHIE& 

XIY. — Brunswick consists of three districts S. of 
Hanover, with a population of 350,000. 

Saze-Meininoen is N. of Bavaria. 

Saxb-Altbnburo lies W. of Saxony. 

SAXs-CoBURO-GoTHAconsistsof Cobarg N. of Bavaria, 
and Gotha farther N., near Erfurt Anhalt lies in the 
centre of Prussian Saxony. 

The Seven Prinoipalities. — Waldeck lies S. of 
Westphalia, and Detmold farther S. ; Schaumburg is 
sorrounded by Hanover; Rudolstadt lies W. of Saxony, 
and Sondershausen in Prussian Saxony; Meusa and 
Eeu88-Greiz are W. of Saxony. 

Town& — Altenburg (Pleisse), Coburg, OotJia with 
porcelain factories ; Sirasburg (7ZZ), a very strong fort- 
ress ; Metz (Mo9eUe\ the largest town in Lorraine, also 
a very strong fortress, taken by the Germans, 187 1 ; 
Mulhouse {IU)y a manufacturing town, are in Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

XV. — MoontaiiiE. — The Bchmerwcddy Erzegehirge^ 
and Eiesengebirge are on the borders of Bohemia ; the 
ThuringerwcUd is farther W., and the Odenwald con- 
tinues southward to the Black Forest On the W. of 
the Rhine, and running parallel to it, are the Voages^ 
rising 4690 feet 

£2qM>rt8 of N. Germany : grain, wool, timber, hams. 
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flax, amber, &c., and of S. Qennany, toys, jewelleiyy 
cbinaware, beer, spirits, &a 

Rivers flowing N. : the Memel, Oder, Elbe, Weser, 
and Bhine. Among the smaller rivers the Ptegd flows 
into the Frische Haff, the Ems into DoUart Bay. The 
Danube receives the InUy Imr^ Lech, lUer, and Ndb^ in 
S. Germany. 

Lakes. — Chiem and Wnrm Bees in the 8.E. of 
Bavaria; Muritz, Plauen, and Schweriner Sees in 
Mecklenburg. 

XVL — Industries. — In every state agriculture is the 
prevailing industry. The manufactwes are important 
and increasing :. linen in Saxony and Silesia ; cotton 
in Bhenish Prussia and Alsace ; woollens, carpets, and 
damasks in Pomersnia and Bavaria ; and wooden clocks 
and wood-carving are followed in Saxony, Bavaria, and 
the Black Forest. Hanover and Saxony have iron 
manufactures ; chinaware of excellent quality is made 
at Dresden ; and jewellery in all the larger towna 

Climate varies much. The Rhine on an average is 
frozen over twenty-six days, the Weser thirty, the Elbe 
sixty-two, and the Memel seventy-three days every 
year. 

Education is perhaps more advanced than in any 
other country in Europe; there are about twenty 
universities — at Berlin, Breslau, Halle, Bonn, Gxiefs- 
wald, Munich, Wuisburg, Erlaugen, Leipsic, Tubingen, 
Giessen, Jena, Eostock, Kiel, Marburg, Heidelberg, 
Grottingen, and Konigsberg. 

XVII. — Populations. — Berlin, 1,125,000; Hamburg, 
348,600; Breslau, 240,000; Dresden, 200,000; Munich, 
193,000 ; Colore, 135,000 ; Leipsic, 127,000 ; Magde- 
burg, 123,000; Konigsberg, 122,000; Hanover, 106,000; 
Frankfort, 103,000; Bremen, 102,000; Danzig, 98,000; 
Pressburg, 94,000; Nuremberg, 91,000; Barmen, 
86,000; Aliona, 84,000; Stettin, Elberf^d, and 
Dusseldorf, 78,000; Aix-la-Chapelle, 80,000; Ghem* 
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nits and Bmnswick, 66,000 ; Ciefeld, 63,000 ; Poeen 
and EUle, 60,000 ; Mnlhaiuen and Mentz, Doitmnnd 
and Augsbnig, 58,000; Eaaen and Caasel, 54,000; 
£rfint and Frankfort, 48,000 ; Mannheim and Wu»- 
beig, Potsdam, Hetz, Labeck, and Gorlitz, 45,00a 



KZiraDOM OF BELQIUM. 

BsTiGinM is flat on the N. and W., the low shores 
being in some places protected by sandhills or dunes, 
and along the river banks by dykes ; on the £. and S., 
vhere its mineral treasures are stored, the surface is 
slightly rugged The soil has been rendered very pro- 
ductive by the industry of the people. Besides good 
pasturage, Belgium produces fine crops of wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, flax, &c. This country was separated 
from Holland in 1 83 1 . It is the most thickly populated 
district in Europe. 

I. — Boundaries. — N. by Holland, E. by Prussia, S» 
by France, and W. by the North Sea. It lies between 
the parallels of 49 1°, and 5i|° N., and the meridians 
of 2^' and 6' E. longitude. 



Pbovikces. 




I. WeatFlanden 
a. East Flanders 

3. Hainaut . . 

4. South Brabant 

5. Antwerp • • 

6. liege . . . 
7 Kamnr . . . 
8. Limburg, 



Bruges, Ostend, Oourtray. 
Ghent, Alost, Dendermonde. 
Mons, Tonmay, Charleroi. 
BntsselB, LouTain, Lacken. 
Antwer]), MechUn. 
Liege, Verviers, Hay. 
Namur, Dinaut. 
Hasselt, St. Trond. 



9. Luxemburg, . . . . j Arlon. 



Productions. — Flax, tobacco, iron, coal, lead, zinc, &c. 

11. — Towna — Brussels (Senne) is a beautiful city ; 

but Antwerp {Sdiddt) and Ostend (N. Sea) are the 
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two principal ports. Ldege (Meuse) has great iron and 
hardware manufactures ; Namur (Sambre) is the seat 
of glass and cutlery ; Ghent (Scheldt) is a place of his- 
toric interest. Bruges^ a railway centre, Ypres^ with. 
linen, Mons, with coal, Toumay, with carpets, Lokeretif 
with bleach-greens, Gharleroiy with coal and iron, 
Mechlin, with lace, Verviers, with fine cloth, Mcfreznet^ 
with zinc, Dtnant with marble, are all industrial seats. 

Battlefields. — Waterloo, 1815, Eamillies, 1706, Je- 
mappes, 1792, Oudenarde, 1708, &c., &c 

Biyers. — Scheldt, Dender, Meuse, Sambre. 

Universities. — Brussels, Louvain, Ghentj Liege. 

Populations — Brussels, 300,000; Antwerp, 150,000; 
Ghent, 127,000; Liege, 116,000; Bruges, 45,000; 
Malines and Verviers, 39,000 ; Louvain and Toumay, 
33,000 ; Courtray, 26,000 ; Namur and St. Nicholas, 
Mons and Seraing, 24,000 ; Ostend, 20,000, 



THE NETHERLANDS. 

III. — Holland, or the Netherlands, lies N. of 
Belgium, W. of Prussia, and is washed on the other 
sides by the North Sea. It extends from 50' 46' to 53" 
34' (or 160 m.) N. latitude, and from 3" 24' to 7' 12' 
(or 120 m.) K longitude. The surface is perfectly 
level, and the water only kept off by embankments. 

This country was a dependency of the king of Spain, 
but in 1579 the inhabitants revolted and established a 
republic. Their fieet and the industry of the people 
combined to enrich the country very much. Imme- 
diately after the French Revolution, 1789, the country 
was conquered by the French troops. In 18 15 at the 
Peace it formed with Belgium one kingdom, which 
in 1830 was severed into two kingdoms, known as 
** The Low Countries," which remain to the present 
day. 
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The following are its divisions : — 



Proyikces. 


1 
Towira. • 


I. South HoUand , 

3. North Holland . 
3> Utrecht . . . 
4* Limburg . . . 

5. Zeeknd . . . 

6. Groningen . . 
7' Friesland . . , 

8. Guelderland . 

9. North Brabant 
10. Oberynel • . 
XI. Drenthe . . . 
13. Luxemburg . 


> • 


The Hague, Hotterdam, Dort, 

Leyden. 
Amsterdam, Haarlem, Alkmar. 
TTtreoht, on the Rhine. 
Maastricht, on the Bhine. 
Middlebuig, Flushing. 
Groningen. 
Leeuwuden. 
Amhem, on the Rhine. 
Bois-le-dnc, Breda, Bergen-op-zoom. 
Derenter, Zwolle. 
Anen. 
Luxemburg, on the Alzet. 



Prodnctioiifl. — Cheese, butter, eggs, gin, flowers, 
linen, &c. 

rV. — ^Towns. — The Hague is the political capital, 
but Amsterdam (Amstel) is the great seat of commerce, 
not only with Europe, but with the East Indies; 
Rotterdam (Maeis) also ranks high as a port; Dort 
(Maas) was the seat of the first Dutch parliament. 
Alkmar (ship canal) and Govda (Tssel) export cheese. 
Haarlem is noted for nurseries; Leyden {Bhine) for 
cloth and gin; Saardam for windmills; Middlehurg 
for the invention of the telescope ; Utrecht for a treaty 
in 17 13. As ports. Flushing and Sluya have consider- 
able trade; Luxemburg^ Maastricht^ and Bergen-op- 
zoom are strong fortresses. 

Bivers. — The Bhine, Maas, and Scheldt 

Industries. — The Dutch are a clean, industrious 
people, who pride themselves in their dairies. Horti-^ 
culture is a very favourite pursuit ; cottons, woollens* 
linens, and damasks are manufactured. 

Universities are at Leyden, Utrecht, and Groningen ; 
and a military academy at Breda. The public schools 
are well supported. 
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Y. — Colonies : in Am^ricay Guiana, St. Eustatiiis, 
Curasao, St. Martin, Bonaire, and Saba ; in the JSast 
Indies, Java and Madura, Sumatra, Borneo, Banca, 
Celebes, Timor, and the Molluccas. Their united popu- 
lation is about 25 milliona 

Populations. — Amderdaniy 525,000 ; RoUerdam^ 
136,000; The HagvjBy 105,000; Utreddy 66,000; 
Leyden and Qromngeny 40,000 ; Amhemy 38,000 ; 
Haarkmy 34,000 ; Maastricht^ 29,000 ; Leeuwardetiy 
27,000 ; Titburg and Dorty 26,000. 



KINGDOM OF DENMARK. 

I. — Denmark lies between 54" 35' and 57* 41' N. 
latitude, and between 8" 4' and 12" 37' E. longitud& 

Boundaries. — I^., Skager Back; W., North Sea; 
S., Schteswig-HoUtem and the Baltic ; E., the Catlegat 
and Sound, 

It consists of the following : — 

1. JuTLAKD^A peninsitla penetnted by a deep bay (the ZytR- 

fiord), with breezy moors and shifting gandhills. 

2. Zealand — An island with an undulating surface, and, like 

most of the others, has chalk cliffs and beechen woods. 

3. FuNEK— With an indented coast ; Astens, its capital. 

4. LanoIiAND — A narrow island running N. and S. 

5. MoEN — A hilly isle : Bomholm, &c. 

6. Fabob Isles — 35 isles, 17 inhabited ; produce fish, cattle, and 

eider down. 

7. Iceland— A little larger than Ireland, is a whale-fishery 

station, noted for the volcano Mount Hekla. 

8. Colonies— Greenland ; St. Thomas, Santa Cruz, and St John 

in the West Indies. 

II.— Productions. — Cattle, butter, horses, com, fish ; 
and sulphur from Iceland. 

Towns. — Copenhagen is the chief seat of commerce; 
it is a beautiful city ; EUinore has trade with Sweden ; 
Acdhorg has trade in fish and grain ; Odemeey coarse 
woollen factories ; Boeskilde has a cathedral. 

Populations. — Copenhagen, 235,000 ; Odensee, 
1 7,000 ; Acdhorg and Aarhuvs, 1 2,000. 
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SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

T- — SwBDBN and Norway fonn one kingdom ; but 
they are governed by two parliaments. 

SwBDBN has, generally speaking, a flat surface 
sloping towards the Baltic Four-fifths of its inha- 
bitants are engaged in agriculture; and one-tenth of 
the surface of the country is covered with lakes. 

Sweden is usually divided into three parts : — 



DiVISIOHS. 


CAPITAUi. 


Sweden Proper . . . 

Gothlaiid 

Norrland and Lapland . 


Stookholm, on Lake Malar. 
Gothenburg, on the Ootha. 
Gefle, on Gulf of Bothnia. 



Stockholm stands on seven islands and two pro- 
montories united by bridges, and is " cradled on the 
waters of Lake Malar." 

XL — Upacda is about 44 miles to the K, and has a 
university, in which the celebrated naturalist linneeus 
was a professor. FoMun is a mining and copper- 
smelting town farther N. Gothenburg (Goiha) is the 
chief commercial place of the kingdom. Carlacrona 
is the ordinary station of the navy. KcUmar is best 
known for its treaty in 13979 when Margaret of 
Valdemar, "the Semiramis of the North," became 
Queen ol Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Jonkqping 
has an aisenaL Norrkoping has docks, shipbuilding, 
and manufactures of fire-arms. G^e is an active port, 
and Haparanda is at the head of the gulf, and opposite 
the Russian town Tomea. MdLmoe has steam com- 
munication with Lubeck and Copenhagen. Lwnd is a 
very ancient cathedral city with a university. 

Populations* — Stockholm^ 170,000 ; Gothenburg^ 
74.000 ; MalmoBy 35,000 ; Norrkoping^ 27,000 ; 
Q^ and Ga/rUcrona^ i^,ooa 



xoa 



NORWAY. 



NORWAY. 

IIL — Norway stretches about x loo miles from N. to 
S., with a breadth varying from lo to 250 miles. 

It extends from 57 J' to 71' N. latitude, and from 
5° to 28' E. longitude, with a surface, for the most 
part, covered with mountains. 

Norway is divided into six stif ts. 



Stift. 



Ohristiania . 
Ohristifmsand 
Bergen . . 
Hamar • . 
Trondhjem . 
Tromsoe . . 



Capitau 



Chxistiania. 

Christiaiuaiid. 

Bergen. 

Lessoe. 

Trondbjem. 

Hammerfest. 



lY. — Ohristiania has broad and well-paved streets, 
in the midst of heights covered with wine plantations. 
It has a university, observatory, and a public library^. . 

Frederickskald has trade in timber and grain. 
Drammen has trade in timber and pitch. Chris- 
tianmndy with a good harbour, is fortified, and exports 
lobsters to London. Bergen^ the commercial capital of 
the kingdom, has a very active industry in exporting 
fish, timber, iron, lobster^, and skins. Trondhjem or 
Drontheim^ \hQ ancient capital of the country, has a 
grand old cathedral in which the kings of Sweden are 
still crowned as kings of Norway ; it exports timber, 
fish, and copper. Hammerfest is the most northerly 
town in Europe. 

V. — ^Mountains. — ^The great Dovrefield chain forms 
the watershed of the Scandinavian Peninsula, running 
from north to south. 

Rivera — The largest is the GlommetL The Gotha 
flows from L. Wenem to the Cattegat. Several streams 
run with a precipitous course towards the G. of Bothnia, 
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among which may he named the Tomea, Luleei, Pitea^ 
UmeOj and the Lkd^ with dozens of less importance. 

Lakes. — Commencing at the N., there are in Sweden 
Tomea and Lulea, near the sources of the rivers of the 
same names ; Siljan near Fahlun ; and the three laige 
lakes farther S., Wenern, Wettem, and Malar. 

YL — Ooast-Liney IslaadSy fte. — OUmd^ 85 miles 
long, separated from the mainland by Calmar Sound, is 
long and narrow, with a level surface ; Bvrghblm is the 
capital Oothland is a larger island. The inlets on 
this coast are always at tiie mouths of rivers, and 
usually small. The coast of Norway is much broken up, 
and deeply indented with arms of the sea called /or^. 

ClimatA. — Generally speaking, the winter is long 
and rigorous, the summer short, with scarcely any 
spring or autumn. 

Mhiends are abundant in both countries. Rich 
mines of copper, iron of the best quality, alum, vitriol, 
lead, sulphur, and zinc are distributed in many pro- . 
vinces. 

Jndnstoiea— ^After agriculture, mining is the next 
important industry. Fishings chiefly salmon and her- 
ring,, .gives employment to many. Timber is ex- 
ported in large quantities, and shipbuilding is carried 
on with great zeal in many of the southern ports. 

Colonies.^— In the West Indies, the Isle of St 
Bartholomew, 

Popi?JAtion9» — Christianiay 76,000; Bergen, 34,000; 
Trondh^em^ 22^00; St<wangeT, 19,000; Drammen, 
iSfOoo y.Chffistieimiandy 12,000. 



THE RUSSIAN EMPIRR 

I. — THe Russian Empiboj (except the British), the 
mo^t extensive in. the world, we consider under two 
koads — (a) Russia in Europe, and (h) Russia in Asia. 
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This immense empire has an extent of 6000 miles from 
E. to ^., and 1700 from N. to S., with an area of 
about 7,343,000 square miles. 

Bussia in Europe is bounded: — N., Arctic Ocean; 
W.y Norwegian and Swedish Lapland, the Baltic, 
Prussia, and Austria; S., Tiurkey, the Black Sea, Sea 
of Azov, and the Caucasian Mountains ; K, tke Cas- 
pian Sea, Ural Biver, and the Ural Mountains. Its 
lengtlif from the Arctic Ocean to the south of the 
Crimea, is 1700 miles; the breadth, from the Baltic 
to the Ural Mountains, 1500 miles ; and the axea about 
2,000,000 square milea 

It is one of the flattest countries in Europe, the only 
elevation being the Valdai Hills, Vast tracts of forest 
cover the suifaca in all directions, and by their im- 
mense supply of fir, pine, and other timber constitute 
one great source of national wealth. High plains, 
called sieppeSf of great extent run along the southern 
and northern margins of the country, but are genexally 
barren, sandy wastes, here and there dotted with salt 
marshes and a stunted growth of dwarf birch like 
brushwood. In the Northern Region, the ground, ex- 
cept on its southern border, is too bleak for tiDage, 
and the inhabitants live by bunting and fishing. The 
Middle Region, lying 8. of St. Petersburg, abounds 
in forests and marshes, but has very good pasturage, 
with a productive soil in some places. The SotUkem 
Region embraces the steppes already mentioned, over 
which immense herds of cattle range in a semi-wild 
state. Camels and sheep are also kept here. Near the 
banks of all the great rivers, however, the soil is fertile. 

11. — Bussia in Europe is divided into nine provinces 
or districts : — 

1. Baltic ProTincea — Four governments. Capital, 
St Petersburg, on the Nevcu 

2. Great Bussia. — Nineteen governments. Capital, 
Moscow, on the Moskva. 
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3. Finland. — Eight governments. Capital, HdMng- 
forSy on the Chdf of Fitdcmd, 

4. Little Bnssia. — Four governments. Capital, 
Kieo, on the Dnieper. 

5. West Btuuda. — ^Eight governments. Capital, 
WarujL 

6. Poland, — Ten governments. Capital, Warmw^ 
on the Vistfda, 

7. South or New Bnasia. — Five governments. 
Capital, Odessa, on the Black Sea, 

8. Kazan. — Five governments. Capital, Kazan, on 
the V6lga. 

9. Astrakhan.-— Five governments. Capital, Astror 
hhan, 

III. — The Baltic Provinces extend from the month 
of the Memd to the S.E. of Lake Liadoga. Several 
pine foiests, small lakes, and marshes are scattered 
through this district. The climate is cold and the 
winter long. 

St, Peterabwrg stands on hoth banks of the Neva, 
and several islands at the bottom of the Gulf of Fin- 
land. Its foundation was laid in 1703 by Peter the 
Great. The climate in winter is cold and inhospi- 
table. It is a fine city, however, well built, lighted, 
and drained. Xronstadt, on an island twelve miles 
distant, is a very strong fortress; bombarded by 
England in 1855. Revd is strongly fortified; Narva 
and Biga (S. Dwina) are commercial towns ; Dorpai 
and MiUau have universities. 

IV. — Muscovy or Great Bussia includes the whole 
of the centre of the country, and contains the great 
sea.ts of agricultural, manufacturing, and mining in* 
dustries. 

Moscow, the ancient capital of Russia, is near the 
centre of the country, and still the winter residence of 
many of the nobility. It was bupnt on the approach 
of the French in 1812. 
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Tula has been called the "Birmingham of Rusna." 
Nijni Novgorod (Volga), 300 miles E. of Moscoi;ir, 
is remarkable for its annual fair, which lasts six 
weeks. Novgorod, near L. Ilmen, is a very old town, 
100 miles .8. of St. Petersburg. Archangd, which is 
closed by ice nine months in the year, was the only 
port before the founding of St. Petersburg, from which. 
it is 400 miles distant Kaluga is a great manufac- 
turing town. Tver ( Volga), is a fortified city ; and 
Voronetz has active trade. 

Finland extends 750 miles from N. to S., and 185 
from E. to W. Nearly one-third of the surface is 
covered with lakes and marshes. Fishing, and cattle- 
breeding are the chief industrial occupations, and pitch, 
tar, timber, and resin are the natural productions. 

HelBingfors, a strongly fortiiied town, is the capital ; 
Sweaborg is its fortress. - Aho is the ancient capital 
Tomea is a small town on the Swedish border. 
The inhabitants of the Aland Ides are hunters, fishers, 
and pilots ; the largest contains the fortress Bomarsund, 
taken by thd Allies, 1854. 

V. — I4ttle Eusida was the nucleus of the empire. 
The soil is rich and very productive, except at the S. 

Kiev, a very ancient city, was the capital for nearly 
300 years. Puliava, near the Dnieper, is the place 
where Charles XII. was defeated by Peter the Great, 
1709. Kharkov {Donetz) has trade in wool and corui 

West Bnsaia borders on the Austrian province of 
Galicia, approaches the Baltic at Mfemel, and runs near 
to the Valdai hills. . ^ 

TTtYna has trade Vith the interior.' ^ro/?wo has 
trade in woollens and fire-arms. Mw^ has impor- 
tant annual fairs, 

VI.— Vistula Provinces (Russian Poland)- are flat, 
covered with nuBderous fbrests in some parts, but in 
others d^ntaining the best wheat-piroducing soil in 
Europe. 
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' Warsaw, Btrdngly fortified, is mournfully noted for 
inconsiderate insurrections and cruel repreesiona 
« Kaiiscz or Kalisch (Prosna) is a centre of commerce,' 
Plodc has active transit trade, and Lublin has cloth 
manufactures. 

: South or Nev Bnssia eml»aces the Crimea, and ex- 
tends from the Roumanian border around the N. of the 
BfaickSeaiaiKLinostof tha Sea of Amy, In general itcon- 
sistsof pkdns and 8tepi)e8, vifih extensive dreary tracts/ 

Odessck {Black, Sea\ laoo miles from St. PetersbuTg,. 
is a fir^ port, :wtth oxtensire trade — one of the greatest 
places in the /wory. 'fort the exportation of wheat, 
Kherdon (Dweper} has a* dbekyard and an arsenal. 
Here Howard tlie philanthrofiist dted, i 790. Khateri- 
no8l(w{Dniq9eryioi» an impoirtent wool jfair ; Tagcmrog 
(Dan), imxACDse grain exports Simftropol {B. Sea) 
the residesiQe^of tbe Buasianauthoritiee in the Crimea, • 
nm^ leBendoi^ lan Ablatio town. SehaMopol was made- 
the tdiiel ^xsenaLof the Russian fleet. Here occurred^ 
the &mous siege by ^e £nglis(h^ Frenoh, Turks, and 
Sardinians,. 1^54^55^ Kafa^ wiur tak^n by the Allies, 
\^SSf ^4 9^ Kerlch.: £i8hmau, the capital of Bes^ 
sjtrabia, is iitihe midst of an a^oultural district. 
, yU.-r-Eaziin lies uAder; tira Ural Mountains. It 
consists of fertilejfioil itttJ^eN*, with good pastures. 
, jra2W7^(F«^fl^):i3:alJbut450 i^iles from Moscow, and 
has an Oriental appearance. 

Perm {Kdma}: is imperfont on account of the rich 
minea of iro% Qepper,;a]uLpla<dna in the neighbourhood. ^ 

Astrakhan borders on the Ural Mountains and the 
Caspian Sea^. }t<ct)xi(taim a wide extent of the barren 
steppes or wa^s, but; has fertile land along the banks' 
of the Volga; , '' 

Astrakhan (Val^) in the midst of a desert-like; 
steppe, cpntiaans a . Persian and a Tartar commercial 
hall, a cathedral, and numerous schools. Its sturgeon-** 
fishery is valuiiUe; 
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Saratov {Vcigci) has great tiansit trade. Sarepta 
( Volga) has linen and silk trade ; and Orenburg (Ural) 
good fisherioa It is a good Tartar market-town, 600 
miles from Astrakhan, Uralsk (Ural) is chiefly inha* 
bited by Cossacks. 

Monntains. — The Caucasian in the S., and the 
Ural in the E. 

YIIL — ^BiTeiB. — There are four basins, each drained 
by four rivers :— ^[t.] the Arctic, by the Petchora ; the 
Mezent^ Dwina, and Onega, into the White Sea : [it.'j 
the Baltic, by the Neva^ the S. Dwina^ the Memel^ 
and Viettda: [tit.] the Black Sea baain^ drained by 
the Don (into the Sea of Azot), Dnieper, Bug, and 
Dnteder.' [iv.] the Oaapiaii, by the UfiU, the Volga 
(the largest river in Europe), the Kwma, and Ter^. 

IX. — ^PopiUations. — Si, Petersburg, 700,000; Moth 
cow, 600,000 j Warsmo, 308,000 ; Odessa, 185,000 ; 
Kiev, 125,000; Tijlis, 104,000; Riga, 103,000; Kicfii^ 
nev, 102,000 ; Kharkov, 100,000 ; Kazan, 86,000 ; 
Saraiov, 85,000 ; Niktdaiev, 83,000 ; WUna, 64,000 ; 
Tfda, 57,000; Berdttekev, 52,000; Samara, 50,000; 
Taganrog and Astrakhan, 48,600 ; Kronstadi, 46,000 ; 
Rostov, Orel, and Nijni Novgorod, 44,000; Jitomir, 
43,000 ; Voroneiz, 42,000 ; Mohilev, 40,000 ; Tver, 
Kcdttgay Minsk, Orenberg, 37,000 eacL 

X. — Lakes. — Ladoga, Onega, Feipus, Ilmen, Enara, 
and Ulea. 

Climate. — The climate of Russia much resembles 
that of America, the cold in wintw and heat in summer 
being equally intense. 

Productions. — Gold, copper, platina, and iron in 
the Ural Mountains, coal, ssdt, fish, wheat, and timber. 

Exports. — Wheat, tallow, hemp, flax, iron, copper, 
potash, furs, pitch, tar, leather, timber. 

Imports — Cotton, yam, sugar, wine, silk, worsted 
goods, indigo, iron. 

Commerce. — The Russian commerce is rapidly in* 
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creasing. The value of the exports and imports is 
about ^30,000,000 a year. Manufactures of cotton, 
silk, and woollen fabrics, chiefly of the inferior kind, 
are carried on in the principal towns. Russian leather, 
arms of excellent workmanship, sailcloth and cordage, 
glass, soap, and jewellery are produced. 

InhaliituLts. — The following are the chief tribes :•— 
The Slavsj the Finns^ the JjoplanderSy the PoleSf the 
CbsMtdb, and the Twrtare. 

Ediication.-^There are eight uniTersitiea in Eussia 
-7-^t, Petersburg, Moscow, Khsrkoy, Kazan, Dorpat, 
Kiev, Helsingfors, and Odessa. Military sdiools are 
established at St. Fetersbmg and Moscow, and efforts 
are being made to instruct the better clasdes;. but Idie 
serfs, ah improvident race, are barbarously ignorant, and 
amongst them education has made but little |M:ogresa 



SWITZEBLAND. 

I. — SwiTZB&LAND is bounded N. by Germany, S. by 
Italy, E. by Austria, and W. by France. 

It lies between the parallels of 45** 50' and 47° 50' 
K. latitude, and between the meridians of 5° 58^ and 
xoj" E. longitude. 

It is remarkable for majestic mountains, beautiful 
lakes, picturesque valleys, and nun^erous cascades. 
The climate is of infinite variety. On the mountain 
sumiQits perpetual winter reigns ; but in many of the 
valleys there is a delightful climate, and tobacco, figs, 
and olives are cultivated. 

Switzerland is divided into twenty-two cantons or 
provinces. 

Towns. — The towns are all small, Beme {Aar) is 
the capital; Lucerne is an important place; Oen&ua, 
the largest town, has extensive manufactures; Latteanns 
was the residence of Gibbon the historian ; Basle is on 
the Ithinef near the borders of Germany ; Zurich has 
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a uniyeieity ; and Sehc^hcutsen, ano&er manufactairiiig) 
V>wn, a college. 

, IL<-^Maimtai]tt. — ^Abouttwo-ihiidsof thesnzfaceof 
the cotinky are covered with momitains, the cBlzmiuit- 
i^g point,, ixceapeetive ol border chains, being Finster- 
Aarhom (14, i lo leet). The. Chreai ISL BemoBrd if 30 . 
miles from Maiiigny) with a. summit ol ix,oaa feet 
aboive sea^leveL Hannibal, Cfaailemagne, Francis I.,' 
and Kapoleon L crossed thia pass (8ioo leet) iritK 
aomiea. The snows which' aedtmnlate em the moisn- 
tfnns often fali or glide down their pieeipitoas sicles, 
GRiifiing seriotis injniEles to the dwellings beneath ; such 
a snowfaU is eaHed an at»^a»s^ 
/ RiT8li8.^^The waters of Switzedand aie noli only 
carried' to Jdie Iforth' Sea and Mediterranean by^the 
RlBsieand Rhone, but 'are also conveyed to the. Adriatie 
bj the Ticino, and to the Black Sea by the Inn and 
Danube. , . . 

Lakes. — The Swiss lakes are remarkable, in most 
ii&8tance$, f^r ^blime beauty-^^Lueeme, Genera or 
Leman, Constance, Keixfehatel, Cbma 

IIL<^][ndiMliri0ar-^Maanlaetnie8 consist of 9Wc$ at 
2urich^nd Basle^ coU&ks at St. Gail and Appenzell ; 
straw-plait in Aargau and Lucerne; watckmaking at^ 
K^fi[!haiel and Greottva. 

£dncatiO]i.-^£lementary education is very widely 
diffud^. There are universities on the German model 
at }^re,' Berne, and Zurich; and colleges on the* 
£^e!Eich model at Geneva &nA Lausanne. 

Government is a republic of two houses— the^^ 
Stande-Bath of Wo mebnbers, elected by each canton ; 
the National Rath of 135 deputies of direct- election^ 
ene lor 4very 10,000 people. 

. Populations;— 6?^027a, 47,000; Basliey 45,000;' 
Berne, ^^fOoo; Lamarme, 27,000; Zunch^ 20,00a 
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ASIA. 

L — AsaSL, tlie laigest and most populous of tlie great 
divisions of the globe, extends from Cape Baba, the 
most western, to E. Cape, the most eastern pointy 
6000 miles; and from Singapore, the most southern, 
to Cape Sievero, the most northern point, 5500 miles.. 

It lies between 1° 20' and 78* N. latitude, and be^ 
tween 26° E. and 170° W. longitude (or 190° E. longi^ 
tude) ; and is bounded on the N. by the Aictic Ocean, 
E. by the Pacific, S. by the Indian Ocean, and W. by 
Europe, the Mediterranean, and Bed Sea. 

n.— Tabular View of the Asiatic Oonntries. 
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III. — Sorfsu^. — The table-lands are computed to 
tover twofifthd of the whole ; and this elevated mass 
js divided into two parts by the Hindoo Koosh Moaa- 
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tains. Asia has six great lowlands — (i) Sih&tna; (2) 
the wild waste between the Caspian Sea and Lake 
Aral; (3) the ^i^'an and Arabian lowland; (4) the 
Indian lowland, including the Indian desert and the 
valley of the Ganges; (5) the Indo-Chinese lowland, 
in Bunnah, Camhodia, and Siam; (6) the Chinese 
lowland, which is about as large as France. 

Seas. — The Red Sea^ the Arabian, Chinese, Eastern^ 
and Yellow Seas, the Seas of Japan, Okhotsk, and 
Kamtschatka, 

Islands. — ^In the Arctic Ocean, Liakxro and New 
Siberia; in the Mediterranean, Cyprus and Rhodes; 
S.W. of India, the Laccadive and MaMive groups; 
Ceylon; in the Bay of Bengal, the Andaman and 
Nicobar isles ; Hainan, Hong Kong, and Formosa, off 
the coast of China ; the Loo CJioo, Japan, and KurUe 
isles, and the island Saghalien or Sachalten^ off the 
E. coast of Asia. 

IV. — Peninsulas. ^-^^*a Minor, Arabia, Hindoetan^ 
Malaya, Cambodia, Corea, and Kamtschatka. 

Capes. — Baba, in Turkey; Ras-d-had, in Arabia; 
Negrais, in Pegu ; Comorin, S. of India ; RoTnania, in 
Malacca; Camboja Point; Lopatka and Kronotski, in 
Kamtschatka ; East and North Capes, and Cape 
Sievero on the N. coast. 

Bays and Openings. — The Persian Gidf; gulfs of 
Cidch, Cambay, and Manaar, in Indi^ ;.' Martaban^ in 
Further India ; Siam, in Siam ; Tonqain, E. of 
Annam ; PecJiili, E of China ; Tartary; W. of Sagha- 
lien ; Anadir, at Behring Strait ; and me gulfs of Obi 
and Yenesei, on the N. 

Straits. — ^The Bosphorus, Dardanelles, and Babel- 
Mandeb, on the W. ; Ormiis, Palk\ Malacca, and 
Hainan, on the S. ; Formoso, Cai'ea, Sangar, Peronse, 
and Behring, on the E. 

Y. — Mountains. — The Himalayas, N. of India ; the 
Altai, S. of Siberia ; Kardkorum, K. of . Cashmere ; 
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the Tkian SJian, £. of Turkestan ; the Hindoo KoosJi, 
the Kain Jtm, and Nan Shan ; East and West Ghauts ; 
in Arabia, Moumt Horeh ; in Turkey, Mounts Lebanon 
and Ararat ; in Persia, the Elhurz ; in Central China, 
Sin lAng and Kingan; in £. Siberia, Yablonoi and 
Stanovoi, 

RiverSb — ^The Tigris and EnphrateSj into the 
Persian Gulf ; the IndtiSy into the Arabian Sea ; the 
Godaxery^ Ganges^ Brahmapootra, and Irrawaddy, 
into the Bay of Bengal ; and the Cambodia, into the 
Chinese Sea; the Gantonf Yang-tse-Kiang, Hoang-Ho, 
and Amour, in China ; the Lena, Obi, and Yenisei in 
Siberia ; into the Caspian Sea flow the Aras and Atrek; 
and into the Sea of Aral, the Amoo and Sir Daria, 

YI. — Tabnlar View of the Bivers. 
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TUBEEY IN ASIA. 

YII. — Turkey in Asia lies hetween the 30th and the 
42d parallels; and hetween the meridians of 26° and 
48** £• longitude. The Black Sea, Marmora, Archi- 
pelago, Mediterranean, and Persian Gulf wash it ; and 
it includes the islands of Cyprus, Rhodes, Cos, Samx>8, 
Scio, MytHene^ with several: smaller ones. 
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Asia Uinor ia a peninfiula, teitk tbe Black Sea o^^ 
tile N«, the Mediterranean on the B^ and extending as* 
far as the Euphrates. This district is frequently called 
Anatolia. 

Smyrna has among its inhahitants merchants of, 
every country in the world. It has six newspapers,, 
published in five different lailguages, and immense 
exports of dried fruits. It is the steam-packet and. 
telegraph head-quarters for the LevaiU. Bi'usa, at the 
base of Mount Olympus, has thermal waters. Ktmieh 
is in a fertile plain. Angora stands on a plain around' 
which graze the silky-haired goat& JSinope (Black 
Sea) a seaport where the Russian fleet destroyed that • 
of Turkey in 1853. Tokcd is a commerced town^. 
Trehizcmd is one of the four great ports of the country 
— ^the others being Smyrna^ Beyrouth and Bassorah, 

Islands. — The island of Ehodes is important. 
Mkodes, the capital, is in the N.E. The other islands 
are Cos, Samoa, Scio, or Skios (the " Paradise of the 
Archipelago"), Mytilene or Lesbos, Patmos,A rocky 
islet, and Imbros. 

VIII. — In Armenia is Urzeroom (Euphrates), a great 
centre of trade, on a plateau several thousand feet 
above sea-leyel. Coal is found in the neighbourhood, 
and copper is manufactured into various articles. Van 
(Lake Van) lias cotton manufacturesi^ iand 3rlnl 
(Arhela) was the scene of the defeat of Darius by 
Alexander the Great In Kurdistan' is* Kharput, in 
the Euphrates valley, and Orfah, the famous '* Ur of 
the Chaldees" of Scripture. Diarhekr is on the 
Tigris. 

. In Mesopotamia and Xrak^-AlUU, a mountainous 
district, is Mosul (Tigris), a centre of gieat caravan*^ 
trade. On the opposite side of the nver are several . 
mounds, which mark the mins of ancient Nmeveh;[ 
Baglidad (Tigris), noted for cutlery; Bassorah or 
Basra (Shat-el-Arab), the great empcnrinm of tr^de * 
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witli India. Htllah (Euphrates), ivhich stands among 
the rains of ancient Babylon. 

Syria, including Palestme, runs along the K of the 
Mediterranean, and extends towards the Euphrates, 
having no well-defined eastern boundary. The moun- 
tain range of Lebanon is near the coast, and Anti-. 
Lebanon farther inland. The two chief rivers are the 
Orontes and the Jordan, Cotton, wheat, silk, tobacco, 
barley, maize, and timber are the principal productions; 
The chief trade is with Great Britain. 

For administrative purposes Syria is divided into 
tliree provinces, with Aleppo, Beyroid, and Damascus^ 
their respex^tive capitals. 

In it are Haleb or Aleppo; lekenderoon or Sean" 
deroon, its port ; AntaMa or Aniioch (Orontes), which 
was called the '^ Queen of thQ East,'' and whiore M^as 
first applied the term Christian to the early disciples. 
DamoMcus has manufactures of gold, and silver or- 
naments, sabres, silks, daitiaak, and cottons, with 
woollens. It is the centre of great trade. Beyro^d or 
Bairout is the port of Damascus. 

TK.—Jeru8cdem,* the scene of the moet important 
Qvents recorded in sacred history, is situated about 
2500 feet above sea-level, for the most part on the 
site of the ancient cit;y. Among the interesting places 
in the neighbourhood of ancient Jerusalem may be 
named Bethlehem, the birthplace of Jesus Christ; 
Bethany, where He raised Lazarus from the dead, &c. ; 
Hebron or Kirjath-Arha is perhaps the oldest city in; 

* Pirlestine is n6 longer n political division. Ifc lies along: the-, 
Mediterranean shure,. S. of Mount Lebunon and W. of .the Kiver^ 
Jordan, and was about 145 miles long and 50 broad. In the days 
of its prosperity it extended beyond these limits. This, the '* Holy 
Land," the " Land of Israel," ancient Canaan, contains at present 
only 16,000 Jews, out of a total population of 2\ millions. The 
Valley of the- Jordan widens from 5 miles in tBe N.'to ^oat fhe 
river's mouth. ' The cliannel of the river is 30 feet lower than thcr 
viilley. ' In the central table-land are Mounts Hebron, 2840 ; 
Qiiye^, 2665^; Qerizim, 2000 ; Tabor, 1905 feet. 
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the world, and contained the " Cave of Machpelab,*' 
the sepulchre of the patriarchs; Palmyra; Tripoli / 
LataktOf noted for tobacco; Saida or Sidon, witli a 
splendid harbour ; Nablaus, the ancient Shechem ; 
GazOf a stopping-place for caravans ; Jaffa or Joppa / 
Acre, well known on account of its many sieges, are 
worthy of note. 

X. — ^Popolatioiifl. — Smyrna^ 150,000; Damascus^ 
140,000; AUppOy 100,000; Bagdad, 65,000; BrusOy 
Bassorah, Beyrout, and Scutari, 60,000; Konteh and 
Kutayah, 50,000; Trebkondy 45,000; Sana, Mosul, 
Erzeroum, 40,000 ; Mecca, 30,000 ; Jenisalem, 20,000. 

MonntaiiUL — Taurus and Anti-Taurus; Mount 
Libanus and Anti-Lihanus ; Ararat, Olyinptts, and 
Ida. 

Biven. — Euphrates, Tigris, Shai-et-Arah, KizU- 
htnak, Sdkaria, Meinder, OrorUes, and the Jordan. 

Lakes. — Van, Tiberias (or Sea of Gralilee), Dead Sea 
(or Lake Asphaltites), and Merom. 

Inhabitants. — Turks, though the ruling race, are 
only a small percentage; closely allied are the Tur- 
comans, who lead a nomadic life; the Aral)e are 
numerous in Syria, Palestine, and Irak-Arabi ; Maronttes 
occupy the hill country between Beyrout and Tripoli ; 
tlie Druses live chiefly in Mount Lebanon ; the Greeks 
dwell in Asia Minor ; the Caucasians in Armenia. 

British Possession. — Cyprus, called <* the Grem of the 
Syrian Sea,'' is an important island, sixty miles from 
tlio coast, which produces cotton, fruits, fish, and wines. 
It has belonged to this country since 1878. Nicosia 
16 the capital, and Lamica the chief port. 



ATtABTA. 

I.-— Arabia is essentially a region of steppes and 
deserts, with a fertile district near the coast. Its 
length from north to south is about 1500, and its 
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breadth 1000 miles. The western portion, lying 
along the Ked Sea, belongs to Turkey, and is called 
HedjcLSy or the ''Land of Pilgrimage.'' 

Boundaries. — N.£. and N. by Anatic Turkey ; W* 
hy the Med Sea; E, by the Per$ian Gulf, and S. by the 
Indian Ocean. 

The climate is hpt and dry ; in many places rain 
and Tegetation are almost unknown. The peninsula 
of Sinai, in the N.W., contains the mountains Sinai 
and Horeb, so frequently mentioned in Scripture. 

Divi8io&s.-rA strip of country along the Bed Sea, 
HedjaSj just named, and the somewhat similar strip 
along the S.E. is called OmatL There are two small 
states — the Wahabee kingdom and Shammar, both 
unimportant. 

II. — Towns. — Mecca ranks first, as the " holy city '* 
of the Mussulman world, having been the birthplace 
of their jHrophet; Jidda is its port. Medina is the 
place where Mahomet died, a.d. 632, and contains his 
tomb ; Yaimbo serves as its port Sana is the capi- 
tal of Yemen; Mocha, known for the exceUence of 
its coffee, is a little N. of the strait; Muacat, the 
capital of 07nan, is a flourishing commercial town; 
Bahrein, an island in the Persian Gulf, is a station of 
the pearl-fishery. 

Frodnctions. — Horses, dates, drags, coffee, and 
gums. 

Populations. — Muecat, 60,000; Biadh, 40,000; 
Oneyzahy 30,000 ; Mecca, 50,000 ; Muttra^ 30,000 ; 
Aden, 30,000. 

British Possessions. — Perim, a small island in the S. 
of the Bed Sea, contains a lighthouse most useful to 
mariners.. Aden, an important fortified town, a coal 
depot, and a trade centre, has belonged to Britain for 
many years. Its population is under 50,000, and the 
Anibs are said to have given it this name on account 
9! its genial climate. 
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PERSIA OE ISAN. 

I. — Persia, called by the natives Iran, occupies the 
tableland (from 3000 to 6000 feet high) between the 
Caspian- Sea and the Persian Galf, extending from 26** 
to 40° N. latitude, and from 44'' to 61° E. longitude. 

Bbttndaries. — K, Turkestan, the Caspian Sea^ and 
Russian Armenia; £., Afghanistan and Bdoochistan / 
W., Asiaiic Turkey ; S., %\\q Persian Gulf And Arabian' 
Sea. The surface varies much, from great fertility to 
desert sterility, the latter predominating. It contains 
ten provinces. 

Prodactionfl. — Figs, opium, peaches, fruits, jewellery, 
cottons, and carpets. 

IL — Towns. — Teheran^ near the Elburz Mountains, 
stands seventy miles from the Caspian ; it contains 
many bazaars. Ispahan^ in the S., is noted for stone and. 
seal cutters ; Kaskbin^ in th6 N., is a good commercial 
place ; Tabriz is a seat of transit trade with Europe. 
The climate is extreme. Resht is a port on the 
Caspian. 

Shiraz has trade in otto of roses and salt. Bushire 
{Persian €hdf\ " Father of Cities,'* is a good port, with 
intercourse with India ; Gombroon (Sirait of Ormuz) is 
a port of less importance ; Meshed^ in the K.E. ; Astror 
bad, near the S.E. of the Caspian ; Tesd, an important 
caravan seat; and Kermanshah, with trade in fruita 
And carpets, are the other towns. 
• Mountains. — ^The Elburz^ near the Caspian; the 
Taurus enters near L. Van. 

Biveis. — Karun and the Kerkah flow into the Shat- 
el- Arab ; the Uzun and KizH-Aras into the Caspian. 

Lakes. ••^r/immtaA, Bakhtegan, and Shiraz. 

Climate, Ac. — No country in the world- has a more 
Varied climate and a drier and purer atmosphere. 
^ III.— Manufactures. — Cotton and woollen fabrics^ 
shawls, carpets, and felts; silk is made into sati% 
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carcenet, brocade, and velviet ; drugs, dried fruit» wine, 
aod horses, ere exported to India ; caiavacA carry on 
tmde in tlM interior. 

Inhabitants. — The population is either settled or 
nomad, thafomer being j^^nerjdly dishonesty serTiIe, 
and cunning. The nema^s a^e Kurds^ Arabsy Luurs, 
and TurkamanSf each tribe being itiled by a ehief. 

yegriatiwfr'T^-^^oy^j »4o^ciop; TeMz, 80,000; 
M^edf .79,QQd[; f^pahaut. ^oooi; Kcukbim and 

I — BelOQcUsftaoL comprises the following seT^i diyi* 
sieo^ x»nelor the 'Kbintef K^^'i-^^Cutdi GhmcUwa^ 
Smratos»i Seldtii,. JhcUauidnf Lus^Mekran, and Kohtstan. 
It extends from Persia to the mouth of the Indus, and 
indUdos ta»4ts o( stody deseitS) ^ith ranges . of roeky 
mcfantidnst ^Th^ &' ol thus oouintiy^ thmly peopled, 
Qonsii&ts^ief' a^seFciesof ter^acto dsBeending to the sea, 
^bile'th^.iN'«ie:a;aem«s of parallel ridges of consider- 

AMMlactioiuh-^Bic^, sngar, cotton, and indigo in the 
iow^Ngxftin alsi ihiit. in thib^higher, grounds. 

M^^ctiii {^fQOo)( • steids. BocKor feet . above searlevel. 
.^](ttLOtds,[nifi3k)9S, Slid. da^e^ arar the dbief productions 
pf'tlieojfoBi^biboutibibod \ Gtmdava is the winter resi- 
dence of the khan or king. Sonmeanee is a seaport 



L^Thii, the *^G(miitty Jfifthe Afghans,^ lies between 
India^afidiPfttfeiii ekten(fin^ ttbotit *jo6 miles from E.' 
tdf W.jiand s^O'N. toi8. It consists of three almost 
independent stsite^, with capitals of the same names — 
CkiSmb in tht^ RE., H&i^at, in KW., and Candahar in 
tha S; SeisUm - is tributary to Herat, and Seicestan to 
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CanHahar, BadaJakam^ a depoident khanate, situated 
al the head irafeers of the (hrai^ consists of an elevated 
district well known on account of its niby mines. 
Waklum is a Tallej slate in the same locality ; and 
BaSMij a smaller stato. A.%hani«tan lies between the 
paallels of 29* and 37^* X. latitade, and between 62** 
and 73* £. longitude. 

It consists of a taUe-land, the SuHnum movtiitains 
forming a barrier towards India. The Oaboci river 
joins the Indoa. These regions are very rich in fi^aits. 
N. of the Cabool are the Hindoo Koosh mountains, 
running N.K and 8.W. The river Oomtd is lost by 
absorption. Fine-fleeced sheep and goats are the most 
valuaUe stock. Wc^res iiifest the iMiuitai&e. The 
boundary on the N.IL is partiy drawn at nmcUnn. 
Many include Kunduz, KqfirMm, and Ko1dgl4iin in 
this country. 

Towns. — Oabod, 50,000 {Gaboci)^ has a large 
bazaar. In 1839 it was entered by the British, ^vrho, 
in the depth of winter 1842, wese compelled to retreat, 
and seveial officers and men were muidered. JelcUab^xd^ 
3000 (Cabool) y is famous for a gallant defence^ in 
1842, by a BritiJsh force under Sir R Sale; Ohuznee 
or Ghiznt is 7000 feet above sea-leveL Candahar, 
8000 (Hdmund), has manufactures of anm, silks, and 
woollens. Heriast^ 30,000 {HeriBud)^ in the N.W., 
stands in a beautiful valley Fyzabad lies in the IT.E., 
in BaUakshan. 



INDIA Q» wm^&mJ^> 

I. — The Surface mainly consists of the fertile 
valley of the Ganges, and a part of the loss fertile 
Indus Valley, the Deccan or central table-land, with 
its four mountain buttresses, the Indian Desert, in the 
N.W., and Malwa Plateau. The climate is mild in 
the N. and on the table-lands, but very hot in the 
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lower regions and near the coast. There are the wet 
and the dry seasons. The length of India is 2000 wiles, 
and breadth 1500 ; population, 238 millions; area, i^ 
million square miles. 

BonndaTies. — N., Hirtudaya Mountains and fox/f* 
garia; £., Bay of Benffdl and Burmah; S., Indian 
Ocean; W^ Afghanistan^ Bdoochistan^ and Arabian 
SecL 

Islands. — Ceylon, Maldive, Laccadive, and JSicohar 
isles. 

Bays and Openings. — Gulfs of Manaar, Camhay, 
and Cutcli, 

Honntains. — The Himalayas, the highest mountains 
in the world, run along the N, ; Stdiman Mountains^ 
in the N.W. ; Arawlli Mountains, in the W. ; Saut- 
poora Mountains, Vindhya Mountains, £. Ghauts, W. 
Ghauts, and the Neilgherries, 

Rivers. — On the E, the Ganges, Mahanuddy, God a* 
very, Kistha, and Cauvery ; on the W., Indus, Ner^ 
budda, and Taptee, 



II. — Indian Rivers. 



BivEns. 




Length. 


I. Ganges . 




1500 


2. Mahanuddy 




Sao 


3. Godavery. 




895 


4. Kistna. • . 




700 


5. CSauvety . . 




500 


6. Indus . • , 




1700 


7. Nerbudda 




800 


8. Taptee. . 




440 



TOITKS. 



Calcutta, Patna, Benares, Alla- 
habad, Gawnpore. 
Juggumaut, CuttHok. 

Aurungabad (near). 

Masulipatam. 

Tanjore, Tiicfainopoly, Seringa- 

pattim. 
Kurrachee, Hyderabad, Attock, 

Teh. 
Jubbttlpore. 
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, NoTil ~The Q«ii|se« tribot&ries art^-Giuati, Qogra, and Jam na.* 
The Cbumbul is a tributary of the Jumoa almost as lar^ as itself. 
The Cabool and the five nrers of tlie Punjab (Satlej; Jheluin,- 
Beas, Bavet, and CSieoia^ are f eedexa of the Indus. 



. , . IIL-^TO INDIAN EMPJBB. 

Our great Indian Empire has a kind of dual Gov- 
ernment— :-a Secretary of State,, ^sisted hv a council of 
fifteen members sitting in London, and the Govemor- 
GeneraV who^ with a council of five members^ presides 
dt Calcutta. The popular division consists of tlto pre- 
sidencies, of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. But. tor 
administrative purposes British India is divided into 
twelve, provinces, which are. subdivided into fift3^-tl^ree 
divisipi:\s or commissionerships, . consisting of 231 
" ReVenue and Judicial " districts. "We follow the old 
division .intp thyee* presidencies. About threejfif ths. of 
th© -whole country is directly , under our rule. , 

Presidency of Bengal 



Chief Divisions. 


Towns. 


i 

The Lower Provinces . . . 
The North-West Provinces . 

OddA ^"^'^ V ' • w * • ''i ''*'^ 
The Punjab ..• » * •.. » ■ . '. 

• Nagpoor, te* • *'; V . . •. j 

1 


Calcutta, Serampore, Patna. 
Agra, Gawnpore. 
Ltttlnow, Qude.. 
Lahore, Mooltan, Delhi. 
Nagpoor,! Chanda. . 



rV. — Bengal is a flat district, well watered by rivers, 
which swell and overflow fn th^ rainy season, leaving 
a i;ich ^UiLYial deposit, on the cpuntry near. Silk, tea, 
rice, opium, and cotton ate largely cultivated. 

Calcutta (Hboffkly), the capital^ of British India,- ia 
^bout 100 miles fyosm, the aea. It is divided into two 
parts : the one, inhabited by Europeans and native 
merchants, is beautifully laid but, with wide streets 
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and handfipme public edifietB ; the olber, ^* Black 
Town^" U crowded irith inhabitants^! but it is very 
filthy. The jute and cotton factories namber xieaarly 
twenty; and its edlMU^tional establishments are Hber- 
ally pakonised, 

Pla$a^9 tQ t^e N., 70 miles distant, ia memorable 
for th^ yietQry of Clive, i)57> "which oyeribsew 
Surajah Po^lah^ and laid l^e foundation of tko 
lodian Empire. MoorsJ^^iabad (Oangea)^ a thriving 
town, ha^ ailk, carpet, and embroidery^aking. Dacea^ 
fai^a {Gra»ge$)t 370 miles from Caiicntta, and OuHaek 
(MaJuL»uddy)j ar^ good towns. 

Y.-^The XTiurtii-WesI ProvineM indode^the uppier 
and middle Ganges together mth. the Jumna basin. . 

Affra (Jumna) standi io the.', midst of a aaiidy 
plain. Benares (Qangef) ia a holy city ol the Hindoos: 
AUahdbad is held sacred by the Brahmins, who fioQk 
to it in crowds as pilgrims. Cawnpore (Ganges) is 
one of the most important central cities. Here were 
perpetrated, in 1857, the brutal massacres of Kana 
Sahib, when 200 British women ^d children suffered 
the most cruel butcheries. 

Hurdwar (Gcmges)^ near the base of the mountains \ 
Feruckakadi a walled town ] Mirxc^tore, a \vell-bu!lt 
to^n; Meeruiy -where the mutiny first broke out, loth 
May 1857 ; and Simla, the favoiirite summer residence 
of tiie governors-general, are in this province. 

Onde, or Ondh, annexed by Lord Balhousiej 1856, 
is sitnated between the Gkmges and Nepaul. Its area 
is abofui 35^000 square miles, and its population above 
1 1,000,000. 

Lwiicaow {Qm/di) is enrrounded by a "well-wooded 
country. In the mutiny of 1857 the garrison defended 
the residency under Sir H* Lawrence and Sir H. Have-* 
lock for 87 days agalnsi 60,000 native troops, tintU 
relieved by Sir Colin Campbell. 

The Piuijab^ in the N. W., is so named from the 
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"five rivers" which water it. Wheat, rice, barley; 
maize, indigo^ cotton, tobaccO| and opium are grown 
and exported. 

Delhi (Jum$ia\ long the capital of the Mahometan 
Empire in India, stands about 270 miles from Ca^wn- 
pore» In 1357 . the mntineerb seized the* city, in 
whioh they were than besieged ; it was retakeii by the 
British, 26th' September following. Herb on rst 
January 1877, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress 
pf India with great pomp. Lahore {Ravee) is a large 
and important city. Gvjerai and ChiUiamoaiU^ are 
battle-fields, the former .gained by Lord Gough, 1849. 
Modtari (Ohenab) wss taken 1S49. Peshmmr (Cahool), 
is in a strong frontier military position. 

YL-->The Oeiitial Provliiees are — NagpooTy almost 
wholly within the Deccanj Soffor^ Nerhudda^ and 
Ajmeer, > ■ ' 

Bombay Preaidencr. 

t * ^— .J^^l .III! 



Divttiass. 



Nortli and Sontli Ooncan 
Pooniih, Ahmednnggnr « 
Khandesh and Qujerat . 
Scinde, or Sind . . . . 



TowUfl. 



I 

Bombay, 1?annah. 
Poonah, Ahxnednuggur, Saitan. 
Sunt, Barocbe,AhmedaVad'. 
Hyderabad, Tattab, ^urracbee*. 



YII. -^Bombay, the smallest presidency, is on the 
western side, with a coast-line extending from Canara, 
in the S., to the mouths ; of the Indus, with an inwaid 
reach varying from 200 to 300 miles. Thia presidency 
includes the best cotton-^fields of India, with an in- 
creasing exportation^ The exports consist of cottony 
opium, coffee, pepper, ivpiy, and guma The area is 
about the same as that of the United-. Kingdom, and 
the population about 12,0^0,000. 

Bombay, |rom two Portuguese wordtf'(d0m-&a^ia), 
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meaning good harbour, Btands on a small inland of the 
same name, which is about nine miles long, and in a 
rather picturesque position, with the mountain range 
of the Ghauts in the distance behind. During the 
last few years the exports of cotton have greatly in- 
creased. Its commerce is very extensive. 

YIIL— Poonah and Sattara lie inland, and enjoy a 
more temperate climate than if on the coast 

PooTioh, formerly the capital of the Mahratta Empire, 
stands in a plain, about loo miles by rail from Bombay. 
Ahmedmigffur was taken by Wellesley, 1803. Saitara, 
about 115 miles S. from Bombay, is an important 
nilitaiy station. 

Khandesh and Gnjerat produce much of the Indian 
cotton. 

Surat (Taptee) is declining. Here the £ast Indian 
Company established their first factory. 

Sdnde embraces the lower pert of the Indus Valley, 
where rich crops of rice, barley, sugar, and indigo are 
raised. 

Hyderabad^ its capital, stands on an eminence, and 
has manufactures of arms. Kurrachee, the principal 
port and telegraph station, is rapidly rising into 
importance. 

IX. — Madras Presidency. 



DivisioKS. Towiia 


TheCarnatic* .... 

N. Oiroars 

S. Canara and Malabar . 

Mysore 

Ooimbatore 

Coorg 


Madras, Arcot, Tanjore. 
Ganjam, Masulipatam, Coringa. 
Mangalore, Cannanore, Calicut. 
Mysore, Bangalore, ^eiingapatani. 
Ooimbatore. 
Mercara. 

— 1 . 



* The Catoatic, a familiar, though not a geographical term, 
exte&da from Gape OomoHn as far na the mouth or the Kistna. 
The Malabar Coa«<v extends along the Vf, shore from Cape Co- 
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lb43W embraces the ivjiole S. of the Indiim p^nin- 
Bula, includmg the ^, an4 Wt ooac^ts, w^ tb^. e^cep 
tion of the Fieoych posses^o^Q, 

Madras (B. of Bengcd) is a handsome city with, a very 
bad harbour, merely a Toadstead two miles 4i9tant^ ivhich 
only admits small flat-bottomed boats or laf ts tb enter 
the town* It has trad^ in stuf^ cotton, aj^d indigo, 

Arcot was the place where Lord Clive) in .X751,. 
gajl;ae4 his flrst wlit$ry laiurels. Vellore was t)ie. 9<?^e 
of a massacre of the British ofiice]^ by the .in^jve 
troops, 1806, in. a mutiny, Tar^for^ {GofiMfery)^ a cJhief 
city of the Hindoos; Tricfiiw^poly {Cam&n/% a stjsoii^ 
town with manufactures of cutlery, jewellery^ ^md 
cheroots, are noteworthy places* 

The Korth Circars district extends from the Clxilka, 
Lake a^ong the Carnatie to the mouth of the !l^staia. 

Ganjam is now abnopt in nuns, MamltpQiam, near 
the month of the KUtna, has ouumfactimes of chip-tzes 
and muslins. 

X. — Malabar and South Oanara are similarly situa-. 
ted on the W. coast. The dist^iQt produces, ooc^o^irimts, 
rice, spices, pepper^ and ginger. 

Mayal^r^ oae of the prmeipal ports. 

Calicut is remarkable as the first place in India. 
visited by Vasco de Gama, 1498. It gave its name to 
the article calico, 

Ooimbatore lies between the Malabar and Camatfc 
coasts; Coorg is on the N.W., with beautiful well- 
cultivated valleys. 

Coimhaiore, a large town, and Mercara, the. capital 
of Coorg, are notew(»thy. 

Mysore is an Inland district, almost as large as 
Scotland. The climate is healthy and pleasant, and 
the productions are cinnamon,- pepper, coffee, silk, 
cotton, and sago. Population about 5,000,000. 

rtionn aB far N. as Slangalore ; apd tl^e CorQtii(m4el, Cpat$ inu^ oik 
the E., and the term is a{>pUed to the sea oii)y., , . 
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MjfKm eontaiiiB the British Residency. Seringapor 
tarn is on an island in the Cauveiy. In 1799 ^^ ^^ 
taken by the British, and Tippoo Sahib killed. BangO" 
lore is tihe largest town on the coast. 

Trcaoaneare (popolatiaii 2,300,000) and Cochin form 
the S. W. extremity of India. Trivandum is the capital 
of the formei^ and CoMn^ a commercial place, the 
capital of the latter. 

XI. — -Geylon is a cro\¥n colony, separated from India 
by Talk's Strait and the Golf of Manaar. The most 
iBmarkable mountain is called Adam's Peak. The 
soil is rich and vegetation Inxuriant, producing cofiee, 
sngar-cane, cinnamon, rice, pepper, also teak and other 
Taloable woods.^ This island abounds with precious 
stones, including sapphires, rubies, and topazes. There 
are also mines of iron and manganese. Ceylon is 
chiefly ^onous for its elephants, which are esteemed 
for axQ and sagacity. The population (2} millions) 
conilains only 20,000 Europeans. 

Cb2om&o, the capital, was taken from the Dutch, 1 796. 
QdUsj or Point di GaUe^ has an excellent harbotu*, and 
has become an important 8team*packet port of call. 
TrineomcUee is fortified. Its harboiu* was called by 
Nelson " the finest in the world." Candy or Ka'Ady is 
near the centre of the kknd. ' Jaffna is a place of 
commercial importance. 

XII.— ^Pdpidatioiis. — ddcMJbba^ 79S»oo^; Bombdy, 
644,000; ifo^iras^ 396,000 ; Luf^cnow^ 286,000; 
Grodlioff and Hyderabad^ 200,000 ; Benaree^ 175,000 ; 
BeUii and Painay 161,000; Ujjain ai^d Judpore, 
150,000; AgrOy 149,000; Allahabad^ 144,000; Ban- 
galore^ 143,000 J AmritHr, t42i',Oic»o ; Sermagur^ 
132,000; Lahore^ 128,000; CaumporBy i {23,000; 
Po^ihahi 1 19,000 ; Ahmedabad^ 1 1 7,000 ; Barodd^ 
112^000 y Suraty 107,000; Bca/^ily, 103,000; Bhurt* 
pore^ ii6o,ooo; Colombo^ 96,000; Nagpbre^ 84,000; 
MiraJth^ Ferukabadj and THchmopdi^ 80,000 each, &o.^ 
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IiiliaUtaiits. — ^The Mohammedans nomber 20 pnil- 
lions, who '' have seen theiT sect and lace dispossessed 
of ill-gotten supremacy." The Indian Mnssalnian.8^ 
now 41 millions, look upon the Indian edncatioii. 
system, British rule, and modem advancement^ witli 
sollen resentment. 

The Hindoos oonsiBt of aeyetal sects, all idolsteis. 
They accept the education system, leam the Knglikh 
langnage, and fit themselves as &r as possible for 
pu Wc employment. They ate intelligent and frugal, but 
sabtle and treacheroos, and number about 140 millioiis. 

The Sikhs, who dwell near the Sutlej, number about 
2 millions. The Buddhists are wide^ di£Eu8ed, and 
number 5 millions. All religicms are equal in the eye 
of the Government. 

Bdaeation. — There is in the capital. of each presi- 
dency a university, a director of public instructian, 
and a staff of school inspectors. Colleges are estab- 
lished in most large towns» and an engmeering school 
at Poonah. 

Manufactures are chiefly coarse linen, silk, ropes, 
and cotton, which has forty mills in Bombay, four in 
Calcutta, two at Gawnpore, and one at Kagpore, all of 
recent intrcxluction. 

Ezporta. — Tea, jute, cotton, opium, silks, wheats 
rice, saltpetre, camphor, tobacco, hemp, &c 

Oommeree. — ^The foreign trade amounted to 100 
miUiona in the financial years ending 1874-75. 

AjiimalB consist of elephant, tiger, yak, buffido, lion, 
leopard, boar, wild ass, jackal, scorpions, snakes, eagles^ 
hawks,' &c 

, XIIL — The Andaman Jdandfl, in the Bay of Bengal, 
yield valuable timber. They are inhabited by naked 
savages, who fight with spears and ;aiiowa At Pert 
Blair, the convict establishment since the Indian 
mutiny, Lord Mayo, -the Viceroy, was stabbed.- The 
Laecadim Isles are subject to Madras. 
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XIV. — The Frotoctad Statas of Izidia number about 
150, each having a Bntish reaidoat or comimBsioner 
under the GoYemor-Greneral. 

The following are the moat important : — 



Btatk. 



•A. 







Hyderabftd 
BajpootenA 
Ouj«rat . 
Mysore . 
Coohin • 
Trayancore 



Hyderabad. 

•Judpoor. 

Baroda. 

Myiore. 

Ooohin* 

TriTandnun. 



XY. — The Independent States are Cashmere^ Ke» 
paxil, and Bhotan. 

Caahmere lies embedded in high mountains, amongst 
which are some very lofty summita The staple pro- 
duction is rice ; fiiUit-trees and roses are cultivated with 
great care ; wheat and other grain crops are also 
raised; sheep are plentiful; and the Cashmere goat 
has long been prized for his long silky hair. 

Serinagur or Gaahmere {Jhelum) is the capital 

Islamabady higher up the river, is a seat of the shawl, 

woollen, and cotton manufactures. Barmula stands 

^at the pass through which the river breaks through 

the mountaina 

Kepaul borders Thibet on the N., and the plains of 
the Ganges on the S. Much of the country is occupied 
by rugged mountains, with long, nairow valleys and 
deep gorges in some places. Mount Everest (the highest 
peak in the world) overhangp its northern border. 

Khatmandoo (50,000), the capital, contains a great 
number of temples and steeples. 

Bhotan is alao a mountainous districts a dependency 
of Thibet lu favourable places grain crops are raised. 

Taasisvdon^ the capital, is a large town in a fertile 
vaUey. 
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XVI. — Thd Frencll Psoi^iinlMi)i Ut IndUi sae^J^an- 

dicherry and Karikaly on the Coromondel ooast ; Ohofi- 
demagore, N. W. from Calcuita ; Afahe^ on the Malabar 
coast ; YanaoTi, near the mouth of the Godavery. 

Pondicherry (30,000) is the capital of the Fionch 
possessiona It is 83 miles from Madras. 

Ghandemagore^ 16 miles from Calcutta, is now fast 
decaying. 

Portuguese Settlements in India are — New Goa^ 
on an island at the mouth of thJd Matidova. Old Goa^ 
the former capital, fire miles distant 4 and Vm is a 
fortified port on the coast of Gigerat; ■ 

Mountains. — The mountains of India have been 
named, page 1^7. 

Rivers. — The rivers have been given^ page tsj. 



FURTHER INDIA. 



I.-^Fur14i^r, India^ or ** India beyond ,the Ganges,** 
extends f rom tl^e BtQr of Beiigal to the Chinese Sea, 
and froim. Thibet on tiie IT. to Singapore on the S« 
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z. Burmah, Empire of . . . Mandftlay, on ike Ilrawaddjr. 

s. KalHya ;• | , . '. .' . PeraSc/on W. coant. 

3< Siam, Kingaom of . • . Bangkok, on the Meinam. 

4. Cambodia tJdoiig, near the OambodiA. 

5. Frenoh Ponesnoiw • 4 . Saigqn, on the SmgpiL 

6. Annam, Empire of • • • Hui6, on the E. coast 

7. Laos, Conntry of ... . Ohang-toai, on tile Meinfnn. 

8. British Possessions k k • Bangoon, Singaj>ott^ &4i 



II. — Burmah is boimded on the E. by China and a 
small portion of Annam ; on the 6. by Siam and the 
British province of Pfegu ; and on the W^ by the !IMtish 
provinces, from which it is separated hy the Y6ma 
Dang and Poikoi mountain ranges. It is divided int0 
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two nearly equal parts by the Irrawaddy, and contains 
extensive pine and teak forests. 

Mandalay {Irrav:addy\ the present capital; Ava 
(Irrawaddy)y the former capital ; Bhamo^ a flourishing 
town near t^e Chinese frontier ; and Afontchoho (Irra- 
mddy), a temporary capital for several years, are the 
towns. 

Malaya is also inhabited by tribes governed by 
duels, who exercise patnaichal authority. Perak^ W. 
coast, the capital, is a smajl town. 

Siam is watered by the Meinam^ which runs through 
a rich alluvial plain. Considerable trade is carried on 
1^ the Chinese, who are about half of the people. 

Bangkok (Meinam) is the largest town. It is semir 
aquatic, many of the houses being .on floating rafts. Its 
po^Um haJ3 bee^n compared to that of Venice. Yuthia^ 
01 Siam (Meinam), the old capital, is on an islaud. 

Cambodia lies farther up the river of the same name 
than the French territory, and borders on - the Gulf of 
Siam. 

Productions. — Bice» cofee, silk, spices, gamboge^ 
cotton, and sugar. 

Udong {Tali Sc^) is the. only town in the district. 

m. — French Territory, taken possession of in i86o» 
consists of three provinces) extending up the Cambodia 
for 130 miles. 

Saigon (Saigon) is a naval and commercial port, con- 
taining a French garrison. It is a pretty place, with 
great exports of ric& 

Annam, lying on the £., along the Chinese Sea, ii^ 
fertile near the coast, but mountainous in the interior; 
It consists of three provinces— Zbngfttiw, in the N. ; 
Cambodia^ in the S. ; and Cochin China^ in the £. 

fftLCy 70,000 {Htie)f well fortified, and Kwlio, 
(100,000)^ a busy place, are the chirf towns. 

LaoB, rich io metals and woods, is- iti^l^ited by 
tribes under independent chiefs* 
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Shangmai (23,000) is the only important town in 
the country. 

Mountains. — The PcUkoi range, the Yoma Dartgry 
and the Kareena on the borders of Pegu. 

Rivers. — The Irrawaddyy Salum^ ifeinam, and tlie 
Cambodia or Mekong. 

Islands. — Ramree^ GheduhOy the Mergui Arclii^ 
pda^Oi Fenang^ Balangan^ and Singapore. 



I.— BRITISH BURMAH AKD STRAITS 
SETTLEMRSTTS. 

British Bttrmah, population 2,750,000, consists of : 
Awamf bordering on Thibet and traversed by the 
Brahmapootra — ceded by Burmah, 1826. It has 
extensive tea-culture. The towns are smalL Aracauy 
on the shore of the Bay of Bengal, is swampy, with a 
broken coast on the N., fringed with islands. PegUj 
as large as Ireland, includes the lower course of the 
Irrawaddy ; retained after the Burmese war, 1852. 
Tenaaservm is nearly 500 miles long, and about 50 
broad, extending from Pegu to Malacca. The climate 
is not extreme ] soil fertile ; minerals abundant. The 
Straits Settlementa are under a govemori and consist of 
Penang,or Prince of Wales's lisland, Singapore, Province 
of Wellesley, and Malacca. 

The capital of Aracan is Akyah^ the port of the 
province. Rangoon'^ {Irrawaddy) has considerable 
trade. It is the head-quarters of British influence. 
PromBy higher up the river, is the largest town in 
British Burmah. Motdmetn (Saluen) is the most 
commercial town in the province. Gowhatty is the 
chief seat of trade in Assam, Rassein (Irrawaddy) is 
a river port. • 

In the Strait^ Settlements, Georgetown^ the capita!,' 
has extensive trade. It is a place of call for vessels,. 
Pepper is largely exported from Penang, 
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Malacca has the British garrison; Singopare is the 
sleam-packet station. Though it U only eighty miles 
ironx the equator, the climate is pretty temperate. 

Populatkma.'^i^afi^tHm, 100,000; ^tn^opore, 90,000; 
Maleuxa^ 60,000; Georgetown, 35,000; Mordmein^ 
47»ooo; Promey 30,000; Eoiseiny 20,000; Akyah^ 
19,000. 

XL — Labnan, an island, produces much coaL Its 
population is 4000 ; trade improving. 

Hong-Kong, a rather harren island, is a station for 
the protection of our commerce ; population, 125,000, 
The capital is Victoria^ a great smuggling den. 



OEIKA. 

I. — The Chinese Empire includes most of Central 
and Eastern Asia. China proper extends from 18* to 
42" N. latitude, and from 98' to 123' E. longitude. 
Its length from N. to 8. is about t6oo miles, and its 
breadth about 1300. China proper is almost half 
the size of Europe. 

In the N. the river Amour and the Altai mountains 
form for a great distance the boundary ; in the W, the 
Thian Shan mountains are on the frontier ; on the 
S.W. are the Karakoram and Himalaya ranges. 

The Surface consists of an elevated district in the 
K. ; an extensive alluvial plain in the centre*; and an 
undulating region, interspersed' with valteys and moun- 
tains in the S. the productions are tea, silk, cotton^ 
paper, ind^, mth the drags eampHor, rhubarb, 
arsenic, and poppiea 

[The following are the meanings of the most common 
wcids in Qiihese: — Foo^^ ^wn or province of the 
first rank; Ohow or Chew^^o, of the second; and 
Hem^Ao. of the third. Pe-«Koith; ?mw»«8. ; tung 
= E. ; «^«sW. Kmg^ciovai] ho or ^tan^»riv^; 
shan = mountain ; hoo or hou » lake.] 
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11. — Towns. — Pekin or Peking (PeiTio), ihe capital 
of the empire, is about loo miles from the sea, on a 
sandy plain ; Teintstn (Peiho) i& its port. Nnnking 
{Yang-he'Kiang\ a fine port, is about roc miles from 
the sea. In 1842 a treaty was here made, by which 
the ports of Canton, Amoyi Foa-cTiow, Ning-po, and 
Shang-hai were opened to foreign trade. Chtng-Kiangj 
on the same river, 50 miles distant, is a decayed mari- 
time city. Shang-hai (Wong-po) is encloised by a 
high wall. Ning-po (Ning-po), on a rich plain, a place 
of wealth and importance, has extensdre tea tmde. 
Foo-ch€w{Min), is remarkable for extensiYe trad^ hud 
industry. Amoy, on the. coast opposite Formosa, has 
very extensive coasting. trade. It was captured by the 
British, 1 84 1. Chand-ehow is the centre of the silk 
trade of this countiy. 

Ganton {Canton), about 70 miles from the sea^ is a 
plaC'Q of great importance, 'V^th good ^ops, gardens, 
and pleasure-grouiuls, and a seat of .cpnanofc^; Macao 
{Ganton\ 50 miles S.E., has belonged to the Porta* 
guese since 1586. Kienrchow has a large trade, 
Tauyueni, in the interior^ has porcelaii^ carpet, and 
iron, manufactures. The other towns are Tai-tongf 
near the great wall ; Kai-fong^ on the Hoang-Ho * 
Honan,m the centre of the empire; SwaUnp (coast) 
an important seaport; Loo<hoWy with silk manu- 
factures;; Jon^-^f}^, ^ large city; Nan-dumgi with 
porcelain manufaetures ; Kin4er€king^ with the largest 
porcelain manufactures in the world ; Yuvrnan^ having 
^tive trade with Burmah ; Sir^qn^ ihe military head- 
quarters of the northern provinces ; and Taiifoo^ are 
dl important pJaces. 

Popolationa — ^Pe^m)i,660|OOo; CkmtoTi^ 1,000,060; 
Tiemt&if^ 900,000 ; KvrUe^ii^ 800^000 5 NafirGhoMg^ 
700,000; Ha/(irkow and Foo-d^eiJt^^ 600,000; Chwutf- 
hiof^f Soo^heWf and H(m<h^ SQOyOqqr each. 
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S^pandeBciw of CDdMb 



Paoywcs. 


Squabk HiLn. 


POPUXJKTIGll. 


Capitau 


I. Coren . • . 
3. Haoobaiia « 
3. MbngoEa. . 
4« SLTmkwiui 

5. Thibet ., , 

6. Knldja . . 


3flkQoo 

392,000 

1,300,000 

490,000 

591,000 

so, 000 


10,900,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
^700,000 

6,3oo»ooo 
7,000,000 


King-ki-tfta 
Moukdtn. 
Oom. 
TarkiuML 

LhftM%. 
Kuldja. 



Mountains.'^ Fu-Zt'n^, which runs aloog the 8. near 
the Gulf of Tonquin ; the Nan-Ungy " S. Mountams," 
separated, ^m the former bj the volley of the Canton 
TLYerj tfre &m4i^ farther to the W.:; the Fe^ingy 
" I^. MousLtain^" run £. e^ little S, of the Hoang-Ho ; 
in the 1^. the Khin-ghan separates Manchuria from 
Kongolia« The Kuea^nrk and Nan-shan MounUitns 
liQ N. of Thilbet. ... 

KiveTs. — The Yang-tse-Kiangj the longest river in 
Asia, rises in Thibet; the Hoang-Ho ^ or Yellow 
River;" the Peifto, " White -Eiver," has |i baj: at its 
mouth; and the Ckmton, 

III.--Lake«.— The Taihoo, 81 hoc (Western Lake), 
Tcng4ing, Po^cmgy and Hong48e, 

Ldanda — FormoBOj the Chinese penal colony, is 
about 240 miles long^ and 100 broad ; Tai-wai^fu^ the 
capital, is a walled city, with an average trade. 

Indvstries.'-^The two great national works are the 
Greoit Wcdl and the Grand Canai, which runs 700 
mOes. The Chinese are veiy skilful in the manu-* 
faeture of satins, chinaware, jewellery, and paper. 

Education. -^The Chinese language is pionosyllabic, 
and words vary their meaning, liot by inflexion, but 
by their position In a sentence. 
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lY.— ixEvmcDEVcrr of oobea. 

The dependency of Corea, forming a separate king- 
dom, tributary to China^ is bounded N. by Man- 
ehuria, W. and S. by the Tellow 8ea, and E. by the 
StraitB of Coiea and the Sea of Japan.- It is about 
600 miles long and 150 in breadth. The surface is 
diversified by a chain of mountains which runs along 
the £. coast. The inhabitants are represented as 
ingenuous and brave, but rather suspicious towards 
strangers. King-ki-tao^ the capital, is near the centre 
of the country^ 

DEPENnCNOY OF MANQHUBIA. 

Hftnchuria, in the N.R, between -the Great Wall and 
the river Amour, id inhabited chiefly by Chinese traders 
and agriculturists. 

Moukden is the residence of the viceroy. Bows and 
arrows are largely manufactured. Kir4n-Oolai more 
N., is also an improving town. 

v.- DEPENDENCY OP MONGOLIA. 

Mo&golia is an elevated country, sepaxalied from 
Manchuria by the Khij>gan Hountams. The desert 
of Qobi is in the centre. The inhabitants are mostly 
Meandering tribes, who exchange sheep, goats, &e., with 
the Chinese for tea and manufactured goods. Mongolia 
is about 1600 miles from £. to.W^ with an average 
breadth of 700 miles. Though there are some good 
and extensive pastures, yet the general aspect of the 
country is dreary. The Altai Mountains enter on K. W. 

Oorga is 47'' N. latitude and 4700. feet. above i^a- 
level. Maimaichin, '^ town of trade^^' on. the Russian 
frontier, opposite Kiachta, is a small town where ex* 
changes are mad^. Karakoinan, now in ruins, was the 
residence of Zenghis Khan. 
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yi.--OHIK£8S OK EASTBUr TVEKESTAN. 

Chinese Turkestan, or Thian-Shan Nan-loo, is bor- 
dered by the following: — The Pamir Steppe on the 
W., the Thian-Shan in the N., the Hindoo Koosh 
on the S.W., and the highlands of Thibet on the S. 
The chief river is the Tarim. 

Tarkand (Tarkand Daria) is the capital. It has 
considerable tiada Cashgar^ or Kashgar^ on a river 
of the same name, has much trade across the hillf with 
Bokhaxa and other towns in Central A^ia. 

DSPSNDBNOY OF THtBBT. 

Thibet or Tibet, is a highland region, containing the 
sources of most of the great rivers of Asia Thei« are 
four provinces : Kam^ or Eastern Tibet, of which little 
i& inown ; Ari^ or Western Tibet, with U and Taceng^ 
called Utsang, which form Cfreat Tibet, which is 
mainly an elevated plateau. The people are a Chinese 
race, with a language, religion, and thought more allied 
to India. Salt and borax are found. Sheep and wild 
fowl are numerous. 

LTiassOj the capital, is 11,760 feet above sea-leveL 
Ladak is the capital of Little Tibet. 

Knl4ja. — This is a mountainous region to the S.W., 
with some fertile valleys. Its capital is on the Hi 

I.— WEST TTJBKESTAN. 

Turkestan consists of a number of states (Tuiko- 
mania, Balkh, Badak*Shan, and Kundus), ahnost inde- 
pendent of each other. 

Bokhara {Zarafshofn) is one of the most important 
towns in Central Asia. Tashkend (Bossu) with manu- 
factures of silk, cotton, and gunpowder, and Mem^ 
which is a sttong place, are wortii hotiee. 
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Asiatic Ensei^ ixtehid^B Siberia^ TroJUhCaucasia^ a 
portion of Mauchuria^ ^d the xeeently conquered pro- 
vinces of Central Asia. 

tSiberiq slope^ g^ually from the> Altai Hountdins 
to the Arctic Ocean. It is a cold inhospitable region, 
vheie steppe aD4 lo^st extend for huncu^s of miles. 

Difltrtcts. ' • ' Tpwng. 

1. Siberia • . Tobolsk and Jrkntsk. 

2. Caucasia ; ^ , Stavtopol and Tiflis. 

3. Dzoungaria . . Tchugutchak. 

4. Centred Asni . ^MiOigl^ilan^ 

Siberia is divided into £. and W., the capi^l of ihe 
f oiiner being Tobolsk^ , sji^d tl^e latter Irkutsk, The 
countiy i9 veij rich .in rojnigmlp, though its inaccessible 
position and inho^pitablie climate, render its natural 
resources very difficult of development. 

11.— Tobolsk (Irtid^) and Tarwk (Tom) are trade 
centres ; Omsk (Om) has trade in furs ; Barnaul (Obt) 
in smelting; Mkaimnburg (Urala) in mining industiy. 
Guriev has a spacious harbour, and Yeniseisk has trade 
in furs, most of which are valuable. 

Eastern Siberia contains all the vast region E. of an 
irregular line drawn from about 96'' £. longitude on 
the S., to II 3** on the Arctic Ocean; but bending 
eastward on the 60th parallel to 105° E. longitude. 
Its chief wealth consists in furs, most of which are 
valuable. 

Irkutsk (Angara) is a good town, in which miners 
pass the winter. Kiackta^ on the Chinese border^ a 
place for the merchants to exchange goods ; Okhotsk, a 
fimall port ; TaJeutsk (Lena), with trade in ivory and 
furs ; and PetropaUlowki, the capital of Kamtachatka, 
9xe small places. 

III. — Oaucasia is divided into Cis-Caucasiay K. of 
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the Caucasian Mountains, and TroM-Oaueatiaf 8. of 
that range. The inhabitants live in small yillages oa 
the hills. The chief rivers in the 8. are the Kur^ 
having its source in the Elburz, with the Aras^ its 
tributary. On th^ N. the Terek and the Kuma flow 
into the Caspian, and the Kuban into the Black Sea. 

Stavropol is the capital of CisCaucasia ; TiJIis 
{Kur) is the most important town in Trans-Caucasia ; 
Baku {Caspian) is one of the chief ports ; Erivan is 
the capital of Russian Armenia ; Derbend (Oaspian)^'hBa 
trade in silk. Batoum and Kara are now Russian towns. 

Dzoimgaria^ on the N. slopes of the Thian-Shan 
mountains, belonged to ChUia till 1864, when the 
Mongols achieved independence. The Russians crossed 
the border in May 187 1, and, after several engage- 
ments, entered KvMja^ a district on the Thian-Sl^ 
bills, rich in minerals and vegetables. It belonged to 
China, to which it has since been restored, and, with 
Dzoungaria, was formerly known as Thian-Shan-pe-loo. 

RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA 

L — This vast territory consists of four provinces — . 
Syr-Daria, Amu-Daria, Ferghana, and Zarafshan. It 
includes not only high mountains, but also wide and 
extensive plains and desert wastes. Syr-Daria, in the 
K., is as large as. Spain; TaMcend, a large and im- 
portant town, is the capital. iimtt-Z>ana ^borders on 
the Sea of Aral It is as large as Portugal The 
capital is Peiro-Alexandrovoak^ on the Oxus, on the way 
from Khiva to Bokhara. Ferghana^ with a mild climate, 
includes Khokand, and has Marghilan, its capital. 
Zarafshan is a triangular valley bisected by a river 
of the same name. It is rather thickly populated. 
Samareand has great caiavan trade, and contains Tamer- 
lane's tomb. 

Mountains. — The Urdlj Altai, and Yahlonoi arc the 
principal ranges in Siberia. 

K 
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EiYers. — Tlife Obi, YefUieiy and Lena ^nter the 
Arctic Ocean, the Oms the Sect ot Ar&L 

Lakes. — Baikal^ with an feu^ of 20,006 dquard 
milea; Bdlkashj about tWo-thiTds as large; ih^ Sea of 
ArcU, and the Caepian Sed. 

11. — Bokhara. — ^this Khanate is sMll ioMp^tid^nt 
Bokhara (90,000), in the midst of trees and gardens, 
is an impbrtont place, tilth libout joo mottles. Merv, 
still more populous^ has a strong oitad^L It Wad vi&itod 
by O'Donovan in i8Sa, 
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' L — Japan consists whoUy of i8lands(the largest being 
Niphon, Yesso, Sikok, and Kitirsm) in the Pacific 
Ocean, to the E. of the Chinese Empire, ^the general 
surface is mountainous; the people, ever jealous of 
foreigners, excel in various industries, the manufkcturo 
of silks, cottons, porcelain, and japanned Ware. The 
Government is despotic ; the cUmate nearly the same 
as that of the south coast of England; there are 
frequent and dense fogs, often followed by severe and 
destructive hurricanes, often called typh06ns« 

Till 1853, Nagasaki, in Kitisiu, was al6n« open to 
foreign, trade ; but by a treaty (x358) at J^ddo^ Kama- 
gaica, in Niphon, and HakodadU, in Yesso, Were 
opened to European commerce. 

Yokohama is a seat of foreign conimerce, and of a 
British fleet. Teddo^ ledda, or To-Koi, at the head of 
a beautiful bay, is the residence of the Emperor or 
Mikado; Maismai is a commetcial place; Miako is 
the literary capitaL Oaaka is its port 

Populations. — To-Koi^ 670,000; Kioto^ 370,000; 
Osaka, 375,000; Nagasaki, 75,000; Yokohama, 50,000; 
Matsmai, 40,000. 
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AFBIOA. 

L-^Aftica is tho loast known and least ciyilised of 
tbe great divifiions of the eartL It is 5050 miles 
bng from Cape Itas-el-Keran to Gape AgulKas, and 
4600 broad . horn Cape Yexd on ^ W. to Cdpe 
Gnaidafoi on the K . 

It lies between 37° 40' N. and 34* 39' S. latitude; 
and between the meridians i;** aS' W. and si"" 20^ E. 
longitude — population, 200,000,000. 

ProductionB.— Qtdd, silyer, copper, iron, diamonds, 
ostrich, feathers, wool, alavea, wheat, maiee, cotton, 
sQgar (the cane grows wherever there is enough moia- 
tuio), timber, cloyes, nutmegs, pepper, oils, tobacco^ 
drugsi and hides. 

n.— Tabular View of Africa. 



Divisioifs. 


Towns. 


NOBTHERN AFBICA. 




X. Aforoooo •••••« 

3, Algeria 

3- Tuui 

4. Tripoli 


Morootto, Fez, Mogadore, Algieri. 
Onm, Bona. 
Tunis, Cabes. 
Tripoli, Moorzuk. 


Kobth^Eastebi^ Atbioa. 




Nile Begion. 

1. Bgypt 

2. Nubia. ...... 

3. Abyssinia 


Cairo, Alexandria, Rosctta, Datni' 

etta. 
Kl)artoum. 
Goudar. 


Sahaba 


AgadeS) &c» 


Westebn Africa. 




X. Senegambia 

2. Soudan 

3. Upper Guinea .... 

4. Lower Guinea . . % . 


Batbursfc. 

Khartoum, Timbuctoo, Kooka. 

Lagos. 

Loango. 


Babtbrn Africa . . i 
SouTHBRN Africa . .. 

ISLAITDS 


Zanzibar. 

Cape Town, Grahamstown. 

Antananarivo. 
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There is still an unexplor^ country, with an ap- 
proximate area of 1,000,000 square miles,, and sl 
popnlathm of probably ten or twelyis miUions' of in- 
habitents, but ezploreis are very busy in the interior 
of this continent, whidi is to a great extent table-land.. 

III. — Bays aod Opeiiiings.-^C)n the K the gulfs 
Sidra^ CabeSj and Tunis, On the W. the Gulf r>f 
QuvneOy "with tiie bi^ts of Befnin 9SdA Biafra; in the 
S. the bays of Si. Hdenct, SaldanhOy False, and Algoa / 
on the K Mozambique Channel and the Bed Sea, 

MonntaiiUK.*— The mountains are mostly near the 
coast. INoBXH Coast, vhich iucludes Ailas^ and con- 
tinuation £. und^ the names Oharian^ Black. and. 
White mountains. Wbst Coast, .including tiie Kong^ 
K., and Sierra Complida mountains, E. of the Gulf of 
Guinea, South Mountains, including the Nieuwvddt 
and Swarte Berge ranges. East Coast, including 
Lupata and the Abyssinian moimtaina In addition, 
the Table mountains, near Cape Town; Kenia (in 
Zanzibar), 18,000 feet; KUimandjaTo (21,000 feet), 
the highest African peak yet discovered. 

Lakes. — Tchad, S. of Fezzan ; Albert Nyama and 
Victoria Nyama, under the equator; Timganyika, 
Bangweolo, and Moero, farther S. ; Nyassa. and Shirwa, 
near Mozambique ; N^gami, in the S. ; Sankorra^ in 
the centre ; Dembea, in Abyssinia. 

Capea — On the N,, Bon; on the E., Gnardafui, 
Delgado; in Madagascar, Amhei^ St, Mary, On the 
W., Blanco, Bojador, Verde, Faltnus, Nun, Three 
Points, Lopez, Negro, Frio, On the S., Corrientes, 
Good Hope, and Agulhas, 

Rivers. — The Nile rises in Lake Victoria Kyanza, 
whence it runs N.W., then N., and receive* on the left 
t^e Gazal, from the unknown interior. Under the 
name White Nile it proceeds to Khartoum, where i\ re- 
ceives the Blue Nile, an E. tributary. Still further N. 
it receives the Atbara, from the Abyssinian highlands. 
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About 1 10 miles from the sea it forms the Delia, The 
^ile annually overflows its banks, the result of heavy 
tropical rains and the melting of the snow on the 
Abyssinian mountains. Partioularly in its upper 
course, the river scenery is picturesque* At its mouth 
are Alexandria, Bosetta, and Damietta, important ports. 

IV.-^Tabla of African Rivers. 



RIVKB8. 


LSMQTH. 


SfMARKa. 


1. Nile .... 

2. ^mbezi . . . 

3. Senegal . . . 

4. Gambia • • . 

5. Niger .... 

6. Zure or Congo . 

7. Orange. . . . 


3300 
2300 
1500 

2300 

1300 
1000 


Is remarkable in saored hiitory. 
Riies in the unknown interior. 
The tide ascends 180 miles. 
Bathunt stands on it. 
Explored by Mango Park. 
Carries down most water. 
Forms the N. bonndary of Cape 
Colony, and enters Atlantic. 



THE BABBAEY 8TATE& 

L — Of the four Barbary states, Morocco and Tripoli 
are independent . Algeria is subject to France, and 
Tunis to Egypt 

Morocco is traversed by the Atlas range. The 
climate N, W. is moderated by the Atlantic breezes, but 
in the S.E. rain is unknown, and the heat is intense. 

Productions. — Wheat, maize, dates, tobacco, cotton, 
fruits, and hemp. Copper is found, and a little gold, 
silver, iron, and lead. The manufactures consist of 
silks and leather of various colours. 

Morocco has some leather factories. Fez {Sebu) has 
trade in silk, leather, and cochineal Meqtmez has a 
royal residence. Mogador (Atlantic) is the chief port. 
Tangier (Atlantic) came into possession of England in 
1662, and was held till 16^4. The European coj^uls 
mostly reside here. Ceuta belongs to Spain. 

XL — Algeria is divided by the French, to whom it Uas 
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belonged since 1830, into three departments — Algiers^ 
OroHf and Congtantine. 

Productions. — ^Monkeys, apes, bears, *^d boars, 
sheep, camels, mules, eagles, herons, storks, rice, miilet^ 
dates, fruits, with rock-salt, copper, lead, and iron. 

Algiers {coad)y the military head-quarters, has active 
trade; was notorious for piratical depredations, and 
bombarded by Lord Exmouth, 1 8 1 6. Consttmtine^ capi- 
tal of the department, has trade with the interior of 
the country. BoncLy with active commerce, has trade 
in grain, wool, oil, tobacco. Oran is a fortified port. 
Mascara has trade in olive-oil, wines, and woollens. 

m. — Tunis is washed by the Mediterranean for about 
400 miles. Agriculture is backward ; crops of wheat, 
maize, tobacco, and olives are raised; dairy-farming 
and sheep-rearing are important industri^a . In the W. 
the country is well wooded, and lions, panthers, lynxes, 
and wild boars are numerous. The climate is dry and 
healthful, being greatly moderated by the sea-breezes. 

Tunis (L, of Tuni8\ a large commercial city, exports 
olive-oil, wool, sponges, fish, grain, with ivory and 
ostrich feathers broi:^ht from Timbuctoo by caravans. 
Kairwan has the largest mosque in Africa, and was Hie 
capital of th<^ African Saracens in the eighth and ninth 
centuries. Kaff, on the W. frontier, is a fortressL 
Cahes has an active export trade in dates. Svsa and 
Bizerta are small seaports. 

Tripoli also lies along the coast of the Mediterranean. 

Froductiona — Dates, olives, figs, grain, and sulphur. 

Fezzan is a dependency of lYipoH, and extends a 
considerable distance into the Sahara. Barca, a table- 
land in the E., another dependency, gives cro{» of 
grain from the tops of the plateaux, and vines, olives, 
figs from their sidea 

IV. — Tripoli stands on it rocky promontory, its com- 
merce being active in ostrich feathers, gold-dust, ivory. 
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Mownuky the ciipital of Fezsan, is the greateat centre 
of Gftiavaii trade in Africo. Benghazi is the residence 
of the governor of Eftrco. Ohadamea has tande with 
the interior. 

Fopiiilationa. — Tunt9, 140,000; Megudneg^ 50,000; 
Morooco, 50,000/ Algiers, 50,000; Oran^ 40,000; 
ConstcuUinet 33,000; Tripolh 30*000; KairuHm^ 
25,000 ; 2'angier, 90,000 ; Tetuan, 16,000 ; Mogadore 
and Mourzuk, 1 2,000 ea<sh ; Fes^ 8000 ; Benghazi, 7000. 

AFBIOAN DE8EBTS— THE SAHARA. 

Y. — Sahara, or the Great Desert, extends from the 
Atlantic to the confines of Egypt, consisting of table- 
lands, mostly without vegetation and without water, 
with a sterile, sandy surface, interspersed with green 
patches called oaeea. The inhabitants are much ad- 
dicted to plunder; and travellers go in companies, 
called caravamt for' inutual protection. Numerous 
elevations rise from 3000 to 6000 feet. The heat by 
day is oppressive, and the cold by night is often intense. 
The Lifryan desert lies in the extreme N.E of the Sahara : 
the Nubian desert lies R of the Nile, in the K. of 
Nubia; the Bishareen desert is in the S.iE. of this 
country ; and the Bayuda in the S. W. 

From Morocco to Timbuctoo there is a caravan route, 
the place of rendezvous being Tatia. Another route is 
from Mourzuk to Agades, whence it proceeds to Bornou, 
beyond Lake Tchad, and to various other places. 



B a Y P T. 
VX — ^Bgypt extends from the Mediterranean to 
Nubia, about 500 milesy and lies between Hie Libyan 
desert on the W. and the Bed Sea on the E. The 
D^ta and Yaliey of the Nile ate ao productive as to 
give three crops a year. These districts are inricated 
and enridied by the annual overflow ci the Nile, 
as already fully explained in a provious chapter. 
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Egypt is govemed by a hereditary Pasha, now called 
a Kh^ye, who is subject to Turkey. The Suez Canal' 
extends from Port Said, which has increased with 
the canal traffic, to Suez, a distance of loo imles. 
Ismailia is on the canal, near its centre. The Delta 
of the Nile gives abundance of rice, and other places 
produce wheat and barley. Cotton and sugar, with 
fruit, are also important products ; bread from Indian- 
corn meal is the staple food. The people, though 
industrious, are very poor and miserable. Lower 
Egypt extends from Cairo to the Levant; Middle 
Egypt from Cairo to Manfalout; and Upper Egypt^ 
or Said, thence to the borders of Nubia. 

VIL — Cairo (Nile), called " Grand Cairo," possesses 
extensive commerce, and caravans proceed to Sennar 
and Mourzuk. It was seized by the French in 1798, 
who held it three and a half years. 

Alexandria is the commercial capital, the chief 
station of the Khedive's fleet, and the seat of European 
commerce. Rosetta, 45 miles N.K, is a small port, 
which was taken by the French, 1798, and near it is 
Ahoukir Bay, where Kelson defeated the French fleet. 
Damietia was once an active place. Suez is becoming 
more important since the opening of the canal. 
Ghizeh is three miles above Cairo, and near it is the 
finest of the pyramids, rising 460 feet in elevation, as 
well as the largest sphynx, a colossal figure, " with the 
head and shoulders of a man and the body of a lion,'' 
cut out of the solid limestone. Siout, 20,000 {Nile), 
the capital of Upper Egypt, was, luxtil lately, a great 
slave-market. Girgeh (6000) has a ofittoii factory. 
Asaouan, at the first cataract, has trade in daAea^ senna, 
charcoal, &c. Kenneh, or Ghsnneh, has extensiV'e trade 
with Arabia and C^tiul Asia. Tania is a railway 
junction, 

YIIL — FopalationB. — Cadro, 350,000 ; Alexandria, 
212,000 ; Tanta, 60,000 ; Zagazig, 39,000 \ DarmeUa, 
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37,000; El Obeid, 30,000; AdaVj 30,000; Bosetta^ 
18,000; Khartoum, 15,000; Suez, 14,000; Port Said^ 

10,000. 

Nubia and the SoucUul — Nubia extends along the 
Red Sea from Cape Elba — 22** N. latitude — ^to An- 
nesley Bay, and includes the Nile region from Egypt 
to Abyssinia. It is usually divided into Lower and 
Upper Nubia. The latter extends S. and borders Kor- 
dofem and Senuar. Kordofim, Darfur, Smnar^ Don- 
golOfy and Waday are places within the Soudan proper. 
With the exception of the valley of the river and its 
tributaries, the aspect of the country is uninviting, for 
the most part consisting of sandy desert and sterile rock. 

The productions are ebony, sandal-wood, senna, dates, 
^ Ajs we proceed S., however, the country improves. 
iSeimar, a district on the Blue Nile, lias a fairly pro- 
ductive soil. Kordofan, on the western bank of the 
Nile, is watered by wells, and seems a prairie in the 
rainy, and a desert in the dry season. The desert 
portion of Kordofan is separated from Sennar by the 
White Nile. Darfur, bordering on Kordofan, and lying 
more to the W., occupies the higher ground between 
the basin of the Nile and the interior Boudan. Waday 
is more westward, embraces the slopes towards the 
interior, and is inhabited by several negro tribes. 
Egypt also claims sovereignty over Unyori and Bari, 
"Which touch on Lake Albert Nyanza. 

Towns. — On the Red Sea are SuaMn, a well-known 
port of embarkation for pilgrims on their way to Mecca, 
most of whom arrive in caravans from the interior, by 
way of Bei^ber on the Nile, near the fifth cataract, in 
almost the same latitude, about 240 miles inland, and 
1550 from Alexandria. 

Egyptian SoudaiL — This country, roughly speaking, 
extends from the Red Sea at Suakin, and besides 
including most of Upper Nubia^ comprehends all the 
smaller countries already named as, at least nominally, 
subject to Egypt It is inhabited by tribes of Arabs, 
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some settled, some nomad* It i» dsomed by the luain 
stream of the Kile and its western tributaries. 

The most remarkable places in it are: Sv^kin^ its 
N. limit on the Eed Sea ; Berber^ a slave mart oa the 
£. bank of the Nile, 1400 miL^s from Cai|?o and 204 
from Khartoum by the river, i^ 20 miles from the 
mouth of the Atbara ; Shendy, famouit for $enna, near 
the sixth qataract, is a caravan centre ; M Obeid^ to 
the W., the capital of Kordofan, was head-qi^arter^ of 
the M&hdi in hi^ iu8urrectioi^ 1883-84; KJi^^rfoum 
(30,000), capital of Soudan, at the junction of the 
Blue and White Nile, x^oo miles from Alexandiiia, is 
an important seat of trade. It was ably defended 
by General Gordon against theHahdi's troops (1884^. 
It is high Nile here forty days earlier than at Cairo. 
JSennar (Blue Nile) has manufactures of guns, .leatbLex; 
and jewellery, Der {Nile\ a small viU4.ge in the oeotie 
of a grape country, is the capital of Lower Nubia. 
W<xdy HoUfay 793 miles from Cairo, is a small towii 
in the midst of palm-trees, from which 9, railway 30 
miles long turns a portion of the second catar^t of 
the Nile. Korosikq, at a b^nd in the riyet^ 705 mk^ 
from Cairo, is the place where General Gordpn started 
across the desert for Khartoum. New Dongda {NUe) 
has an indigo factory. Gmdohon^ {NiU\ a c^itre of 
Egyptian influence, is about 6*" N.. latitude* Jt is the 
limit of the navigatJXKn of the Nile, pi)d is 900 mil^ 
from Khartoum* 
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ABYS8INJA. 

L — ^Abys9iBJI,a is, for the most part> a plateau rising 
from 6000 to 9000 feety with miehed lowland^^ towards 
the Bed Sea. On the higluandiBi th^ t^tnperatu]:e is 
agi^eable, causing a luxuriant vegetation, and pro- 
ducing crops of whe^t) barley, be^s^ <mions, and 
potatoes. In the plains, cottpn, rice, sugar, and coSTee 
fire raised. There are three provinces — Amhara^ Tigr6^ 
and Shoa. 
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Hie towns are very small, and the Govenunent un- 
settled. Demhea is a very large lake, 450 miles in 
ciicomferenco, in an extensive plateau of the same 
name. The Blue Nile and Athara pass through this 
country. Ckmdar is the residence of the patriarch of 
Ajnhara. MagdaJa is a fortress taken by our troops in 
1868, when King Theodore was killed and the European 
captives liberated. Axum was once important M<m- 
scnoahy though the chief port, belongs to the Egyptians 
as a part of Nubia. Adowa is the capital of Tigr^ and 
Ankobar of Shea, 

Adal, or Adel, is a naraow district along the Red 
Sea, which produces gums of great variety, Amia is 
its capitaL 

Trench Possessions. — ZouUdhy on Annesley Bay; 
Ed4,9xA Obock, with the snudl isles of Desaet and Ouda, 
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I. — Senegamlxia extends from the Senegal to Yawry 
Bay, reaching about 300 miles into the interior, as far 
as the Kong Mountains; it has a great number of 
forests ; the climate is hot, humid, and very imhealthy. 
It produces gum, cotton, gold, pepper, amber, &q. 

Three tribes and many small negro communities 
inhabit this region^- 1^ The Jaloo/s, on the N. coast ; 
2. The FoolaTbSy in the interior ; 3. The Mcmdingoes, 
in &B 8. The coast is low and unhealthy. 

Guinea is usually divided into Upp^ and Low^, 
the former between the Kong Mountains and the 
Gulf of Guinea, and the latter extending from the 
river Koursc to the Bight of Biafra. Upper Guinea 
includes Liberia, Ashantee, Fantee — Grain, Ivory, Gold 
and Slave Coasts — Dahomey, Yoruba^ and Benin. 

II. — Liberia is a republic of free negroes who escaped 
from the United States and other places. * Monrovia^ 
the capital, so named after President Monroe, has trade 
in rice, indigo, yams, amd other fruit. Its population 
is three-quarters of a million. 
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Ashaatee is a native inland state, with (hamcLs&ie^ 
an open town, 140 miles from the coast, for its capital. 
It was taken and destroyed by "Wolseley in 1874. 
Sugar, tobacco, maize, yams, rice, dyes, and hardwoods 
are produced The india-rubber trade is extending. 
Keptiles, birds, bees, and flies are numeroua C^w,n- 
iamjpoh (15,000) is a slave mart, and also a caravan 
centre for hundreds of miles around. Salaga {Vdlta) 
is famed for horses. 

Fantee is divided from Ashantee by the river Prah-, 
The climate is deadly to white people. 

The Ooasts are so named from their respective 
products — ^gold-dust, ivory, &o. 

Dahomey, farther E., is a kingdom of great power. 
Abomey is its capital, and Whydah is its port 

Yomba, farther N.£., is also an extensive native 
kingdom. Its capital is Yoruha (150,000), a great 
place for exchanging and meetings of caravans. 

Benin, Wari, Attah, and Qua have for capitals 
Benin (branch of the Niger), Wari, Eboe, Attah, and 
Old Calabar, 

. UI. — Lower Guinea is inhabited by negroes, who 
are in a backward state of civilisation. The Portu- 
guese claim sovereignty over it, with the exception of 
Loixngo, which is independent. Domestic slavery is 
still deep-rooted in this part of the world. Some power- 
ful chiefs dwell near the river Congo. ^ The following 
are its divisions : -r— 
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I)lSTRlUT& 


Towns. 


Biafra . . . 
LoaDgo . . . 
Congo . . . 
Angola . • . 

Benguela . . 


Biafra and Angra, 
Loango (15,000), on the coast. 
San Salvador (ao,ooo), a ooa»t town. 
Loando (13,000), the regidence of the Portu- 
guese governor of W. Africa. 
BtngueUit a trading town on the coast. 
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Farther S., about 200 miles N. of the mouth of the 
Orange river, is the new German settlement Angra 
Pequencu 

lY.^— NigritU, or Soadan, lies 8. of the Sahara, N. of 
Guinea, E. of Senegambia, and W. of Kordofan. We 
have already described the eastern portion of the 
Soudan, over which Egypt claims sovereignty. It 
has a sterile soil, an extremely hot climate, and is 
divided into a number of petty states inhabited by 
negro tribes. While the marshes and lowlands are un« 
healthy, the highlands in the interior are cooler and 
better suited for Europeans. In the interior of Africa 
exploration has greatly advanced within the last few 
years. 

Productions. — Gold-dust, indigo, palm-oil, fruits, 
ivory, cotton, gums, &a 

v. — ^Bambarra lies E. of Senegambia ; Sego (JoUba) 
is its capital. Here Mungo Park first saw the 
Kiger. Mcmna runs partly into the desert. Jenneh 
{Joltba) has extensive trade. Gando is well watered 
by the Niger, and extends along its banks. Touri 
(Niger) is in the centre. Boussa (Niger) is where 
Kungo Park was murdered. Adamawa lies S. of 
Bomou. Yolay an immense slave dep6t, is the chief 
town. Bagirmi, a powerful state, lies farther E. ; 
Maaena is its capital Waday is still unexplored; 
TTara, a large town, is its capital Darfur almost 
reaches Kordofan ; Kohh^, the resort of caravans, is its 
capital Hovsa. 18 a hilly country E. of the Nigei', 
with a fertile soil, but a pestilential climate ; Sackatoo 
is the capital. Kano (30)Ooo) has manufactures of 
silks. Bomou includes Lake Tchad. Kuka (near L, 
Tchad), is the capital of this powerful kingdom ; but 
Angomou (L, Tchad) is the most commercial place in 
this state, 
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BBITISH POSSESSIONS IN W. AFBIOA. 

VI. — Our " West African Settlements " are f otilr : — - 
Sierra Leone, Lagos, Gambia^ and the Grold Coast. 
The dimate is hot and unhealthy. Sierra Leane^ called 
the "white man's gra^^," a peninsula iS miles long 
and I a broad, is inhabited ehiefly by libeiated slaves. 
Frfdaum, its capital, is at the mouth of the Bokelle, 
or Sierra Leone River. This colony has an area of 
565 square miles, and a population of 40,000, Ex- 
ports: paim-pil, ooGoa-nuts, hides, ginger, and gums. 
Lago8 (20,000), an important town, was, with some 
temtory around, ceded to Britain in 1861, and is a 
protectorate. It exports cotUm, palm-oil, lead, indigo, 
and cam-wood, brought from the interior. Bathurst^ 
7000 (/. ^1^. Mary\ is the head-quarters of the Gandna 
SetUemevi^ which has a population of 37,000, mostly 
negroes. 

Gold Coast comprehends a number of fortresses 
destined for the suppression of slavery and the protec- 
tion of trade. Grold, ivory, and gum are the chief 
exports. Out of a population of 400,000, only 320 
are Europeans, We now have Mmina — separated 
from Cape Coast Castle by the. Sweet River — and 
other settlements. 



EASTERN AFRICA. 

I. — Eastern Africa extends from Delagoa Bay to 
Abyssinia. Its physical aspect consists of maritime 
plains, uplands parallel to the coast, with depressions 
and swamps in the interior. 

Sofala is a coast district almost entirely between the 
mountains of Lupata and the sea. Sofcda^ the capital, 
has greatly declined. Sena is about 250 miles up the 
Zambesi, Inhamhane {coast) has trade in ivory and 
bees-wax. Tde {Zambesi) has coal-fields and iron- 
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stone. Mosamliiqae is a coaat dietrict reaching to C. 
Delgado. Mdisambique ii the Teaidence of the For* 
tagneM governor. QtiUlimane (Zambeet), visited hy 
Dr. Livingstone in 1856, has a good snpplj of coal. 
Zattsibar extends along the coast farther N. This 
vast territory can produce all tropical plants, including 
pepper^ cocoa, cinnamon, and nutmegs. With the 
visit of the Sejyid to England in 1875, and his praise* 
w<Hth7 pf^oTts to suppress slavery, oilr leaders must 
be familiar. He is tributaty to Muscat* Zansdbar 
ot Skanganny is the capital Mdinda is almost in 
ruins. 

iL^We have l^omiJi moi?e N., hordoring on Abys- 
sinia. Magadoxo^ a Walled toWn, is a trade s^at. 
Berbera (G. of Aden) has an important fair ; St was 
taken by us in 1884. Harrar exports coffee. The 
inland districts are :— The Oalia country, tJnyamMti^ 
Uganda^ Vgogo^ Jdari^ and Unyoro in the Soudan. 
Kawdi is the capital of the country, bordering E. on 
L. Tanganyika. Nyangwe (LUalaba) is associated with, 
the memory of Livingstone. Uganda is rich in ivory. 
Unyoro borders on L. Albert Nyanza, and lies S. of 
Ugogo. TJjiji (L. Tanganyika) is an inland town, 
where Dr. Livingstone was met by Stanley. Kisu 
(Rufiji) is a likely trade centre. 
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I. — Southern Africa consists of Cape Colony, Nata^, 
Kaffrafia, Orange River Free State, Transvaal Republic, 
Namqiuzland, Griqiuiland, Zulidand, Bechuanalandy 
Basutoland, and much unexplored territory more N. 

SOUTH AFBICAN BKITISH COLONIES. 

II. — Oape Colony extends from the Orange 
River around the Cape of Good Hope, and includes 
British Kaffraria, With a gross population (1881) 
reckoned at 2,000,000. There are two mountain 
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^ ^ ^onnferinfl, being' 
BBITISH POSSESSIONS I» m^re S., with a 

VT —Our « West African Sett' -st, approached from 
Sieri I^one, Lagos, <^7^^ J^l^^^ 
Thedimate is hot and uBh^ « tS cl^^^^^^ 
the "white mans grave, :*» "''""^ v^-f^ X: xZ 
uwj wu«i/v ^ ^ ■uLv:*.^/ ., is an excellent haibour : 
and la broad, is ."^^^^^ \^^ ^^^, ^\ ^^ 
Fre^om. Its oapM « ^ ^^ ^^^ sloi^ to Z 
^\ Sierra ^^^J^^^ nplaad interveni^^ called 

505 sqtiA^fl osj 7 animals include the giiafife, zebra, 
p(^: pabn-pU, or/ © ^ -^ 

Lfl^ (20,000), ^^^ j^y^ ^^ founded by the Dutch 
temtory wo^^V^^eets are regularly built, crossing at 
protectorate. /^^^^lung paraUel to each other, and the 
and ^^'^/^y^ trade, a breakwater having been lately 
^000 V-*' ^/^^BoiQ anchorage for vessels, 
Setuem^p^^^^^ contaiaa an arsenal SteOmboBch has 
^^^^^fs^ establishment. Graham's Town, about 
, 'yes E- ^^ Cape Town, is well built Port 
• f^j^ (Algoa Bay) has good trade. About 25 
^^fioland is UUenkagey the proposed new capital. 



iOtf?^ produces wine of high repute. 

^ — British Kaffraria hes farther to the E. 

.^iculture and grazing are the chief industries. 

^ool, wine, brandy, gold, diamonds, copper, and hides 

^ the principal exports. William's Toton {Buffalo 

0ver) is the capital of British Kafiraria. JCast London 

is its port 

Griqualand West (area, 13,000 square miles: popu- 
lation 90,000) is the diamond iields district, and 
lies 700 miles from Cape Town. Grigua is tbe 
capital. Kimherley is in the centre, a marked instance 
of a white colony remote from a seaboard. 
. Kalahari is a desert region lying W. of the Trans- 
vaal, and is fully as large as that country. 

Bechnanaland is also W. of the Transvaal, but S. 
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V 



It k a BritiBh pioteetorate. Much of 
vol and open, with a nanow plateau oi 
-kf bush in the centre, and some hills 
''^here are two small towns : Taung^f 
the Hart and Mokh^ia riyejm; 
jn the Kuruman Jliver, 
jrtion of BechuonalaxuL 
the S.£. coast, and is ^bout the size 
it ha^ a seaboard of 1 70 milee ; popuU- 
,000. In 1S43 it was made a Qntish ool<«}', 
., in 1856, was declared independent of the Cap«. 
ae slope is to the Indian Ocean, 
rv. — ProduetioM. — Wool, sugar, ec^ee, arrowroot, 
ginger, ceieaL^ coal, copper^ and ixofn ; but. the intetiQ): 
has not been fully explored. The Drakenherg Moun- 
tains rise to 10,000 feet. 

Mariizburg^ .^e capital, is 59 i^M XuUiuL J^lMkin, 
its porf^ is increasiug in importaace^ Ore^tottm^ is in 
the interior. Port Natal (6000) has a good harbour. 

Popnjations. — Gape Tawfiy 45,000 ; Matri^iburgy 
20,000; Kiraberleyy 14,000; Port EUzcii>€th^ 13,000. 
V. — The following islands belong to Britain :— 



IS^ULKD. 


Area.* 


POPOLATlOH. 


Aemaikks. 

1 


St Helena . 


41 


7,000 


I200 miles from conti- 
nent. Napoleon's 

g«oi. :' 


Ascension . 


35 


500 


Produces turtles. 






1 


Georgetown is the 
capital. 


Manritius . 


700 


306,000 


Sttgar b largely pro- 


[French is the 






duced. St. Louis is 


language used.] 






the capital. 


Ohagos Isles 


.« 


S>ooo) 


Belong to MaQxltips. 


and 




y 


Victoria is the 


SeyeheUes • 


"■"• 


3»<»oj 


capitaL 



* Area is in English square- miles. 
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VL — Oafflraria, or Kaifraria^ lying between Cape 
Colony and Natal, extends above loo miles inland. It 
is inhabited by a brave and warlike, though not a very 
honest race. The tribes are pastoral, and governed by 
patriarchs. Buttertvorth and Morley are the only towns. 

Znlnlaad, a kind of British protectorate, lies E. c^ 
Natal, from which it is separated by the river Tugela^ 
and S.E. of the Transvaal, from which it is separated 
by the rivers Blood and Pongolo. It is the size of 
JBelgium. The people are bold and warlike. At 
iMmdfda the British troops were defeated (1879) by 
the late king, who was afterwards overthrown« 

Great Nam<iaa Land is a coast district N., and 
Uttle Hamqna Land S.^of the mouth of the Gariep. 

I.— BEPUBLIOS. 

The Orange EiTar Free State, N.E. from Cape 
Colony, is chiefly inhabited by Dutch Boers. It is 
a plateau between the Orange and Vaal rivers. The 
population is under 120,000, and the products dia- 
monds, wool, skins, and gold. Bloemfimtein ( 1 200), the 
capital, has a good wool-market. 

Transvaal is N.E. of the above. It is a kindred 
state, founded by Dutch emigrants^ and now a British 
protectorate, though essentially independent. Of the 
population (900,000) about 40,000 are white& Pre- 
toria is the capital. It is 1000 miles from Cape 
Town, but Potsckefstrom is the largest town. 

IL— POBTUaUESE ISLANDS. 

Islanda. — ^The Madeira Islands, 360 miles from the 
African coast, belong to Portugal^ Sugar, wine, and 
coffee are exported. Population, about 113,00a 

FuTiehalf 30,000 (S, eocLst), is the only town of 

* The luxurianoe of tlie Tegetation u unique ; the quantity of 
fruit and vegetables moat oopioua; and as a lanatarium the 
oountiy is unrivalled. 
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importance. It is a coaling station for steamBhips, and 
exports good wine. 

The Azores or Western Isles consist of nine islands, 
SL Michael being the lazgest They export excellent 
oranges and other fruits, and have a population of 
35,000. Angra is the capital; but Fonta Ddgada 
(17,000), on the island of St» Michael, is the most 
eommerdal place. 

Of the Cape Yard islands, ten are inhabited. Min- 
deUo is the capital ; but Porio Praya the commercial 
capital It exports cotton, coffee, maize, and fruits. 
The population is about 9000. 

SPANISH ISLANDS. 

The Oanary Islands have been referred to under 
Spain. 

nL~]£ADAaA80A&. 

Madagascar, the sixth largest island in the world, 
is 1000 miles long and 350 broad, and has important 
productions of .rice, sugar, pepper, cotton, coffee, india- 
rubber, silk, iron, honey, and wax. The people are 
more civilised than those on the African continent, and 
profess Christianity. The population is about three 
millions, and the area 228,000 square milea Antana- 
narivo (60,000), in the centre, is the capital Tamaiave 
{K coast) and Mojunga on the W. are the chief ports. 

rV. — Bourbon or Reunion^ 400 miles £. of Mada- 
gascar, produces coffee, sugar, pepper, cocoa, and 
tobacco. St. Denis is the capital ; St, Paul the chief 
port. It belongs to France. 

Desolaiion Me is a fishing-station of great sterility. 

Comoro Ides^ at the N. entrance to the Mozamlnque 
Channel, export cocoa-nut oil and tortoise-shell. The 
population, about 60,000, consists of Arabs and Ne- 
groes. Mayotte in this group belongs to France. 

Zanzibar is famous for spices, and Socoira for aloes. 

Fernando Po is a hilly well-wooded island, which 
has a population of 14,000, and belongs to Spain. 
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AMERICA, OR THE NEW WORLD. 

I. — North and Soutli America are united by the 
Isthmns of Panama, in one place onlj 28 miles aeioss. 

North. America is 5200 miles long from Panama to 
Boothia ; but only 4500 in a direct line. It is 2700 
on the 40th parallel. There are two arehipelagoeis — 
one N., called the ArcHe^ the other central, known 
imder the name of the Wed Indies. 



NORTH AMEBIQA. 



States. 



Sqdakb Miles. 



Greenland »- . 
Britisli America 
United States . 
Iljexico : ... 
Central Amerioa 
West Indies . . 



400^090 
3,250,000 
3,603,844 

7^,97^ 
188,344 

91,000 



roPULATioir.- 



9,481 

55,000^000 

9* 2^7,413 
2,828^35 

4,346, i7d 



CJkfTTAtS. 



Upemivik. 
Ottawa. 
Waibingtoo 
Mexico. 
BeUze, &c. 
Uavannab, Ac. 



8itrfkce.-^The stupendous Boeky Mountain range 
xunB &om ]$(. to S, ; the Alleghany runs near the 
eastern coast-line. !B9tfween tixQ Bocky and Alleghany 
Mountains. lies the immeose plain of the Misisissippi, 
with a general southeirn olope. The following are 
the chief physical divisions :-^i. The district lying 
between the Alleghanies and t^e Atlantic. 2. The 
valley dt the Mi^ii^ppi 3. The district between the 
Rodi^ Mountainis aiid the Sierra IS^evada. 4. The 
valliey of the St X4iw?ence^ whose waters reach the 
AtladtiiiC. 5. The Aurctio slope^ 6v The K.W. slope, 
extending 6om the BoQky Mountains to the Pacifia 
. IL-^eas, Gnlffly and Bays. — The Caribbean Sea, 
including the gulfs of Darierir, Mosquito, and Honduras , 
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tiie Gidf of MexkOy incliiding the Bay of Campnachy ; 
on th.e K Chesapeake, Delaware, and Fundy bays, and 
the GruJf of iSV. Latorence ; on the N. Baffin, Hudson, 
and James bays ; on the W. the gulfs of California, 
Tehuantepec, Fonseca, and Fanarna; on the N.W« 
Bristol Bay, 

Islands. — In the N. — Frince Fairick, Melville, 
Baihxtrst, N. Devon, Greenland, BaiM Land, Frince of 
Wales, N, Somerset, CocTcbum, Cumberland, ComwaUis, 
JSUesmerej in the Atlantic — Newfoundland, Cape 
Breton, Prince Edward, Anticosti, Long Idcmd, the 
Bermudas or Somer^ islands, and the West Indies; in 
the Pacific — Vancou/ver, Queen Charlotte, Frince of 
Wales, Sitka. Kodiak, Chichagos, Notadvak, AleiUian 
isles, and St. Lawrence or Clarke Island. 

PeniBBHlaS. — Labrador^ Nova Scotia, FLorida, 
YucaJtan, Lou>er California^ Alaska, Boothia, and 
Melville. 

ILL — ^Isthmnsofl. — Fanama; Tehuamtepec, between 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific; and Ckignecto, 
connecting Kova Scotia with the continent. 

Straits. — On the N. — Hudson, Davis, Barrmo, 
Victoria, Dease Fenny, Frince of Wales, Banks, 
Simpson, FraaMin ; on the £. — Belle Me, Canso, 
Northumberland; and cm. the W. — Behring, Alaska* 
Queen Charlotte Sound, Juan de Fuca, 

Ohannels and Openings. — Mona and Windward 
Fassages, E. and W. of San Domingo; Yucatan, 
Florida, and Bahama channels, on the coasts of 
Cuba; Hudson Strait, N. of Labrador; Fox Channel, 
K. of Southampton I. ; Smith Sound, K&medy and 
Eoibeson channels^ K. of Baffin Bay; Jones and Lan- 
caster aounds, ]^. and S. of Devon I. ; McClintock 
Chamml and MelviUe Sound, also in the Arctic archi- 
pelago. 

Cap6B.-^^aretc6Z^, S. of Greenland; Walsingham, 
pn Cumberland I. ; Gliudleigh and Charles, ia Labrador ; 
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Baee and Bay, in Ne^otmdland ; Sable, in Nova 
Scotia; Annej Cod, May, Hatteras, Fear, on the £. 
of the United States ; Sable, Antonio, Boxo, Palmas^ 
and Catoche in the Gulf of Mexico ; Oradas a Dios, in 
the Caribbean Sea; capes Mala, Blanco, Gorrtenies, 
St Lucas, ConcepcioTi, Mendocino, Blanco, and Flattery^ 
on the W. coast. On the N. W., Eluabetk, Newenhmrij 
and Prince of WoUes; on the N., capes Lubume^ Icy, 
Barrow, and Baihurk. 

lY. — MotmtainB. — The Rocky Mountains, Sierra 
Nefoada, Cascade range, and AUeghantea ; the Ozark in 
Texas; Sierra Blanco, the Sierra de Sonoro, and 
Sierra Madre in New Mexico and Mexico ; the Wot- 
chish mountains in Labrador ; the Chigmit mountains 
in Alaska. 

Plains. — The great central plain extending from the 
Arctic Ocean to the mouth of the Mississippi ; also the 
prairies, and the Mississippi plains. 

Rivers. — ^Into the Atlantic — the St, Lawrence, Hud- 
son, Connecticut, Ddatoare, Susquehanna, Potomac, 
James, Bappahannock, Boanoke, Savannah, and the 
Santee; into the Gulf of Mexico — the Mississippi, 
Trinity, Brazos, Bio Grande del Norte, and Santnnder; 
into the Pacific — Colorado, Scuyramento, Columbia, 
Fraser, Simpson, Francis, and Cooper/ into the Arctic 
Ocean — the CdtviUe, Mackenzie, Coppermine, and Great 
Fish River ; into Hudson Bay — ^the Churchill, English, 
Back, and Severn ; into Behring Strait, the Yukon, one 
mouth of which is the Kwichpak, In Central America, 
the San Juan. 

V. — Lakes. — The ^ve great lakes are — Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario/ Champlain and 
George in the N.E. of the United States ; Athabasca, 
WoUaston, Deer, Winnipegosis, Manitoba, Wimwpegi 
Great Slave, Lake of the Woods, Simcoe, Nipissing, 
and Great Bear Lake in British America ; Chapala in 
Mexico; Nicaragua and Leon in CentanJ America; 
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Great Salt Lake in Utah; Lake St Clair^ betwee 
Michigan and Ontario. 

GEEENLAin) OB DANISH AMEBIOA. 

I. — Greenland, owing to the extreme severity of 
the climate, is very imperfectly known. In the in- 
terior the surface is hilly and bare ; cereals cannot be 
raised, but seal-skin, reindeer, eider-down, whalebone, 
and train-oil are exported. 

Gfodhaven, on Disco Island, is the rendezTons of the 
whale-fishers. A few other Danish stations are along 
the coasts. Upemivik is a place of call for whalers 
and Arctic explorers. 

BBinSH AMESIOA. 

I. — ^British North America''^ extends at least 3000 
miles from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 1600 miles 
from N. to S., with an area estimated at 3^ millions 
of sqiiare miles, and a seaboard of 4300 miles, of 
which only 1200 are always open. 

It lies K. of the parallel of 42* K. latitude, and 
between 54* and 141* W. longitude. The 49th 
parallel forms the boundary "W. of the " Great Lakes," 
between British America and the United States. It 
is famous for magnificent rivers aiid lakes, splendid 
fisheries, rich and varied mineral wealth, fertile soil, 
prolific forests, and a healthy climate, with admirably 
developed canal and railway traffic. 

The physical regions are — i. The tract beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. 2. The basin drained into the 
Arctic Ocean. 3. The basin of the St. lAwrence, 
which includes the " Great Lake " district, 4. Hud- 
son Bay basin. 5. The Arctic archipelago. 

* The GU>veniment is vested in a Governor-Qeneral, aided by a 
PrivT Council, also an Upper House of 72 members, appointed 
for life, and a House of Commons of i8z members, elected every 
five years by* the people. 
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DOMINION OF OANADiL 

I. — ^The Dominion op Canada was formed in 
1867. This cotmtry borders on the Great Lakes, 
which separate it from the- United States on the 
S.W. From Lake Ontario, the St. Lawrence is the 
boundaiy as far as Cornwall, where it runs directly £., 
touching Lake Champlain on the extreihe N., and 
going as far as the Connecticut river on the confines of 
Yermont and ^ew Hompshixe. A mountain lidge 
running N.E. becomes the boundary as far as the 
river St. Francis, a tributary of the river St. John. 

11. — Canada^ lying between the parallels of 45' 
and 50"*, is divided into two rather unequal parts by 
the riyer Ottawa, and is about 1300 miles long, £uid 
from 100 to 350 broad. Ontario is almost a umform 
plain, varied by gentle undulations; while Qvebec 
abounds in mountains, forests, rivers, lakes, with a 
bold and rocky eastern shore. It has a long and 
rigorous winter, extending from the middle of October 
to the middle of April; but with ^eat extremes of 
temperature. Ontario, with a climate less excessive 
and a shorter winter, produces abundant crops of 
wheat, oats, maize, barley, potatoes, tobacco, flax, and 
hemp. Quebec has also an import trade in furs, and 
the fisheries of the Dominion are the most valuable 
in the world. The timber trade is of great impor- 
tance. The Isle ofAnticosti belongs to the province of 
Quebec. . 

Ottawa is a well-built city, with beautiful public 
buildings, the most attractive being the New Parlia- 
ment Houses. It is a great centre of the lumber 
trade, the timber coming down the river in great 
quantities, where it is forwarded to Quebec. It has a 
large number of sawmills. In winter the temperature 
is sometimes 26° below zero. 
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lY. Montreal^ the largest and most commercial 
town in Canada, is on an island in the St. Lawrence, 
"which is here spanned by the Victoria Kailway Bridge, 
two miles long, consisting of 24 spans of 242 feet ectch, 
and one in the centre 330 feet. Qujehec, a walled pictu- 
resque miiversity town, on a promontory overlooking the 
St. Lawrence, called Cape Diamond, is a busy shipping 
port, particularly in timber. It was taken from the 
French, 1759, and the province ceded, 1763. Toronto 
{Lake Ontario), also a university city, is the great 
emporium of the Canadian grain trade. Its wharves 
extend three miles. Five lines of railway run from the 
town. Kingston {Lake Ontario) is, next to Quebec, 
the strongest town in Canada. Hamilton (W. side of 
the lake) is of great commercial importance. BelvtUe 
has ironworks. Coburg {Lake OTitariq) has a good 
harbour. Port Hope and Oshawa are important stations 
on the Grand Trunk Railway. Brentford is a town 
with transit trade; London {Thames) has wide and 
regular streets and handsome public buildings. 
ChatJiam {Thames) is an important railway station. 
Woodstock has good schools, hotels, &c. EmiiskiUen 
has -valuable oil-springs. Niagara is a small town 
with great transit trade between Canada and New 
York. Brockmlle {St. Latorence) and Guelphj inland, 
are Tailway stations.* Three Rivers {St. Ixiwrenee) is 
midway between Quebec and Montreal It has an 
extensive timber trade. 

V. — ^New Bnmswick lies on the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, between Canada on the N., Nova Scotia on 
the S., and the United States on the W. It is, in 
many pl&ces, densely covered with plantations of lofty 
pines; has important fisheries, abundance of coal: 
antimony, copper, and lead are found. Cereals and 
green crops are extensively cultivated. The climate is 
hardly so extreme as that of Canada. 

IVedericton {St, John), a central trade mart; St. John, 
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iiie commercial capital of the island, exports timber 
very largely, and also dried fish ; and Wooddock {SL 
John)y with lumber trade, are the chief towns. 

Nova Scotia was first colonised by the French, from 
whom it was taken by the English in 1627, but 
restored in 1632. At the peace of Utrecht, 17 13, it 
was ceded to England. The forests are important. 
Coal and iron are plentiful The climate is agreeable 
and healthy, though rather cold. 

Gape Breton, separated from Kova Scotia by the 
Gut of Canso, is now politically united with it. 
Hali/aXj with one of the finest harbours in the world, 
is an important British naval station. It is seldom 
closed by ice, and is nearer the British Isles than any 
other good harbour on the E. coast of America. 
Louisburgy the capital of Cape Breton, is almost in 
ruins. Annapolis has a good harbour, and Liverpool 
has active trade. 

YI. — ^Manitoba, with an admirable climate, lies 50 
mUes N. of Minnesota, from which it receives the Bed 
River. It is in the very centre of North America, 
2000 miles W. of Montreal, and 600 miles from 
Hudson Bay. The resources of this country consist of 
wheat, iron, gold, and coal, with a climate, though 
frost prevails for eight months in the year, so well 
suited for the production of cereals that this province 
has been called " The Granary of the Dominion." 

Winnipeg has saw, planing, and woollen mills ; also 
many factories of various kinds. 

Pembina, near the United States border, is the chief 
town for trade with that country, though Fort Garry 
is better known, on account of the expedition by 
Wolseley in 1867 to quell an insurrection here. 

VII. — North-West Texritory. — The four provinces 
recently formed are : — 

Assiniboine, named after a river of the same name, 
the chief tributary of the Red River, lies W. of Mani- 
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toba, along the United States border. The capital is '^ 
Megina. 

Saskatchewan has the Nelson River for some disn 
tance its E. boundary, and almost all this district lies 
within the fertile belt. The capital is Prince Albert. 

Alberta lies between the preceding two provinces 
and the Rocky Mountains. The capital is Galgary. 

Athabasca lies W. of the river and lake of the 
same name, and E. of British Columbia. The land is 
high and the climate moderate. 

British Oolumbia lies beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
and includes Vancouver, Queen Charlotte, and the other 
adjacent isles. This district extends from 49° to 55** 
N. latitude, and from 115° to 132*' E, longitude. It 
possesses admirable agricultural and pastoral capa- 
bilities, mineral wealth, and splendid timber foresta 

VIII. — Vancouver Mcmd^ witii an area of 16,000 
square miles, is mostly mountain and barren rock, but 
densely wooded. It is separated from the mainland 
by Johnstone Strait, the Gulf of Georgia, and Strait of 
Juan de Fuca. Gold, coal, and cereals are the chief 
productions : fish and fowl abundant. The climate 
has a close resemblance to that of the British Isles. 

Victoria {Ghdf of Georgict), on Vancouver Island, a 
free port» is the capital of the colony. New West- 
minster (FrcLser) is a small town. Cariboo is the chief 
seat of the gold-diggings. Fort George {Fraser) is the 
nearest town to these diggings. Nanaimo {Vancouver 
Island) ships coal. 

Prince Edward Island is a crest-shaped " green isle " 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Charlotte Tovm (7000) 
{Hillsbro' EJ), in a picturesque site, is the only place 
of importance. 



_> 
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IX. — HevfiiiDidlaad k a lu^ island on the X^ 
side of the Gulf of St Lawrence, noted for ** f c^ dog^ 
and fish." Wheats oate^ and turnips aie prodoonL 
Area^ 40,000 sqnaie miles; popTilation. 161,5001 
The French have two fishing-stations^ <Sf. Pierre and 
MiqueUm^ hoth near the S. coast. 

SL John's is a town of much commercial importance, 
with a good harbom^ open at all seasons 

Laliradiir is a dependency d the aboTe— climate 
severe^ fisheries Yaluable, particnlarij that of seal^ 
cod, and nalmon, 

Nain Fort^ the capital, has an annual temperature 
of 7* below zero. 

Popnlationa. — Montreal, 140,000; Qiuebecy 65,000; 
Toranio^ 90,000 ; Si, Jchn^ 52,000; Halifax^ 30,000; 
Hamilton^ 35»ooo > ^ Joht^s, 29,000 ; Ottawa, 27,000 ; 
Wirmi^pe^ 20,000; London, 20,000 ; Kingston^ 13,000 ; 
Chatham, 9000 ; Three Rivers^ 9000. 

X. — Canadian Fi8herie& — Be^des the rich cod- 
fishery of Kewfornxdland, the great lakes are stocked 
with trout, herring, pike, bass, and "white fish," with 
other varieties. 

Monntains. — The La Cloche mountain or table-land 
runs N. from the K end of Lake Huron. Some 
hills are in New Brunswick, and the Wotchish moun- 
tains are in the province of QueLec. 

Knrera. — The &t. Lawrence whkb diaimi the "Great 
Lakes," has its most important tiibataries, the Oiiawa, 
800 nxika long; Si. Maurice, which issues from L. 
Cross ways, 250 miles, and Saguenay, rising in L. St. 
John^ with a course of 200 miled. These three rivers 
water the best lumber district in the world. The 
BUckdieu runs from L. Champlain. 
. ThB Mackemie rises in Mount Brown (Rooky Moun- 
tains), and is first known as the Atlwhaaca, and a more 
K. feedei^ ^e Peace rive^ ; th^n z^m Slave xivor. II 
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passes througli Great Slaye Lake, and under the name 
Mackenzie enters the Arctic Ocean. 

The Saskatchewan is formed of several streams from 
the Rocky Mountains in the North-West. It enters 
Lake Winnipeg, and under the name of Nelson falls 
into Hudson B&y. Its course is about 1600 miles. 

The Assiniboine runs E. through Manitoba, is joined 
by the Bed River (only 70 miles of which is in British' 
territory) from the United States, and enters Lake 
Winnipeg. 

XI. — ^Lakes. — The lakes may be divided into three 
classes: — (i) Those drained into the Arctic Ocean — 
Great Bear, Great Slave, AthahascOy WoUaston, Aylmer^ 
Deer lakes; (2) those drained into Hudson Bay — 
Winnijpeg, WinnipegosiSy Granviltej and Manitoba/ 
(3) those drained by the St. Lawrence — Lake of the 
Woods, Superior, Michigan, Huron, Mrie, and Oniario. 

Education. — There is an admirable educational 
system in Canada. The schools, which are numerous, 
are chiefly supported by local taxation, and placed 
under Government inspection. 



THE AECTIO BEGIONS. 

I. — The Arctic Regions are interesting on aecouni of 
the many brave alrtempts made there to reach the North 
Pole, resulting too often in extreme human suffering 
and loss of life. 

The following should be pointed out on the map : — 
Greenland, Cumberland L, Fox Land, Southampton 
I., Cockbum I., Melville and Boothia Peninsulas, N". 
Devon, N. Lincoln, Ellesmere I., ComwaUiB I., N. 
Somerset, Prince of Wales, Washington, Victoria, 
Prince Albert, Banks', and King William Lands, liakov 
I., Nova Zembla, &c. 
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UNITED STATES. 

L — ^The United States extend from British America 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The average length from K to W. is about 
2500, and from N. to S., 1300 miles. There are about 
6000 miles of coast. 

The Grovemment consists of a President, elected 
every four years by the House of Representatives, con- 
sisting of 401 members, elected by the 38 States of 
the Union. There is also the Senate House, consisting 
of 76 members, two from each State. The meeting of 
the Legislature is called the Congress, of which there 
are two in each presidential term of four years. 

Six North-Eastern States—New England. 



States. 



1. Maine 

2. New Hampshire 

3. Vermont . 

4. Massachusetts . 

5. Rhode Island . 

6. Connecticut 



Capitals. 



Augusta, on the Kennibec. 
Concord, on the Merrimac 
Montpelier, on the Onion. 
Boston, on Massachusetts Bay. 

Providence, on Providence River. 

Newport, on Atlantip. 

Hartford, on th^ Connecticut River. 

New Haven, oq Long I, Sound. 



II.— Six Middle States. 



7. New Fork 

8. New Jersey 

9u Pennsylvania^ , 

10. Beware. 

11. 2fory]and* 

12. Yir^nia, West 



Albany, on the lludson. 
Trenton, on the .Delaware. 
Harrisburg, on the Susquehan'iia. 
Dover, on Jones! Cre(;k. 
Annapolis, on the Seyem* 
Wheeling, on the Ohio. 



* Slave State before the late war. 
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Five 8aafh-£ajrt«ni States. 



STAna 



13. Virginia . 

14. N. Carolina* , 

15. S. Carolina* . 

16. Georgia*. 

17. Florida*.. 



CJkPRALa 



Bichmond, on the James. 
Raleigh, „ Neuee. 

Columbia, „ Congeica. 
Atlanta, „ Cbat«hvoch«eL 
Tallahaaaee, ^ Qolf of Mexico. 



IIL^Seven Southan States. 



18. Alabama* 


Montgomery, ( 


Ml the Ahtbama. 


19. Missiflsippi* . 


Jackson, 


„ Pearl 


20. Louisiana. 


Baton Rouge, 


„ Mississippi. 


21. Texas 


Austin, 


^ Oolflmde^ 


22. Arkansas. 


Little Rock, 


„ A^'tftnftii^ 


23. Tenessee* 


Nashville, 


„ Cumberland. 


24. Kentucky* 


Frankfort, 


„*" Kentucky. 



Five North-Oentral States. 



25. Ohio 

26. Michigan. 

27. Indiana . 

28. Illinois . 

29. Wisconsin 



* 



Columbus, on the Soioto. 
Lansing, „ Grand. 
Indianopolis, „ " White River. 
Springfield, „ Sangamon* 
Madison, „ Rock. 



IV.--Six Western States. 



3a Missouri . 

31. Iowa 

32. Minnesota 

33. Kansas . 

34. Nebraska. 

35. Colorado . 



Jefferson City, on the Mitsonri. 
Des Moines, „ Des Moines* 

St Paul's, „ Mississij^i, 

Topeka, „ Kansas. 

Omaha, „ Missouri. 

Denver, ,, Soudi Platte. 



* Slave States before the late war. 
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Three Padfle States. 



BSATMa. 


CAPITALa. 


361 California 
37. Or^on . 
3S. Nevada . 


Sacramento, on the Sacramento. 
Salem, ,, Williamette. 
Carson Citjr, „ Carson. 



v.— The Ten Territories and One District 



1. l/^ashington 

2. Dacota 

3. Idaho 

4. Montana 

5. Utah 

6. Arizona 

7. New Mexico 

8. Wyoming 

9. Alaska . 
la Indian Ter. 

1 1. Columbia Dis. . 



Olympia, on Puget Sound. 

Yankton, on the Missouri. 

Boise, on the Snake. 

Virginia, on the Missouri. 

Salt Lake City, on the Jordan. 

Tnckson, on the Albuquerque. 

Albuquerque. 

Laramie f ort^ on the N. Platte. 

Sitka, on Sitka Island. 

Fort Washita, on the Washita. 

Washington, on the Potomac 



DifFerent airaDgements have been made in the olaasifioation of 
the States; and the terms ** Atlantic States/' "Gulf States/' 
" Pacific States^" ke,, are in common use among geographers. 



VL— NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

These lie in the N.E., and generally have a more 
backward spring, a warmer summer, a brighter autumn, 
and a colder winter than we have in England. It is 
chiefly in these states that the cotton, leather, woollen, 
and worsted manufactures are carried on ; great com- 
mercial activity prevails in the seaports ; and a liberal 
provision is made for education. All these states are 
small ; Maine, the largest, is only the size of Ireland. 

Towns. — In the New England states are Augtista^ 

M 
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with an arsenal ; Bangor^ a lumber dep6t ; and Portlanet 
{Cased J5:), nsed as a winter harbour for Canada. 

Concord is noted for literary taste ; Portsmouth is an. 
important naval station ; Dover is the seat of shipbuild- 
ing and important manufactuies ; and Manchester is an. 
important manufacturing town ; MorUpdier is a small 
town; Boston (CJiarles) is called the "Pride of Ke-^ 
England/' for which it is the commercial emp<»ium ^ 
Cambridge has the Harvard University ; I/ynn^ a little 
more N., is the greatest town in the world for ladies' 
boots and shoes ; Lowell (Merrimac) is called ^he 
"Manchester of America;'' New Bedford is the head- 
quarters of the American whale-fishery ; Plymouth con- 
tains Pilgrim HaU, which commemorates* the landizig 
of the Pilgrim Fathers from England in the good ship 
Mayflower^ 1690 ; Providence has extensive commerce 
and numerous manufactures; Ha'HfoTd (Conneciicui)^ 
in the interior, and NewTiaven {Long L Sound) are im- 
portant towns. 

VII.— THE MIDDLE STATES. 

\ These occupied a central position in the thirteen 
original states that became independent in 1783. 
They reach from Lakes Erie and Ontario to the 
Atlantic, and possess great facilities for communication 
with each other and with the rest of the country. 
Here agriculture prospers, commerce is flourishing, 
mining operations are extensively engaged in, and 
manufactures are active and healthy. The largest of 
these states, New York, is almost the size of England, 
while Pennsylvania is only one-twelfth smaller. New 
Jersey is a little larger than Wales. 

Towns. — Albany (Hudson), the state capital of New 
York, has a university. 

New Tarh (Hudson), called the "Empire City," 
jBtands on Manhattan Island, which, with Staten 
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and Long Islands, encloses a spacious harbour. The 
streets ate wide, public buildings elegant, shops and 
hotels exquisite. This is by far the largest and most 
oonuneicial city in the Union. 

Brooklyn {Long Idaind)^ which may be considered 
the dormitory of New York, is the principal naval 
station. Troy (Hudaon), Buffalo (L. I>rie\ Boeheder 
(Gfene^ee), SyracudBj Utica {Mohawk), with the luna- 
tic asylum of the state, and Ostvego (L. Ontario), an 
active port^ are the best known towns. 

YUL — Trenton {Delaware) was the scene of one of 
Washington's victories over the British, 1776. Newark 
{Pa8ntic),Atlanitc City, and Jereey Ciiy^ nearly opposite 
Brooklyn, are the chief places in New Jersey. 

In PenmsylTania is Philadelphia {Delaware), until 
A.n. 1800 the capital of the Union, handsomely built 
and beautifully laid out, ranks next to New York; 
but Harrieburg {Suequehanna) is the seat of Govern- 
ment ; Pittsburg, a dark gloomy-looking city, is called 
the " Birmingham " of .Ainerica ; Alleghany is one of 
the most improving towns in the state ; Seranton, Bead- 
ing, Erie (L. Erie), are well-known places ; Dover 
{Jonei^ i2.) is a small town ; Wilmington {Brandymne) 
is a very important manufacturing place; Annapolis 
{Severn) is a small place; Baltimore {Patapeco), the 
fourth city of the Union, a great flour mart, is the 
chief port for the shipment of tobacco ; Charleston, a 
newly-built town; Wheeling {Ohio) has much trade 
by river and rail, and is the capital of W. Virginia. 

IX.— THE SOUTH-EASTERN STATES. 

The productions of these states are tobacco, for which 
Virginia ranks first; cotton, timber, coal, sugar, rice 
(for which South Carolina ranks first), maize, fish, tar, 
pitch, resin, with the usual com and vegetable crops. 
The largest of these states, Georgia, is about the size of 
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Sootland and Ireland together, while S. Carolina, the . 
smallest^ is almost the size of Scotland without the 
island& 

Towns. — Richmond (Jamea), about loo miles from 
its mouth, has fine public buildings and large tobacco 
stores and factories. 

Norfolk {Jame8\ a naval station ; Portsmouth, with a 
good harbour, has a militaiy academy; Alexandria 
(Potomac) is a watering-place ; Oeorgetovm (Potomac\ 
in the neighbourhood of Washington, and partly in the 
district of Colombia, has a Catholic collega 

Fayeiteville is a busy place, with an armoury; Wil- 
mington (Cape Fear\ standing forty miles from the 
sea, with powder-mills, is the most commercial town in 
N. Carolina. 

X. — Charleston, the most commercial town of the £.. 
states, S. of the Potomac, stands on a tongue of 
land between the rivers Ashley and Cooper ; Atlanta 
{Chattahoochee) 'was burnt by Sherman in the late war. 
It is an important railway centre. Athens {Oconee) is 
the seat of the state university. Savannah {Savannah) 
stands on a bank fifty feet above the water, fifteen miles 
from the sea ; Columbus {Chattahoochee), at which six 
railways centre, four hundred and thirty miles from the 
eea. isl modem town, largely engaged in^ manufacturea ; 
Key West {Thompson's Island) commands the entrance 
to the Gulf of Mexico. St. Aitgustine {Atlantic), the 
oldest town in the Union ; Mobile {Mobile), a great 
commercial dep6t; Natchez {Mississippi), three hundred 
and ten miles above New Orleans, is a cotton mart; 
and Vicksburg, one hundred and six miles more N., 
also exports much cotton, and is noted for its siege. 
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XL— THE SOUTHEBK STATE& 

TexaS) the largest of these states, is as large as the 
German Empire and Scotland, while Arkansas and 
Alahama are each ahout the size of England. 

These states are also engaged in cotton, flour, and 
Inmher hnsiness. Much of the soil near the rivers is 
rich, alluvial, prairie land, consisting of good pasture, 
and extends for miles ; forests still cover part of the 
surface, particularly in Texas. Cattle are very nume- 
rous ; rice, sugar, and maize are the principal crops ; iron 
and salt the chief minerals. 

Towns. — New (Means {Mianmppt), the third com- 
mercial town in the country, is the chief shipping port 
for the immense tract drained hy the Mississippi. 
Baton Rouge {Miwieaippi)^ by the river one hundred 
and thirty miles K. from Orleans, has become a great 
shipping port; Austin {Colorado)^ Houston {Buffalo)^ 
and Galveston (Coast)^ a port, are the towns of Texas. 
lAtG^ Rock {Arkansas)^ three hundred miles from the 
Mississippi, and Van Buren^ a commercial town in the 
W., are in Arkansas. Nashville (OumherlaTid), a well- 
built university town. Clarksvilley a thriving little 
place ; KnoxviUe (HcUston), and Memphis (Mississippi)^ 
of great commercial importance, are in Tennessee. 
Lexington^ with cotton and woollen factories ; Louismlle 
(Ohio\ the centre of the wealth and intelligence of 
Kentucky, is extensively engaged in trade and manu- 
factures. Neioport and Covington are opposite to 
CincinnatL 

XII.— THE KOBTH-OENTBAL STATES. 

These states are not only very productive of wheat, 
oats, potatoes, hops, but are rich in iron, copper, lead, 
coal, zinc, and marble. In cattle, IlUnois ranks first. 
ludeedy every agricultural pursuit is actively earned 
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on, and commerce is fast extending throughout these 
thriving states. Michigan, the largest, is a little 
bigger than England and Wales. Wisconsiii and 
Illinois are both larger than England. 

Towns. — Columbus {Sdoto) is regularl/ builty near 
the state centre ; Cincinnati {Ohio)y called " Queen of 
the West," is a great modem commercial emporium ; 
Portsmotdh is well situated for commerce ; but Cleve- 
land {L, Erie)y wiUi a splendid harbour, secure and 
accessible, is a much more important place*; Toledo^ a 
port on W. of this lake, is an important railway centre ; 
Detroit (between L, St. Clair and L, Erie) has an ad* 
mirable commercial position on the Canadian frontier. 
Indianapolis {White R,\ called the "Railroad City/' 
Lavrrencehurg (Chio\ Madison, and New Albany are 
in Indiana. Chicago {Chicago and L, Michigan) is 
a flourishing port, the centre of the great railway 
system of the W., and the greatest " grain depdt " in 
the world, the greatest hog-market^ and one of the 
greatest timber marts ; Peoria {Illinois), a flourishing 
railway centre, and Galena, with, rich lead-mines^ are 
the other towns. 

XIII.— THE WESTEEN STATES. 

Here the soil is rich in the river valleys and on the 
prairie levels, but in the more elevated regions sheep 
pastures abound. No part of the world has more lakes 
and streams of pure water^ but the mineral wealth is 
only partially developed. Wheat is largely raised^ rich 
crops of hay, potatoes, and com are grown, and every 
farming interest exhibits ^ worthy activity. Missouri 
is as large as the United Kingdom, and Colorado is as 
large as Italy. 

The Towns include Jefferson {Missouri) and Kansas 
{ Missouri), Hannibal {Mississi^>pi}, St, Louis, a large 
Commercial town, 1132 miles from New Orleans, wit^L 
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lovHi (Iowa) ; and on the Mississippi, Davenport^ the 
commercial capital of Iowa, and Burlington ; also Des 
Movnea {Des Moinea), centrally situated, are noteworthy 
places ; Si. Paul (Mississippi), at the head of the per* 
manent navigation of the river ; SL Anthony and Min- 
neapolis (Mississippi) are in Minnesota. Leavenworth 
{Missouri), a great railroad and steamboat centre ; Law- 
rence {Kansas), a flouiiahing city; and Lecompton 
{Kansas), are in Kanaaa. Omaha {Missouri), occupy- 
ing a central position in Nebraska; and Denver, a 
central station between the Mississippi and Salt Lake 
City^ is destined to become a great commercial depdt 

XIV.— THE PACmO STATES. 

These states^ though naturally rich in minerals, are 
unproductive on the uplands and mountain sides unless 
when influenced by artificial irrigation. The surface of 
the country exhibits great diversity, and the climate 
much variability. In Nevada are rich and well-worked 
silver mines ; in California vast quantities of gold have 
been raised ; while in Oregon there are coal and iron 
deposits. Along the Pacific seaboard, and up the navi- 
gable rivers, shipping is fast extending. Wine is also 
produced, of good quality. California is larger than 
Spain ; Nevada is larger than the United Kingdom. 

The Towns are — Sacramento, a great resort of 
miners ; San Francisco, 1 20 miles from Sacramento, 
is a flourishing fortified port with fast increasing com- 
mercial intercourse ; Benicia, a naval arsenal ; Stockton 
{San Joaquin), and Oakland are smaller towna 

Carson {Carson) is a rapidly improving mining town 
in Nevada; but Virginia {Carson)^ its commercial 
capital, is laorger. 
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XY.— THS TESBITOBIEa 

- These for the most part lie in that region which is 
traversed by the Rocky Mountains, and extend from 
the upper waters of the Missouri and Arkansas to the 
valleys of the Colorado and Columbia. Alaska, a 
barren region, lies in the extreme N.W. The produc- 
tions of the other territories resemble those of the 
adjoining states. Every territory is under a governor 
appointed by the President, and after attaining a certain 
development, is duly admitted into the Union with full 
political privileges. Alaska is three times the size of 
Spain; Dacota is about one-fourth laiger than the 
United Kingdom. All the other territories are large 
and extensive enough to become separate kingdoms. 
Montana, Utah, Arizona, and Wyoming are each 
larger than Great Britain, while Washington is almost 
twice the size of Ireland. 

Towns. — Olympia stands near Puget Sound ; Yang- 
ton (Missouri) is the best known town in Dacota; 
Bold stands thirty miles S.W. ; Virginia (Missouri)^ 
near the S. border of Montana ; Ghreai Salt Lctke City 
(Jordan) is one of the most beautiful cities in America, 
with spacious streets bordered by shady trees, and 
streams of water constantly flowing. 

Freacott is a mining town; Tucson has a large 
Spanish population; Santa Fe has considerable cara- 
van trade ; it is on an arid plain, twelve miles E. of 
the Rio Grande River; Sitka, the capital of Alaska, 
has good sahnon-fisheries ; it is a small, unimportant 
place, so remote as to be seldom visited. 

Oolnmbia (District of), though small in extent, 
contains the metropolis of the country, Washington 
(Potomac), a beautiful city, intersected by shaded 
avenues, named after the various states. The capitol, 
or Parliament House, and the White House, or Presi- 
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dent's residence, are exquisite buildings. Here Con- 
gress meets the first Monday in every December. 

XVI. — ^MonntainB. — The mountains have already 
been described. 

PopnlatioiUL — New Torhy 1,206,000; Philadelphia^ 
847,000; Brooklyn^ 567,000; Chicago^ 502,000; St, 
LouiSy 450,000 ; Boston^ 362,000 ; Baltimore^ 332,000 ; 
Cincinnati^ 275,000; San FranciacOy 234,000; New 
Orleans^ 215,000; Cleveland, 160,000; Pittsburg; 
156,000; Buffalo f 156,000; Newark f 136,000; Louis- 
villey 125,000; Jersey City, 120,000; Milwauki^ 
116,000; Detroit, 115,000; Providence, 105,000; 
Albany, 90,000 ; Bochesier, 89,000 ; Indianapolis, 
75,000; Bichmond, 64,000; Newhaven, 63,000; 
Lowell, 59,000; Worcester, 58,000; Kansas, 56,000; 
Cambridge, 53,000 ; Columbus, 52,000 ; Toledo, Pater- 
son, Charleston, and Fall Biver, 50,000 ; Beading, 
43,000; Wilmington, Hartford, Camden, a,nd St PatiVs, 
42,000; Memphis and Lavrrence, 40,000; Lynn and 
Atlanta, 37,000. Portland, Springfield, Manchester, 
Mobile, Hoboken, Harrisburg, Trenton, and Omaha are 
over 30,000 each; Elizabeth, New Bedford, and Salem, 
27,000 each ; SomervUle, 25,000 ; Salt Lake City, Bay 
City, Norwich, and Taunton are each over 20,000. 

NoTB. — The learner must not forget to point out each of tha 
towni on hii map. 
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XVIII. — The Connecticut traverses a rich valley 5 the 
Lklaware separates Pennsylvania from New Jersey; 
the Potomac^ Maryland from Virginia ; the James is 
navigable to Richmond; the Savarmah is navigable 
for boats to Augusta, and separates S. Carolina from 
Georgia ; the Trinity y Brazos^ and Colorado run parallel 
to each other through Texas. The most important 
tributaries of the Mississippi are the Bed Biver, which 
runs N. of Texas ; the Arkansas^ which comes from 
the centre of Colorado ; the Misaouri, lUinoia^ and the 
Ohio. 

Lakes have been mentioned. 

EducatioiL — This country has made the most ample 
and liberal provision for education in every state of 
the Union, both by taxation and by endowment. 

Agriculture. — ^The system of tillage is now as good 
as any in the Old World. Most of the towns in the 
Western States owe their recent rapid development to 
agricultural industry, combined with a little mining 
and lumber trade. 

Prodtictions have already been given. Petroleum 
is exported largely; but wheat and bacon still more 
largely : beef and mutton now reach the English 
markets. The four "stock towns" are St Louis, 
Chicago, Kansas, and .Cleveland. 

Minerals. — Coal is most extensively found in Penn- 
sylvania ; iron in the same state ; gold in California ; 
copper in Michigan ; nickel and oil in Pennsylvania ; 
lead in Illinoia 

BEPTJBLIO OF MEXIOO. 

I. — ^Mexico is bounded on the N. by the United 
States, on the S. and S.E. by the Gulf of Mexico and 
Central America, on the W. by the Pacific. Its 
length is 1800 miles; breadth, 1250 miles in the N., 
and' 70 at the isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

Much of the surface consists of an elevated plateau. 
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supported by two mountain chains, one on the E., the 
other on the W. On the coasts the country is very 
unhealthy. 

In consequence of civil discords, this country is in a 
very backward state. 

Mezico is divided into 28 departments. Its cathe- 
dral and churches are noted for great splendour. The 
former has a solid silver lamp which requires three 
men to lift. 

Towns. — Mexico is a splendid city, on a table-land 
7468 feet above sea-level. Puehla is the second 
town. It is between the capital and Vera Ontz 
{G. of Mexico)y a port in a marshy situation ; Chia- 
dalajara (Santiago) has trade in earthenware and 
leather-work; Ouanajiiato; Queretaro, the scene of 
the tragic end of the Emperor Maximilian (1867); 
Matamoras (Rio Grande), an active port; Cdlima 
(Pacific), an Indian town ; Zacatecaa, a mining city ; 
New SaTttander (Santander), a rising' port ; Durango^ 
a handsome cathedral city ; Mazatlan (Pamfic), a neat 
town; Tampieo (G, of Mexico), a port; Acapulco 
(Pacific) has a good harbour; Merida is the capital 
of Yucatan. 

II. — lionntains. — The Sierra Sonoro on the W., 
Sierra Madre in the centre. Popocatepetl, " Mountain 
of Smoke," an active volcano, is the culmhiating point 
of the Mexican mountain system. 

Rivers. — The Rio Grande, on the E. borders ; the 
Santiago, which enters the Pacific. 

Lakes. — Xaltocan, San Cristobal, Tezcoco, 

Prodnctions. — In minerals, Mexico is one of the 
richest countries in the world : tobacco, sugar, coffee, 
cotton, cocoa, pepper, drugs, spices, gums, maize, with 
oranges, lemons, mahogany, and india-rubber. Maize 
is the chief article of food. Dye-woods, oak, ebony, 
rosewood, and mahogany are exported. 

Animals. — The grizzly bear, bison, tapir, ja^^ar, 
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wolf, lynx cat, monkey, alligator, rattlesnake, with 
parrots and other birds of brilliant plumage. Bheep, 
horses, and mules are exported. Cochineal insects are 
Garefully preserved. 

Inhaldtaata. — (i) Oredea or Whites (300,000), the 
chief landed proprietors ; (2) descendants of the ancient 
Spaniards (800,000) ; (3) the Indians (5,000,000), in 
a state of abject misery and serfdom ; (4) the Mestizos, 
or mixed races (1,500,000); (5) the Europeans — r 
Spanish, French, and Germans. 

Education. — Education is baGkvrard, 

Populations. — Mexico, 205,000 ; GtuuIak^'arOf 
90,000 ; PuMoy 85,000 j Gruana^tbotay 63,000 ; Queror 
tara, 48,000; Matamoraa asxiiPotosif 40,000; CdUvfic^ 
and TdlucOy 30,000 each. 



CENTSAL ATVffiBIOA. 

L — Central America extends from 8* to 181" K 
latitude, and from 82^* to 92J* W. longitude. It 
includes five republics and a territory, which may be 
tabulated as follows : — 



Btatss. 



I. Guatemala 
3. San Salvador 

3. Handaras 

4. Nicaragua 

5. Costa Kica 

6. Belize . 



Its length 



Area 
Sq. Miles. 



40,781 

7*355 

47,09s 

58,173 

21,495 
14,500 



PopotATiOir. 



1,480^000 
556,000 

250,000 
360,000 
195,000 

27,635 



Capitals. 



New Quatemala. 
San Salvador. 
Comayagua. 
Managna. 
San Jos^. 
Belize. 



is about 1400 miles, and its br'^adth varies 
30 to 300 miles. Industry is still very backward, ajid 
the govemitients mostly unsettled. Agriculture and 
cattle-rearing are the chief pursuits, and though mining 
is in a backward state, silver, gold, and metals are 
exported. The great chain of mountains runs through 
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this conntTy, and teads to modeiate the temperature.' 
Besides being rich in minerals, Central America pro- 
duces cotton, sugar, cocoft) and different kinds of woods. 
II. — Towns. — New Guaiemala (60,000), the latest 
town in Central America, is 120 miles from the 
Atlantic; St ThomoBy on tiie Bay of Honduras; ^Si^. 
J086 (30,000), a port on the Pacific; San Stdvador^ 
some miles from the Pacific; Comayofffmj 18,000 
{Humuja)j near the centre of Honduras; Omoa and 
TruxUlo are its ports ; Managua (10,000) is on a lake 
of the same name ; IjBon (35,000), is a university city ; 
Oreytown has an excellent harbour; Bleu^fidds is 
badly built; Nieariigua and Grenada are important 
towns on the Lake Nicaragua. 



THE WEST INDIES. 

L — Area 94,000 square miles^ population four mil- 
lions. These islands lie in a direction from Florida 
to the mouth of river Orinoco. 

There are three groups : (i) the Bahamas^ already 
mentioned at p. 191 ; (2) the Cheater Antilles, which 
include the four largest islands ; (3) the Lesser Antilles^ 
which extend from the Virgin Isles to Trinidad. The 
Yirgin are subdivided into the Leeward and Wind- 
ward, The only island of the W. Indies that is in- 
dependent is San Domingo or Hayti, which consists of 
two independent republics. 

II. — Productions. — Sugar, rum, coffee, cotton, to- 
bacco, woods, and fruits; together with gold, silver, 
coal, salt, copper, tin, and iron. 

Population. — There are three classes, whites, negroes, 
and mulattoes. 

Cuba is the largest island, it belongs to Spain ; area, 
49,094 square miles; population, 1^ million; rich in 
minerals and vegetables — a fruitfid and most produc- 
tive isle. 
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Towns.— JTotxiiifiaA, a good commercial town ; McU- 
ansxu and Santiago, also seaports. 

Porto Bieo, a beautiful isle, also belongs to Spain ; 
San Juan is the capitaL 

In San Domingo there are splendid forests, great 
coffee and sugar exports, but an unhealthy climate. 
Port Bepublican, San DomingOy and Santiago are its 
towns. This island and Hajti are independent 

In the Virgin Isles, St Thoma^ a Danish town, is 
the central packet-station for all the islands. In the 
Windward, Port of Spain, in Trinidad, is the largest 
town. 

III. — ^French Isles.— Si Martin (N. part), Deside- 
rade, Guadaloupe, St. Bartholomew, Miaria Galante, 
and Martinique. The best known towns are Port 
Royal and St. Peter's, in the last-named isle. 

Dutck Isles.— -St. Martin (S. part), Saba, St. Eusta- 
tius, Buen Ayre, Curasao, ana Oruba. 

Danish Isles. — St. Thomas, St John, and Santa 
Cruz. 

BBITIBH WEST INDIA ISLANDa 

L — ^The BahainaB, about 500 in number. The pro- 
ductions are sugar, maize, fruits, cotton, turtle, salt^ 
&c. Nassau, on the island of Kew Proyidence, is the 
capitaL 

Jamaica, the most valuable of our West Indian 
possessions, is situated 80 miles S. of Cuba, and 100 
W. of St. Domingo. Its length is 158 miles, breadth 
40. The Mue Mountains (7000 feet) traverse the 
island from £. to W., and send out to the coast rippling 
streams. The climate, except in the elevated regions, 
is excessively hot ; the sugar-cane, maize, rice, yams, 
coffee, and cotton are cultivated ; the forests produce 
excellent timber and delicious fruits. Homed cattle, 
sheep, goats, and hogs abound, and its rivers and seas 
produce many varieties of valuable fish« Sugar and 
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rum are exported. The towns are Spanish Toton^ 
Kingston^ and Port Boyal. 

IL — The following is a tabular view of our West 
Indian islands : — 



Island. 


Area. 


FOruLATioir. 


Cncr Town. 


BahamM . . 


5000 


43.«» 


Naaaau.* 


Jamaioa . . • 


6400 


566,433 


Spanish Town.* 


Yirgin Islet . 


144 


6,651 


Koadtown.* 


St. Chriitoplier 


70 


as, 300 


Basse-terre. 


Nevk . . . 


so 


3a,ooo 


Ohaiiestown. 


Antigaa . . . 


108 


35,000 


St. John.* 


Hontserrat . . 


^ 


8,600 


Plymouth,. 


Dominica . . 


29,000 


Roseav. 


St Lneia . . 


300 


31,000 


Oastriea. 


St. Vincent . 


131 


36,000 


Kingstown. 
Bridgetown.* 


Barbadoes . . 


166 


173,000 


Grenadines 


138 


42.000 


St; George. 


Tobago . . . 


99 


16.000 


Soarbonyngh. 


Trinidad . . 


1700 


iS3»ooo 


Port of Spain.* 



* Besidence of a Governor. 

The Bermudas, an. important naval station, consist 
of above 400 islets. iTamtlton is the capital 

Belize, or British Honduras, area 13,000 square 
mjleafjx^ndation 27,000, produces timber and logwood. 
Belize is the capital The population of the British 
West India Isles is one and a quarter million. 



SOUTH AMBEIOA. 

I. — Boundaries. — N., the Carrihean Sea; E., tiie 
Atlantic Ocean ; S., the Strait of Magellan ; W., the 
Pacific Ocean, 

Extent: Lengthy 4500 miles from Cape Grallinas 
to Cape Fro ward. Breadthy under the equator, 2100 
miles ; but 3300 miles along 5 th parallel, S. latitude. 
Area about 7,030,000 square miles, and population 
28 millions. 



SOUTH AMBRICA. 
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II. — Oonntries. 



CouimtT. 


Crist Towva 

• 


Colombia 

Venezuela 
IBt 

Guiana < Di 
iFr 

Bniail. . . 

Uruguay . 

Paraguay 

LaFkto. 

Patogonia 

Chili . . . 


• 

itii 
lie] 
em 

• 
• 
• 
• < 


. . Bogoto, Cartogena, Panama. 

. . Caraoas, La Ouara, Herida. 

ih . G^rgetown, Queenstown. 

b . Parimaribo, Nassau. 

sh . Cayenne. 

. . Rio Janeiro, Bahia, Pemambuoo. 

. . Monte Video, Colonia. 

. . Asuncion, Ooneepoion. 

. . Buenoe Ayres, Bozario, Mendoza. 

» . Port Julian. 

Santiago, Valparaiso, Caldera. 


Boliyia . . 
1 Peru . . . 


i 


Chuquisaca or Sucre, La Paz, Cocbabamba. 
. Lima. Callao. Cuzco. Pasco. 


1 Ecuador . . 




Quito, Guayaquil, Cuenya. 



ilL — Straits. — Magellan and Le Maire, 

Seas and Openings. — The Caribbean Sea, Chitf of 
DarieUy Gulf of Venezuela, Mouth of the Amazon^ under 
the equator, Mouth of the La Plata, Gulfs of San 
Matias and St George, Gulf of Guayaquil in Ecuador, 
and Gulf of Panama, at the isthmus. 

Islands. — Falkland Islands, E. of Patagonia; Georgia 
Island, S.E. from the Falkland; Tierra del Fuego ; 
Patagonian Archipelago, W. of Patagonia ; Jvmi Fer- 
nandez, W. of Chili ; the Galapagos Islands, under the 
equator. 

IV. — Gapes. — On the N., Point Gallinas, Capes St, 
Rogue and Frio, K of Brazil ; Cape Horn on the S., 
Cape Froward in Patagonia, Cape Parina in Peru. 

Surface. — About one fourth of the surface of South 
America is mountainous, and the remaining three, 
fourths condist of plains of vast extent, named Llanos- 
Sdvas, and Pampas, 

Mountains. — The Andes, extending from the Isthmus 
of Darien along the W. coast to the S. extremity of 
Tierra del Fuego. They contain a gr^at number of 

N 
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huge volcanoes, most of them being of very considerable 
elevation. The Mountains of Brazil are known under 
several names, and the Farime MouniainSy S. of 
Guiana. 

Lakes, —r Maracaybo in Yenezu^la^ !rtticaca in 
Bolivia, Lakes Grande and Paios in Brazil 

Productions. — Gold, copper, silver, iron, lead, tin, 
hides, mahogany, logwood. Brazil-wood, drugs, and 
cinchona (Peruvian bark). There are raised crops of 
maize, indigo, coffee, sugar, and arrowroot 

V.-EIVERS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 



BlVKB. 


Lbvoth. 


FlX>WS INTO 


Towns. 


z. Amazon . 


4600 


Atlantic . . 


Santarem, Obidos, Barra 


2. Orinoco . 


1800 


Atlantic . . 


Angostura, St. Barbara. 


3. Magdalena 


900 


Caribbean Sea 


Branquilla, Honda. 


4. La Plata . 


no 


Atlantic . . 


Monte Video, Buenos 


1 






Ayres, Colonia. 


5. Paragnaj . 


1000 


Parana . . . 


Asuncion, Concepcion. 


6. Faraua . 


2200 


La Plata . . 


Bosario, Corrientes, 








Carmen. 


7. Uruguay . 


— 


La Plata . . 


Soriano, Salto. 


S. Madeira . 


1800 


Amazon . . 


Borba, Balsamao. 



Of the countries of South America, all, with the 
exception of Brazil, which is an empire, are republics ; 
Guiana belongs to European nations. 

REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA OB NEW GRANADA. 

I. — This state includes the Isthmus of Darien ; t^e 
surface is partly mountainous, and partly level, par- 
ticularly on the E. On the coast from humidity and 
heat it is not very healthy, but in the interior plains 
there is considerable fertility. 

Productions. — Horses, mules, homed cattle, dye- 
woods, bark, iron, tin, copper, lead, sulphur, cofiee, 
^ocoa, sugar, tobacco, and rice. 
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' Towns. — Bogota has a university and enjoys per- 
X>etual spring, being 8000 feet above searleveL Aepin- 
waU and Panama are the termini of the railway. 
Carthagena, a naval arsenal, is the chief port ; PorUy- 
heUo is a free port ; and Pqpayan, an inland town. 

Popolations. — Bogota, 50,000 ; Popayan and Pan- 
ama, 20,000 each; Carthagena and Socorro, 16,000 
each; Aspinioall, 12,000. 

IL-EBPUBLIC OF VENEZUELA. 

Extent. — Area, 368,000 square miles; populaiion, 
2\ millions. 

. Bonndaries. — K, Caribbean Sea; E., Brititik 
Gtbiana; S., Brazil ; and W., Colombia. 

Surface. — Three-fourths of the surface consist of 
plains or llanos, on which immense herds of cattle 
roam, and constitute the staple wealth of the country. 
In the S. is a plateau. 

FroductionB. — Cattle, woods, coffee, maize, cotton, 
sugar, and indigo, with silver, tin, and copper. 

Towns. — La Quayra is the port of Caracas, the 
capital; Maracaybo and Valencia have active trade. 
Angostura is a river port 240 miles up the Orinoco. 

Populations. — Caracas, 50,000; Valencia, 30,000; 
Merida, 25,000; Maracaybo, 18,000; Truxillo, 12,000 ; 
Angoistwa, 10,000. 

III.-aUIANA. 

Area, 174,000 square miles; populaiion, 350,000. 

Boundaries. — ^Though this country properly extends 
from the mouth of the Orinoco to tb^ mouth of the 
Amazon, yet we shall take the usual divisions of Frendi 
Guiana, which produces cloves, maize, and pungent 
pepper on the E. ; Dutch, which yields cotton, sugar, 
rice, and indigo, in the centre ; and British, subdivided 
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into Demerara^ Esseguibo, and Berbice, in the W. Its 
exports are rum, sugar, coffee, and woods. 

Surface. — Is genersdly level, but rising in the in- 
terior, and for the most part covered with forests of 
valuable timber. The towns are given in the tabular 
statement, page 193. 

IV.-EMPIBE OF BRAZIL. 

Extent. — Area, 3,100,000 square miles ; population^ 
1 2,000,000. 

Boundaries. — N., Venezuela, Chiiana, and the Atlan- 
tic; S., Uruguay; E., Atlantic; and W., Ecuador, Peru^ 
Bolivia, and Paraguay, 

Surface is for the most part flat in the K., but iu 
the centre and middle the Parime mountains^ the 
sierras St. Martha and Barborefnu, the Genal and the 
Mar mountains may be traced ; there are also numerous 
fertile valleys. This country has no winter. The 
rains are periodical, the floods excessive. 

Productions. — Cattle, hides, gold, copper, diamonds, 
sugar, coffee, wood, &c The mines are productive, 
but not much worked. 

Towns. — Bio de Janeiro, the capital, is a very large 
commercial place on the E. coast ; Bahia ranks next 
to it as a port ; Pemambuco is also a flourishing sea- 
port. Maranhao and Alcantara are trading places 
much frequented for cotton and rice. 

Populations. — Bio, 420,000; Bdliia, 180,000; Per- 
vamhuco, 90,000; Para, 40,000; Georgetown, 36,000; 
Maranhao, 30,000. 

v.— URUQUAY OR BANDA ORIENTAL. 

This country lies N. of the La Plata, E. of the 
Uruguay River, and S. of Brazil. 

Area, 73,538 square miles; 2^opuIation, 220,000. 
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8nr£aca— Consists of undulating table-lands and 
much, desert regions. 

Productions. — Cattle, horses, sheep, rice, sugar, 
cotton, and fruits. 

Towns. — Monte Video (90,000) exports hides, wool, 
tallow, beef, guano, and se^-skins. Paysandu (Uru- 
guay) is noted for ox-tongues. 

VL-PARAQUAY. 

This country lies between the rivers Paraguay and 
Parana, and is traversed by a range of hills running 
centrally from N. to S., with plains on either side, 
greatly inundated in the rainy season. The soil is very 
fertile on the lower ground. 

Area, 57,300 square miles; jpoptUatton, 1,220,000; 
lengthy 400 ; and breadth^ 200 miles. 

Productions. — Tea, timber, sugar, drugs, cotton, rice, 
hides, and tobacco. 

Asuncion (Paragtiay) 10,000, and is a small town. 

VIL-LA PLATA OB ARGENTINA. 

Boundaries. — '^.^Bolivia; E., Uruguaysn^Atlantic ; 
W., the And^ Mountains; and S., Patagonia. 

AreOy 603,000 square miles; population^ 1,477,000. 

SxurfiaiCe. — ^Descends from the mountains eastward; 
and the low plEuns cover three-fourths of the country, 
which is well watered by the VermeQOy a feeder of the 
Paraguay, and the Parana. There are also several 
large lakes, more or less salt The Pampas, which spread 
out in the interior, are covered with long grass, which 
affords pasturage for immense herds of horses, sheep, 
and oxen, almost wild. 

Ptoductions. — Cattle, sheep, hides, alpaca, sugar, 
wool, gold, silver, copper, lead, coal, and fruits. 

Towns. — Buenos Ayres is a great centre of European 
ciommerce and European influence ; and Rosario has 
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trade with the interior; Mendoza stands near the 
Andes, and has trade with Chili ; Cordova is a com- 
mercial centre. San Juan has gold minea 

Populations. — Btienos Ai/res, 200,000; Cordova^ 
30,000; San Juany 20,000; Mendoza^ Eoaario, and 
Tucuman, 17,000 each. 

VIIL— CHILI AND PATAGONIA. 

Position. — Chili is a narrow strip lying between the 
Andes and the Pacific, consisting of a narrow plain 
along the shore and the mountain slope; Patagonia 
embraces the S. of the continent. It is consideped 
a dependency of the former (at least all of it W. of the 
Andes), and is an unproductive inhospitable region. 

Productions. — Fruits, minerals, timber, and fish are 
exported from Chili, which enjoys a delightful climate, 
much moderated by the mountain chain just mentioned. 

Towns. — Santiago^ the capital, has Valparaiso for 
its port, which is the seat of commerce of the country ; 
Caldera is a town of modem growth. 

Islands. — Jtian Fernandez, on the W. ; Tierra del 
Fuego, on the S. ; ChUoe, WeUinffton, Queen Adelaide, 
and Desolation Island on the W. coast. 

The whole population of the republic is about two 
milliona The tallest race in the world resides in 
Patagonia 

IX.-BOLIVIA. 

Boundaries, &c. — K and E. by Brazil; W. by Peru 
and the Pacific ; and 8. by La Plata. The area is 
473,000 square miles ; and the popuUxtion about two 
millions. From N. to 8. it extends about 1000 miles, 
and from £. to W. about 800 miles. The coost-lme 
is about 250 miles. 

Surface. — The Andes mountains cover much of the 
interior of the country. They contain some fine valleys, 
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and are rich in gold and silver ore. Between the moun-. 
tain and the Pacific is the desert of Atacaina, arid and 
dry ; and in the £. are extensive forest plains, inun- 
dated in the rainy season. 

Productions. — Gold, silver, precious stones, saltpetre, 
oopper, tin, sugar-candy, pepper, rice, and drugs. Here 
is found the condor, the largest bird of flight. 

Towns. — Chiquieaca, the capital ; La Paz, the 
largest town in the republic ; Fotoaif a mining town ; 
and the free port of Cobija, which is the only seaport 
of the country. 

X.-PERU. 

Extent, ftc. — It is 1440 miles long, and about 650 
broad, with 1500 miles of coast-line : area, 503,000 
square miles ; populattorif one and a quarter million. 

Boundaries. — On the K, Ecuador ; on the E., Brazil 
and Bolivia; on the W. the Pacific Ocean. 

Surface. — ^Yery much elevated, with several high 
mountain peaks, particularly in the W. There are 
two very elevated table-lands. The climate on the 
tops of the mountains is perpetual winter, while at the 
bottom continuous spring and summer weather prevails. 
TruxUlo and Arica are noteworthy places. 

Productions. — Silver, gold, lead, guano, copper, wool, 
wheat, maize, cottdn, tobacco, sulphur, and bark. 

Towns. — Cdllao is the port of Limaj the capital ; 
Pasco, in the mining district ; Paxo, on L. Titicaca, is 
perhaps the highest city in the world, being 11,000 
feet above sea-level ; and Tuzco, an ancient place, the 
capital Tinder the. Incas; together with the ports Trux- 
illo and Arica. 

XL-ECUADOR. 

Extent, Ace. — Area, 219,000 square miles; pqptda" 
turn, 1,250,000; length, 850 ; and breadth, 460 miles. 
Boundaries. — On the N., Colombia; E., Brazil; S., 
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Peru; and W., Pacific, This country has the Crala- 
pages Isles as a dependency. They export the largest 
tortoises. It includes some of the largest volcanoes on 
the earth — Cotopaxiy 18,855 feet; AnttadnOt 19,136 
feet; and Chimborazo^ 21,424 feet 

Surface. — Coiisists of two broad ridges of the Andes 
with levels between. To the E. of the mountains the 
country forms a part of the great plain of the Amazon. 

Prodnetions. — Excellent bark, coftce, sugar, cotton, 
tobacco, india-rubber, quicksilver, lead, and sulphnr. 
Turtle-fishing is actively carried on. 

Towns. — Ctuito^ the capital, is 9500 feet above sea- 
level, and enjoys perpetual spring. Guayaquil- is the 
only port Queriqa \a a good town, and Loxa has trade 
with Peru. 

XII.-BBITI8H OOLONIEa 

Quiana, with an area of 76,000 square miles, and 
population of 194,000, produces coffee, sugar, timber, 
ginger, maize, and rum. Georgetoion is the capital. 

Falkland Isles, area 13,000, jpopidation 812, are 
convenient as a place of call for vessels. StarUey is 
the capital 



Popniations. — Santiago, 180,000; Limay 120,000; 
Valparaiso, 100,000; Quito, La Pass, 75,000; Ouzco, 
Georgetown, 46,000; Cochdbamha, New Arrvderdam, 
40,000 ; Arequipa, 35,000 ; Sucre, Guayaquil, Potosi, 
24,000; Callao, Cuen^a, 20,000; Conception, Bio- 
bamha, 15,000 ; Pasco, Copiago, San Felippe, 12,000. 

Note.— In every case the learner mnit point out the plaoee 
named on a map. 
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L-OOEANIO COUNTRIES. 

These are usually divided into (i) Malaysia, 
(2) Australasia, (3) Micronesia, (4) Polynesia, (5) 
Antarctic Lands. It is estimated that the whole 
area is 4,500,000 square miles, and the popidation 
25,000,000. 

MALAYSIA 

Malaysia includes the large islands lying S.E. of 
Asia, and includes ; — 



Islands. 


Population. 


PRODucrrioNS. 


Rem AUKS. 


I. Philip- 


6,000,000 


Iron, copper. 


Manilla is the ca- 


pines . 




coal, cotton, 
coffee, sugar. 


pitaL 


s. Sooloo 


600,000 


Sago, yams, 


Noted for piracy. 


group . 




fruits. 




3. Borneo 


1,000,000 


Gums, timber. 


Saravak is the Bri- 


group. 




tin, copper, 


tish settlement ; 






andcoaL 


and Labuan lies 
off the coast. 


4. Snnda 


very mixed 


Pepper, ginger, 


Includes Sumatra, 


group. 




doves, cam- 


Java, Timor, San- 






phor, fruits, 


dalwood, &o« 


5. Celebes 


4,000,000 


Rice, maise, 


These are prinei- 


group . 




sugar, sago, 
cotton, to- 
baocow 


pally Dutch isles. 


6. Sanguar 






Also belong to the 






group . 
7. Moluccas 


930,000 


Spices, fruits. 


Dutch. 
Are chiefly Dutch. 








Temate is the 






mon, pepper. 


capital. 



l^e total area is three-quarters of a million of square 
miles, and the population between 25 and 30 millions. 
The usual seven divisions are given in the preceding 
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table. He climate is greatly influenced by the sur- 
rounding seas. 

II. — Sumatra, about tl^e size of Great Britain, has a 
mountain ridge, the highest peak being Mount Ophtr, 
9940 feet above sea-level. The Dutch have most ..of 
the isle, their towns being Bencoolen and FcUembang. 
Acheen is a native state. 

Java, about the size of Scotland, has several moun- 
tains and volcanoes. The Dutch have divided it into 
E., Middle, and W. Java, with Sou7'abaya, Samarang^ 
and Batavia as capitals. Bailways are being made. 
■ Borneo is twice as large as France. The Dutch 
have settlements round the coast, but the most of this 
vast island is ruled by petty chiefs. Sarawak is traded 
with by a company of British merchants ; and Bruni^ 
the capital of a state of the same name, is only 
30 miles from Labuan, one of our coaling stations 
in the E. The population of Borneo is two, and that 
of Java twenty, millions. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

III. — ^Australasia includes not only the British 
Possessions^ but also New Caledonia, the New Heb- 
rides, the Solomon Isles, Queen Charlotte's Isles, 
New Ireland, the Admiralty Isles, New Britain, New 
Guinea, &c. ^c. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 

IV. — ^Australia lies between the parallels of 10'' 
45' and 39° 5' S. latitude, and the meridians of 112** 
20' and 153° 30' E. longitude. Its length, from; 
Cape York in the N. to Wilson Promontory in the S., 
is i960 miles; and its breadth between Cape Byron 
and Steep Point about 2400 miles. Its coast-line is 
about 8000 miles. 
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Qnlfs, Bays, Straits, &c. — On the E., Botany, Trail, 
MoretoTij Harvey, Keppel, Trinity, aiid Princeea Char- 
lotte bays, with several other inlets. On the JS"., the 
Gvlf of Carpentaria, Melville, Arnheim, and Caatle- 
reagh bays, Clarence and Dundas straits, with Van 
Diemen gulf between Melville Island and the main- 
land; Apsley strait between the same island and 
Baihnrst. On the W., Cambridge, Admiralty, and 
Exmcuth gulfs; Collier, Shark, and Geographe bays. 
On the S., Spenser gulf, Blackstairs Passage, and Fort 
Philip, 

V. — Gapes. — On the E., Howe, Byron, Moreton, 

and Melville ; on the N., York, Arnheim, Wilberforce, 

and Van Diemen; on liie W., Cuvier and Leeuwin; 

on the S., Chatham, Spenser, Nelson, Ctway, and 

Wilson. 

Monntains. — The Grampians, Pyrenees, the Aus- 
tralian Alps, Liverpool Bange ; mounts Mitchell, King, 
and Nicholson, with Denham Peak, Clarke, Johnstone, 
and Fletcher ranges; Flinders and Stuart ranges; 
Victoria, Hersehel, Darling, and Capricorn ; EUesmere 
and Sugarloaf in North Australia. 

Lakes. — Alexandrina, Torrens, Eyre, Frome, Gaird- 
ner, Gregory; with Austin, Moore, Cowan, Cary, and 
Lejfroy. 

Biyers. — The Murray has for its chief tributaries 
the Darling, the LacMan, and the Murrumbidgee, 
The Darling, which joins it at Went worth, is navigable 
for 1700 miles, the Murrumbidgee is navigable for 500 
miles. The Lachlan is 700 miles in length. The 
Murray forms the boundary between Victoria and New 
South Wales, and after a very winding course, enters 
an arm of Encounter Bay. In Queensland are the 
Brisbane, Fitz-Eoy, and Burnett, The Eqper flows 
into the Gulf of Carpentaria. The Palmer runs 
tSirough rich gold-fields. 
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VI. — Table of the Australian colonies :- 



COWNY. 


Area 
8q. Miles. 


New South 
Wales . . 

West Australia 

South Aus- 
tralia . . . 

Viotoria . . . 


323,437 

980,000 
760,000 

88,408 


Queenslnnd 
Tasmania . . 


660,000 
27,000 


Fiji .... 


10,000 



Population. 



Capitals. 



744,000 

60,000 
266,000 

791,528' 



926,000 

ZZ2,000 
160,000 



Sydney (Port Jack- 
son). 

Perth (Swan River). 

Adelaide (St. Vin- 
cent Gulf). 

Melbourne (Yarra- 
Yarra). 

Brisbane (Brisbane). 

Hobart Town (Der- 
went). 

Levuka. 



Total population, with 170,000 natives, about 2,825,00a 

YII.— >New South Wales lies in the S.E. It is 
rich in agricultuial produce and all. kinds of stock, 
particularly sheep^ This name was given to the whole 
eastern coast by Captain Cook because its rugged 
coast was like that of South Wales. 

Sydney y on the shore of one of the finest harbours 
in the world, is an elegant commercial town, with a 
university. 

PararruxttOy 15 miles N.W., is the oldest town in 
Australia. Maitland and Newcastle, both on the 
Hunter Bivet, have coalrmines in their vicinity. 
Bathurst is in the gold region. 

West Australia, formerly called Swan Eiver Settle- 
ment, is of much less importance. Sandal-wood is 
exported, and the pearl-fisheries are valuable. 

Perth {Swan) is a small town. FreemanUe is its 
port, the weU-known penal colony. 

South Australia runs right through the c^itre from 
S. to N. It includes N, Ausiralia, Ynih. Palmenton 
as its capital. It is an extensive district of lakes, 
sandy soil, saline mud-lakes, andj^irubbery. Pasturage 
is the chief industry. 
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Adelaide (St Vincent Gulf) is a fine town, with 
laige exports of wool and copper. Port Adelaide^ its 
port, has a good harbour. Kapunda is a large town, 
with agricultural and mining industries. Port Darwin, 
on the N. coast, is the terminus of the cable. 

YIII. — Victoria has a climate resembling that of 
Southern Europe. Excellent crops of wheat, oats, barley, 
hops, and tobacco are raised, and the vineyards give 
an abundance of good wine. It exports wool, tallow, 
copper, wheat, and flour. 

Mdhoume (Yar7*a-Yarra) is a large and flourishing 
city, with a university. It is the life and centre of 
the trade of the colony. Williamataum^ at the mouth 
of the river, Geelong, with immense wool stores, and 
Bcdlarat are impoitant towns. 

Queensland \a admirably adapted for cotton culture ; 
but sheep-farming is the prevailing industry. It has 
many fine navigable rivers. 

Towns. — Brisbane^ TwoomhOy Ipswich, Rockhamp- 
ton, Mackay, and Maryhorough, 

Tasmania has a splendid climate. 

Towns. — Hohart Town and Launceston, 

The Fiji or Fe^ee islands, about 225 in number, 
produce cotton, coffee, sugar, cocoa, nutmeg, arrowroot, 
and ginger, tobacco, and bread-fruit. They have a 
parliament, under a governor. 

IX.— NEW BRITISH PROTECTORATE. 

A British Protectorate is now declared (1884) over 
the whole southern coast of New Guinea from 141' 
E. to East Cape, and over the adjacent isles in Torres 

Strait. 

New Qoinea, separated from Australia by Torres 
Strait, 85 miles wide, is a little smaller than Borneo. 
Of the interior very little is known. The following 
rivers have been explored : — The Fly, the Editte, the 
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LaroMy and the Baxter, On the W. extend Charles 
Louis mountains, some peaks of which rise to 16,000 
feet ; while on the E., Mount Yule rises to 10,000, 
Owen Stanley 13,200, and Suckling 11,226. The 
best known islands are Prince of Wales and Mulgrave, 
in Torres Strait ; Frederick Henry, on the S.W., and 
Kiwaiy at the mouth of the Fly. The inhabitants are 
in constant warfare with each other, some of them 
being bloodthirsty savages. JSfutmegs, yams, cocoa- 
nuts, &c., are the chief products of Papua. 

X.— NEW ZEALAND. 

New Zealand consists of three islands, extending 
from N. to S. in a kind of curve. 

Stewart Isle is at the S. Wellington is the capital 
of the entire colony. 



Islands. 



Provinces. 



New Ulster, or 
North Island 



New Munster, 
or Middle 
Island . . . 

New Leinster, 
or Stewart 
Isle . . . 



z. Auckland 

2. N. Taranaki 

3. Wellington 
.4. Hawke Bay 
'5. Nelson 

6. Canterbury 

7. Otaeo 

,8. Marlborough 

•9. Southland 



CRisr Towns. 



Auckland (Thames). 

New Plymouth. 

Wellin^on. 

Napier. 

Nelson. 

Christ Church. 

Dunedin. 

Blenheim. 



InvercargUL 



Minerals. — Coal, gold, iron, and copper, tin, lead, 
marble, alum, and sulphur. 

Fish are numerous in the seas and rivers. 

The European population is about 575,000, and the 
total about 700,000. 

The three principal ports are : — AucJdand, Dunedin, 
and Lyftlefofi ; the Auckland and Norfolk isles are 
dependencies. 
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XI. — ^FopnlationB. — Melbourne^ 225,000; Sydney^ 
135,0001 BaUarcU, 47,000; Adelaide^ 35,000; Sand- 
hurstf 26,000; Brisbaney 25,000; DunediUy 22,000; 
Hobariy 23,000; WeLUngior^ 19,000; GeeUmgy 17,000; 
Auckland^ 14,000; Christ. Churchy 13,000; Lcmncedony 
11.000; ParamatUiy 6000. 

inOBONESIA. 

Micronesia is applied to all the islands stretching 
from the equator to the 28th parallel of N. latitude, 
and from the Philippine to the Sandwich Isles. They 
include, the Sandwich Isles, fifteen. in number, witn 
Handtdu as capital, a town with a safe harbour and 
14,000 inhabitants. They have a genial climate; 
population, 75,000 ; producttonsy cocoa, arrowroot, 
sugar, cotton, coffee, wheat, &c. In these isles the 
influence of the United States is paramount. Micro- 
nesia also includes the MarshaUy Caroline, Bonin, and 
Ladrane islands. As a general rule, these islands are 
very smalL The productions also include the bread- 
fruit tree, cocoa-nut palm, plantam, with a great variety 
of fruits. 

POLYNESIA. 

Polynesia includes countless groups of islands — ^the 
Fefee, the Friendlyy NavigatorSy Societyy Low, Mar- 
quesaSy Aicstral, &c., with a united area of about io,oop 
square miles, and a population of ^ of a million. 

XIL— ANTAECTIO LANDS. 

Antarctic Lands include the BaUeny Isles and South 
Vidoriay lying S. of New Zealand; Graham! s Land and 
South Shetland, lying directly S. of Cape Horn ; South 
Orkney 8y &c., — all frequented by whalers in their 
. hardy mission. It is still a matter of grave discussion 
among geographers whether there is really an Antarctic 
Continent. Sir James Eoss in 1839 went S. to lati- 
tude 78° 11'. 
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QUESTIONS ON INTRODUCTION. 

I. Give a short account of London. 2. Name a few of 
Its most important suburbs. 3. Name a few of the 
bridges over the Thames. 4. What is the capital of 
Ireland ? 5. What is a parallel of latitude ? * 6. A meri- 
dian ? 7. In what county is Manchester ? 8. Name a few 
important towns near it. 9. Compare the size of Yorkshire 
with that of Scotland. 10, What are the four most popu- 
lous counties in England] 11. Give the population of 
each, 

I. — I. Define the term Geography. 2. Give its three 
general divisions. 3. Give an accurate definition of each. 
4. Of what form is the earth ? 5. What is meant by the 
earth's compression 1 6. What is the best proof that the 
earth is round ? 

II. — I. Give definitions of: — ^Equator, first meridian. 
2. How is latitude and longitude marked on maps 1 

III. — I. Give the exact position of the five zones. 2. 
Which is around the North Pole ? 3. Why are the zones 
so called) 4. What are the polar circles ? 5. Give some 
idea of the size of each zone. 6. How many motions has 
the earth ? 7. Define : sensible horizon, rational horizon, 
zenith, and nadir. 8. Explain cause of day and night. 
9. Where does the sun appear to rise? 10. To set? 11. 
Why time earlier towards the east ? 12. What marks the 
length of the year ? 13. What is a leap-year? 

IV. — I. Point out the threefold cause of the seasons. 
2. Explain fully the use of latitude and longitude. 3. 
Give the latitude and longitude of Buckingham. 4. Dub- 
lin. 5. What is the greatest latitude ? 6. Where is there 
neither latitude nor longitude ? 7. How far does the earth 
lum on its axis in every hour ? What is a degree ? 

V. & VI. — I. If one travel to St. Petersburg, how can he 
know by his watch how far he is from London ? 2. How 
many degrees W. is New York ? 3. How do we find the 
distance between two places on a map ? 4. What is a 
pcale? 5. A "knot?" 6. On what does the length of a 
degree of longitude depend ? 

* See p. 15. 
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VII. — I . Where are the degrees of latitude and longitude 
the same length ? 2. Where is the county Louth ? 3. The 
town Louth I 4. How show on a map how far Dublin is 
from London? 5.- Louth from Liverpool) 6. On what 
river is LiveTpool ? 7. Dublin ? 8, London ? 9. Man- 
chester 1 I a Kingstown?* 

VUI.^— I, Define — Continent, island, peninsula, isth- 
mus; also define point, bill, butt 2» Distinguish between 
cape and promontorr ; also between mounliin and hill ; 
between plain and plateau. 

IX — I. Explain — Vale, valley, steppe. 2. What is 
the proportion of land to water on the earth ? 3. Define 
—Ocean, sea, archipelago, gulf, bay, creek, and estuarv. 

X — I, Define — Channel, strait, sound, lake. 2. What 
name is applied to lake in Scotland? 3. In Ireland? 4. 
In CumMrland? 5. What i& a lagoon? 6. Explain — 
River, affluent, connuent, cataract, delta. 

XL — I. How can we see the whole world at one view ? 
2. Of what does the Old World consist ? 3. How is the 
Western Hemisphere divided? 4. What is the whole 
area of land on the earth ? 5. Give roughly the extent of 
each of the great divisions of the globe. 

XII. — I* How does the land generally extend in the Old 
World ? 2. In the New ? 3. How the mountain chains ? 
4. Qive a short account of Europe as to climate, inhabitants, 
minerals, and plants, 

XIII. — I. In what respects does Afiia resemble, and how 
does it differ from Europe ? 2. In what way does it re^ 
semble America ? 3. What part of it is like Africa? 

XIV. — I. Give a similar description of Africa. . 

XV. — I. In what direction does America extend? 2. 
Where are its mountain chains ? 3. Where are its islaiid^ ? 
4. Its lakes ? 5. How does Australia differ from Europe ? 
6. How does it resemble Africa? 7. Give in round numbers 
the population of each pf the five great divisions of the 
earth. 

XVL— I. Name the five divisions of water. 2, Give an 



* I have frequently found sneh a auestion as ibis useful in 
fixing the attention of a class. Indeed a teacher must have re<* 
coarse to many little expedients to keep up the attention of listless 
pupils, 
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ftficoimt of tlie Faoificr 3. The Atlantic. 4. The Indian 
Ocean. 5. The Arctic Oce<in. 6. The Antarctic 

XVII. — I. Trace the great chains of mountains of the 
Old World on the map before yon. z. Also those of 
America. 3. Name some countries whose shape denends 
em or follows the direction of th^ mountains^ 4. Wnat ig 
a volcano 1 5. Name the four found in Europe* 6. Where 
are volcanoes generally situated ? 

XT III. — I . n hat are hills ? 2. Give the names of some 
English hills. 3. What limit does Ansted make as to 
^teauz ? 4. What is the most important table-land in 
Europe) 5. In Asia? 6. In North America? 7. In 
South America 1 

XIX.0^1. Where aie the RujBsian plains? 2. African? 
3. Hungarian ? 4. Give the five terms applied to the 
American plains, and the position of each. 5. Where are 
the Lower Stepp^? 

XX. — I. Describe springs. 2. How are they sup^died 
with water ? 

XXI.^-1. Of what uses are rivers ? 2. What is a water- 
shed ? 3. Give the longest river in each of the great divi- 
sions of the globe. 4. Explain ti)6 natural provision afforded 
by the overflow of some rivers. 5. On what does the 
rapidity of a river depend. 

XXII. — I. How are lakes usually classed? 2. Name 
four rivers that rise in lake& 3. Nam^ the lakes in which 
they rise. 4. Name a lake in the course ui tlie Jordan, 
Nile, Shannon. 5. How do lakes which receive rivers get 
rid of the surplus water ? 6. Give an'ezplanation, with an 
example, of lakes having neither inlet nor outlet. • 

XXIII. — I. What is the average depth of the ocean 1 

2. Give some of the uses of the sea. 3. Which is the most 
important ocean current ? 4. Describe the Gulf Stream. 
5. What countries receive warmth from it ? 6. Name a 
few less important ocean currents. 

XXIV. — I. What causes the tides, and how often do they 
recur ? 2. Explain — Ebb tide, flood tide, and neap tide. 

3. Name a few places at which very high tides occur. 

4. What is a "bore?" 5. A "ground swell P 6. What 
example have we in England of a bore ? 

XxY. — I. What is the atmosphere? 3. When is it 
warmest? 3. How account for this ? 4. Explain twilight. 
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5. Qive a few of the most important uses of the atmosphere. 

6. On what does the duration of twilight depend ? 
XXVI. — I. Explain the primary cause of wind. 2. Why 

are trade winds so called ? 3. What are their general direc- 
tion ? 4. What are monsoons ? 5. Explain the local causes 
of change in the direction of wind. 6. Where is the rainfall 
greatest 1 

XXVII. — I. Exnlain land and sea breezes. 2. How is 
rain formed 1 Haul 3. What places in the British Isles 
haye the greatest rainfall. 4. Give the rainfall at London, 
Bombay, raris, Oporto, New Orleans, Stye. 5. Where are 
the rainless regions 1 

XXVIII. — I. What is climate, and how distinguished ? 
Give the seven causes which modify climate. 2. What are 
isothermal lines ? 3. Why are they not sufficiently satis- 
factory 9 4. Explain the aifiference between an insular and 
a continental climate. 5. Give some ajp^ments and some 
differences between the temperature of places in England 
and Ireland. 6. Of London and Vienna. 

XXIX. — I. What is the snow-line ? 2. Why is it higher 
on the north side of the Himalayas 1 3. Where are the 
coldest portions of the globe ? 

XXX. — I. Explain the use of the mariner's compass. 
2. What is the variation pf the needle ? 3. Where is the 
north magnetic pole ? 

XXXI.— I. Give the eight vegetable zones. 2. Name 
some mountains exhibiting climatic productions on their 
sides similar to' these zones. 



ON EUROPE. 

I. Give the following particulars of Europe : length and 
breadth, area, accurate position, population, and boundaries. 
2. Name and point out on the map the capital city of each 
country of Etutype. 3. Give the area, capital, and popu- 
lation of the eleven kingdoms. 4. Of the four empires. 
{;. Of the two republics. 6. Which is the smallest country 
III the table? 7. The largest? 8. Name the two smaller 
republics? 9. The two principalities. 10. Describe the 
Great Plain. 11. Name the four smaller plains. li. 
What are the names and posit ions of the seas of Europe I 
{3. Name the islands, (&c. <&c. 



^X2 QUESTIONS. 



SELECTED INTERMEDIATE QUESTIONS. 

I. Name the longest river in Europe, the largest island 
in Asia, and the highest mountain in Africa. 2. Name 
the counties of Scotland south of the Tweedy with the 
chief town of each. ^. Explain the terms latitude and 
longitude. 4. What is the greatest latitude and longi- 
tude a place can have on the surface of the globe ? 5. 
Explain the different kinds of temperature on the eartn. 
6. What chief causes influence its superficial tempera- 
ture ? 7. Mention the inland counties of Ireland, with 
two towns in each. 8. Give accurately the position of : 
Trinidad, Sierra- Leone, Natal, Ceylon, British Guiana, 
New South Wales, the Falkland Islands, p. Give an 
account of the Suez Canal, its origin, and its importance 
to British commerce. 10. Name the most important 
natural productions and manufactures of Ireland. 11. 
Mention the chief routes of steam communication between 
Ireland and Great Britain. 12. Write a list of the 
Australian colonies, with their capitals. 13. Give the 
boundaries and physical features of Cape Colony. ^ 14. 
Name in order, ^oing from W. to E., the principal 
islands of the Mediterranean Sea, stating the country to 
which each belongs. 15. Name the chief mountain 
ranges of Europe, describing briefly the situation of 
each. 16. Name the chief islands which lie along the 
west coast of Scotland. 1 7. Mention the British Colonies 
in North America, describing in general terms the situa- 
tion and extent of each. 18. Mention the chief seaports 
in France, Eussia, and Spain, and the articles exported 
from each. 19. Name ten of the largest islands m the 
world, and give the straits (if any), wnich separate them 
from the mainland. 20. Name the mountain ranges of 
Europe, and describe their courses. 21. Insert on accom* 
panying map the ranges of mountains, the principal 
rivers, the divisions of the provinces, and the chief towns 
of Spain. 22. Describe briefly the course of four principal 
rivers of Asia. 23. Give the position of the following, and 
name anything of interest connected with them :— An* 
dorra, Avignon, Baltimore, the Boy ne. Cape Breton, Khar- 
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toum, Louvain^ Eangoon, Tasmania, Valparaiso. 24. 
Give the names and describe the situations of the princi- 
pal islands of the Levant. 25. Mention in order the coun- 
tries of Europe which lie along the Mediterranean Sea and 
six of the chief European towns on the Mediterranean 
coast 26. Describe the Rhine and Danube, with three 
chief towns on each. 27. Mention in order from E. to 
W. the counties on the S. coast of England, with the 
chief harbours in each. 28. Explain the terms water- 
shed, delta, estuary, plateau, lagoon, atoll, and defile,* 
and give an example of each. 29. Qive the exact posi- 
tion of : Buenos Ayres, Labuan, Munich, Inverness, 
Palermo, Mont Blanc, Tangier, Durban, Han-Kow, 
Tobolsk, Socotra, Brisbane, Trincomalee, Oporto, and 
Tiflis. 30. Mention in their order from N. to S. the 
counties which lie along the E. coast of Ireland, 
with six of the chief maritime towns on the same 
coast. 31. Describe the course of the rivers Guadal- 
quivir, Kizil-Irmak, and Euphrates. 32. Name the 
capital and another chief town or city in Spain, 
Portugal, Russia in Europe, Siberia, Austria, Cnina, 
and Siam, giving the boundaries, and naming the 
principal river of the last-named country. 33. What 
IS the cause of winds? What causes the monsoons? 

34. Describe the position of Lepanto, Munster, Tours, 
Constance, Marengo, Grantham, Konigsberg, Valmy.f 

35. .Mention the towns in the British and German 
Empires with a population over 200,000 ; specify those 
that are important centres of industnr, and say of what 
kind. 36. Give the countries that border on Switzer- 
land, and also the European countries that border on 
Russia. 37. Name and define the position of two 
German ports, four French ports (not on Mediterranean), 
and one Spanish port. 38. Name the successive zones 
of vegetation as we proceed from the equator to either 
pole, and state the characteristic flora of the tropical 
zone. 39. Give the names of three rivers of Scotland, 
and two towns on each. 40. What are the highest 

* A long narrow pass between hills, such ai the Khyber Pass. 

t In the department of Mame (France), " the scene of a victory 
,of the French over the Prussiana, 1792." — The Competitive Oeo- 
graphy, p. 227, 
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mountains in Europe and Asia respectiyeljr ? 4L 1\> 
what range of mountains does the latter belong ] 42. 
What is the course of this range? 43. Describe the 
position of the following : Hong-Kong, the Bahamas, 
DJiPgapore, Brisbane, Prince Edward Island, Jamaica, 
and Papua. 44. Mark tlie chief mountain ranges, rivers, 
and towns in the accompanying map of Austro-Hun- 
gary. 45. Mention in^ order from source to mouth the 
countries, with the chief town of each, on the Leinster 
bank of the Shannon. 46. In what counties are Shef- 
field, Preston, Carlisle, Canterbury, Dover, Hull, Bath, 
Birmingham, Reading, and Sunderland. 47. Name six 
of the cnief rivers of France, and mention the principal 
town on each. 48. Where are Caen, Innspruck, Agram, 
Drontheim, Cagliari, Helsingfors, Tula, Bnndisi, Palma, 
Trieste. 49. Write an account of the Mississippi, its 
navigability, its tributaries, and name the towns on its 
banks, and the states through which it passes. 5a 
Make an outline map of South Africa, marking the 
boundaries of the various states, and the position of the 
chief towns. 51. Name the states of the Union washed 
by the waters of the ** Five Great Lakes.'' 



FEMALE CLERKSHIPS IN POST-OFFICE. 
Examination Paper. 

1. Name and describe the position of the principal 
seaports on the E. coast of Great Britain and the S. 
coast of Ireland. In what county is each situated, and 
what is the nature of the principal commerce which it 
carries on. 

2. On the accompanying map of Africa trace the 
boundaries of Egvpt, Morocco, Natal, Zululand, and the 
-Transvaal. Mark on it Mount Atlas, Lake Nyassa. 
Lake Tanganika, and the courses of the Nile, Niger, and 
Con^o. Place on it the towns of Algiers, Alexandria, 
T'unis, Khartoum, Durban, and Sierra Leone. 

3. To what seas, and by what rivers, are the districts 
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round Birmingham, Manchester, Leamington, Oxford, 
and Buckingham dmined. 

4. Beginning at Ei^ apecify the seas and oceans 
which border the Russian Empire. If possible, name a 
Bussian port on the coast of each, and state the nature 
of its export trade. 

5. Describe accurately the position of Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Charleston, Mobile, New Orleans, 
St Loub, Salt liake City, San Francisco, and Chicago. 

6. Enumerate the Australasian colonies, and name 
the capital of each. Describe the general character of 
the political constitution of these colonies. What are 
their chief exports ? State approximately the popula- 
tion of the whole group, incluaing New Zealand. 



THE BSITISH SMFIBE. 

The following summary will fairly represent the 
British Empire at the end of 1884 : — 

IN EUROPE. 

The United ^ngdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with a popiUatioQ of 36 millions. 

Gibraltar, an important fortress, commands the, en- 
trance to the Mediterranean. 

The Maltese group of islands S. of Sicily. 

Heligoland, a small island in the Nortn Sea, used as 
a German bathing-place. 

The population of the three last-named places is about 
170,00a 

IN ASIA. 

The greater part of India, with a population of 192 
millions. 

Ceylon, with 2^ millions. 

Aden, a strong town at the entrance to the Red Sea, 
the small islana of Perim, the isles of Cyprus, Hong- 
Kong, and Labuan. 

The Straits Settlements, with a united population of 
750,000. 
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IN AFRICA. 

West Africa Settlements, Cape Colony, Natal, Gri^na- 
land, British Kafi&aria, and Zululand; also the isles 
Ascension, St. Helena, Mauritius, dsc., with gross popu* 
lation of about 2,750,00a 

IN AMEEIOA. 

The Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Ber* 
mudas, Jamaica^rinidad, and manv other important 
islands in the West Indies; the Falkland Isles and 
Guiana in S. America ; Balize in Central America, with 
total population of 6^ millions. 

IN AUSJRALASIA. 

Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, F\ji Islands, and 
the soutbem part of New Guinea, with a total popula- 
tion of 3^ millions. 

The gross population of the British Empire is there- 
fore al^ut 241; millions, to which, if the Protected States 
of India be added, we have a grand total of 296 millions. 
In other words, the destinies of more than one-fifth of 
the inhabitants of the globe are more or less influenced 
by Britain ; and the ground occupied by this vast mul- 
titude of human beings is one-sixth of the land on the 
earth's surface. 
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